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FOREWORD 

In  1922,  for  the  third  time  in  its  history,  the  National  Riveks  and 
Harbors  Congress  held  two  conventions  in  one  year.  The  Congress 
was  organized  at  a  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  October,  1901. 
The  occasion  of  this  gathering  was  the  defeat  of  a  River  and  Harbor 
Bill  in  the  preceding  March  through  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  It 
was  voted  to  form  a  permanent  organization  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  but  nothing  was  done  be- 
yond the  publication  of  the  Proceedings. 

While  retaining  the  name  chosen  in  1901,  the  Congress  was  entirely 
reorganized  at  a  convention  held  in  Washing^ton  in  January,  1906,  and 
there  was  immediately  begun  a  persistent  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
improvement  and  the  use  of  our  waterways  and  harbors.  That  cam- 
paign has  been  continuously  carried  on  from  that  day  to  this — and 
must  be  carried  on  until  all  our  navigable  waterways  shall  have  been 
improved  and  coordinated  with  our  railways  and  our  highways  to 
make  a  complete,  symmetrical  and  efficient  national  transportation 
system. 

Because  it  was  thought  to  be  advisable  that  the  annual  meetings 
should  coincide  with  the  assembling  of  the  Federal  Congress,  another 
convention  was  held  in  December,  1906,  and  conventions  were  held  in 
December  of  each  year  thereafter  until  and  including  1916.  Because 
the  Nation  was  at  war,  no  conventions  were  held  in  1917  or  1918, 
but  two  conventions  were  called  for  1919,  in  February  and  December, 
respectively,  followed  by  one  at  the  regular  time  in  1920. 

In  December,  1921,  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
was  in  session  and  the  hotels  were  overcrowded,  and  the  convention 
which  would  regularly  have  been  held  at  that  time  was,  therefore, 
postponed  until  March,  1922.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
Baltimore,  in  1901,  at  which  the  Congress  was  organized,  all  its  con- 
ventions have  been  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The.  Eighteenth  Convention,  which  was  held  on  December  6  and  7, 
1922,  was  attended  by  414  delegates,  representing  35  States  and  154 
cities.  It  maintained  in  every  respect  the  high  standard  set  by  pre- 
vious conventions. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  published  by  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Convention,  including  the  addresses  delivered,  the  reports  pre- 
sented and  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted.  The  student  of 
waterways  and  of  transportation  will  find  much  valuable  material  in 
itg  pages. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  those  members  and  friends  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  whose  generous  contributions  to  the  special  print- 
ing fund  made  the  publication  of  this  volume  possible. 

NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS, 

Jno.  H.  Small, 
S.  A.  Thompson,  President. 

Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS 


The  Eighteenth  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  6  and  7,  1922,  under  the  presidency 
of  Hon.  Jno.  H.  Small. 

FIRST  SESSION 

Wednesday  Morning,  December  6 

President  Small:  The  delegates  will  kindly  be  seated.  The  meet- 
ing will  now  come  to  order.  The  Chairman  announces  that  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  is  now  convened. 

The  invocation  will  be  pronounced  by  Dr.  James  E.  Freeman,  rector 
of  the  Epiphany  Church  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

INVOCATION 
By  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  D.  D. 

R«ctor  Church  of  the   Epiphany 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  every  undertaking  of  life 
we  recognize  Thee.  We  know  every  morning  of  Thy  blessings.  We 
look  to  Thee  for  health  and  strength  and  for  the  things  that  we  daily 
need  and  so,  in  everything  we  undertake,  we  come  to  Thee  for  Thy 
divine  blessing.  Especially  at  this  time  we  ask  Thee  to  direct  us  and 
gruide  us  in  ways  of  wisdom  and  good  judgment.  Take  from  us  all 
selfishness  and  all  things  that  in  any  wise  render  us  inferior  and 
grant  that  we  may  see  the  needs  of  our  country  and  that  with  fine 
devotion  we  may  serve  it. 

Do  Thou  strengthen  us  in  our  loyalties;  do  Thou  intensify  us  in 
our  zeal;  do  Thou  enrich  us  in  Thy  spirit;  and  do  Thou  grant  that, 
through  all  things  in  Thy  guiding,  this  land  may  take  a  large  part 
in  the  solving  of  the  multitudinous  problems  of  the  world.  Do  Thou 
grant  that  at  this  time  and  during  these  critical  days,  this  Nation  of 
ours  may  in  a  very  real  sense  assume  the  place  of  leadership  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  May  our  leadership  be  the  leadership  of 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  a  ready  will,  and  do  Thou  grant  to  these 
Thy  sons  that,  in  all  they  do  and  say  here,  they  may  work  out  plans 
that  shall  result  in  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  land  of 
which  they  are  citizens. 
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So  do  Thou  bless  all  our  interests.  Guide  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  those  in  authority.  Give  wisdom  and  discretion 
that  they  may  exercise  good  judgment  in  all  that  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  this  land.  Bless  our  homes  and  our  firesides,  and  all  the 
things  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us  in  life.  Strengthen  us  in  the  ties 
of  friendship.  Bind  us  together  as  a  happy,  helpful  and  prosperous 
people  and  hasten  the  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
really  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

Hear  us  in  this  our  prayer  and  direct  us  in  all  our  work  begun, 
continued  and  ended  in  Thee  and  at  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage,  when 
the  shadows  gather,  do  Thou  give  to  us  Thy  commendation  and  may 
we  enter  with  joy  into  Thy  great  fellowship.  We  ask  all  these  things 
in  Thy  name  and  for  Thy  sake.    Amen. 

President  Small:  Many  of  us  believe  that  it  is  a  fortunate  period 
in  the  evolution  of  our  social  and  economic  life  that  women  are 
participating  more  actively  in  the  deliberations  that  make  for  better- 
ment. We  have  the  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  of  that  subsidiary  of  this  National  Orga- 
nization has  honored  us  with  her  presence  this  morning.  I  now  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mrs.  Sarah  Willard  Strout, 
President  of  the  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
who  will  talk  on  "Transportation  and  the  Consumer."      (Applause.) 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  CONSUMER 
Address — Mrs.  Sarah  Willard  Strout,  Portland,  Me. 

President   Woman's  National   Rivers  and   Harbors   Congress 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  the  Woman's  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  and  to  bring  greetings  to  this  Convention.  Women 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  waterways  in  order  that 
they  may  help  to  make  better  the  Nation's  transportation  system. 
When  a  ton  of  coal  can  be  carried  thirty  miles  for  a  cent  and  three 
thousand  miles  for  a  dollar  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  it  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  take  notice. 
Proven  statements  of  this  kind  catch  the  consumer's  eye  at  a  time 
when  business  appears  to  be  improving,  but  we  are  hampered  on 
account  of  transportation  facilities. 

Consumers,  whether  we  are  men  or  women,  and  it  matters  not  what 
State  we  call  our  home,  we  are  all  interested  to  know  the  "whys  and 
wherefores"  of  the  waterways  movement  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our  citizens  than  through  a  series 
of  moving  pictures.  Women  who  have  attended  waterways  meetings 
where  that  subject  has  been  presented  have  told  me  that  they  think 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  presenting  it  is  to  see  the  work  carried  on 
through  the  pictures,  and  I  believe  if  more  of  these  things  could  be 
given  to  the  general  public  through  the  moving-picture  houses  of 
our  country,  with  the  educational  feature,  which  so  many  of  the  man- 
agers have  adopted,  there  would  be  more  interest  in  the  waterways 
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movement.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  preparation  for  the  spirit  of 
the  movement,  and  our  Christian  fathers  and  mothers  must  take 
notice  if  they  are  to  give  an  intelligent  reply  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  questions  of  the  child  of  the  day. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  world  today  is  the  consumer  and  trans- 
portation is  the  medium  which  we  are  obliged  to  use.  The  history 
of  transportation  from  its  primitive  stages  to  our  present  complete 
system  is  thoroughly  woven  into  the  lives  of  the  consumers  of  their 
respective  periods.  Moreover,  the  consumer  today  is  different  from 
the  consumer  of  those  early  days.  While  discriminating  to  a  degree, 
he  is  more  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  others  and  has  sought  to  set 
aside  the  analogy  between  transportation  and  the  cost  of  commodi- 
ties which  he  needs  for  his  daily  comfort.  As  commercial  men  you 
are  well  aware  that  transportation  cost  on  many  commodities  is 
greater  than  the  price  of  the  commodity  prior  to  shipment,  and  if  we 
could  have  a  lower  freight  rate  the  consumer  would  have  more  dollars 
on  the  credit  side  of  his  ledger. 

Men  may  run  the  factories  and  produce  the  commodities  which  we 
use,  but  it  is  the  women  who  choose,  buy  and  direct  the  use  of  those 
commodities.  This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  our  social  evolution, 
and  no  judge  or  jury  can  change  it.  Then  it  is  recognized  that 
women  are  the  largest  buyers  in  the  avenue  of  trade.  That  being 
the  case,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  all  women  are  thrifty,  because 
it  is  the  women  who  make  up  the  menus,  who  buy  the  goods,  plan 
and  arrange  the  clothing,  and  lay  aside  what  may  be  left  from  the 
weekly  wage  after  living  expenses  have  been  provided.  Moreover, 
what  affects  trade  and  transportation  affects  us  also  as  ultimate 
consumers. 

There  is  indisputable  and  overwhelming  evidence  given  us  every 
day  of  the  power  of  the  consumer  to  make  trade  and  to  break  it. 
■Radio  a  message,  if  you  will,  to  every  city  in  the  land  that  certain 
goods  will  go  on  sale  at  a  given  time  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Does 
the  consumer  hear  that  message?  Well,  it  would  appear  so,  because 
the  places  which  were  once  filled  with  merchandise  in  a  short  time 
appear  to  be  empty  and  unattractive.  Then,  again,  change  the 
wording  of  your  message,  if  you  will,  and  declare  that  certain  com- 
modities are  held  at  too  high  a  price  and  urge  the  use  of  substitutes 
until  prices  drop.  Then  ask  your  dealer  how  trade  is.  A  question 
was  asked  not  long  ago  if  the  rise  in  commodity  prices  is  indicative 
of  another  period  of  inflation  and  someone  answered  the  question 
to  the  effect  that,  if  the  public  continued  to  pay  the  new  prices,  things 
would  advance  in  price,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  consumers  should 
go  on  a  buyers'  strike,  as  they  did  two  years  ago,  we  need  not  look 
for  any  boom  in  business.  Certainly,  this  is  a  strong  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  consumer — to  make  trade  and  to  break  it,  with  its 
consequent  effect   on  transportation. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  point  we  must  figure  on  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  consumer.     If  a  consumer  does  not  desire   a  certain 
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article,  it  is  absolutely  a  waste  to  produce  it  or  to  transport  it,  as  it 
would  be  a  dead  loss.  Therein  the  consumer  has  the  power  to  make 
a  better  selection  of  goods,  as  the  consumer  has  control  of  commodity 
prices.  So,  too,  he  has  an  effect  on  freight-car  loading,  which  is 
said  to  be  our  greatest  single  index  in  the  analysis  of  trade  conditions. 
A  while  ago  there  was  a  report  in  the  Iron  Age  Review  on  the  di- 
version of  box  cars  from  the  iron  industry  to  the  grain  trade.  Herein 
we  see  that  the  consumer  is  the  one  to  dictate  not  only  to  the  food 
industry  but  to  other  industries  as  well.  Of  course,  we  must  admit 
that  the  food  industry  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  steel  industry, 
while  the  meat-packing  industry  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  steel. 

Now,  then,  we  see  the  effect  of  the  consumer  and  his  trade,  but 
what  are  we  doing  with  the  strength  of  the  consumer?  Supposing 
we  should  utilize  that  strength  in  a  given  direction;  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  a  great  power  in  helping  us  to  solve  the  transportation 
question.  Even  little  Johnnie  has  learned  the  power  of  strength  and 
unity,  because  when  he  asked  of  the  dealer  the  price  of  the  puppies 
and  the  dealer  said  they  were  five  dollars  apiece,  Johnnie  immediately 
replied  that  he  didn't  want  a  "piece,"  he  wanted  a  whole  dog. 
(Laughter.) 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  various  methods  of  transportation, 
but  you  will  not  deny  it  when  I  say  that  the  least  expensive  and  the 
most  economical  way  of  carrying  commodities  is  by  the  waterways. 
Why  did  the  transcontinental  railroads  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  permission  to  lower  their  rates?  You 
know.  It  was  in  order  that  they  might  compete  with  the  coast-to- 
coast  trade  of  the  shipping  interests.  As  waterways  men  you  are 
well  versed  in  the  needs  of  the  waterways.  You  have  studied  the 
situation.  You  know  the  rivers  that  need  attention  and  you  almost 
know  the  tonnage  which  they  will  carry,  and  I  might  perhaps  liken 
you  to  the  party  in  my  State  who  tried  to  hire  the  tramp  to  dig  his 
potatoes,  but  the  tramp  said:  "No,  you  dig  them;  you  planted  them; 
you  know  where  they  are."  And  it  is  so  with  the  waterway  men. 
They  have  studied  the  situation  and  they  know  the  needs. 

If  organizations  of  women  can  command  public  sentiment  with  a 
fight  whereby  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  be  added,  that 
power  would  do  a  great  deal  to  shape  legislation  when  we  consider 
the  millions  of  consumers  in  the  country.  They  also  could  shape 
legislation  on  the  needs  of  the  waterways  and  improve  our  transpor- 
tation systems.  We  see  the  power  of  the  consumer  over  transporta- 
tion. We  see  his  power  over  trade  conditions.  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  Why  not  utilize  this  great  force,  which  is  ever  growing  in 
strength,  to  solve  your  transportation  troubles?  Truly,  it  would  give 
you  a  rare  foundation  and  you  might  build  upon  it  a  successful 
structure. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  present  economic  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  world  that  you  cannot  affect  transporta- 
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tion  in  one  section  without  anticipating  reflection  in  another.  The 
great  port  of  New  York  is  by  no  means  a  local  port.  It  is  national, 
aye,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  international  in  its  relations  to  the 
trade  of  the  world.  The  port  of  New  York  within  these  recent  years 
has  come  to  a  realization  of  its  handicaps.  The  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  formed  a  treaty,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  have  thereby  created  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which  has  jurisdiction  to  consider  and 
digest  plans,  and  to  carry  them  into  execution,  for  the  extension  of 
the  facilities  of  that  great  port  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority is  with  us  this  morning,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Hon.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  of  New  York  City. 
(Applause.) 

DEVELOPING  THE  PORT  OF   NEW  YORK 
Address — ^Julius  Henry  Cohen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Counsel   Port  Authority  of   New   York 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  conference,  held  in  this  room  before  the 
fire  brightened  it,  you  gave  to  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
something  like  two  hours,  in  which  time  Major  Church  outlined  the 
physical  program  and  I  presented  to  you  some  of  the  social  and  trans- 
portation phases  of  the  problem  that  beset  us  in  New  York.  With 
a  sense  of  equity  characteristic  of  the  management  of  this  organiza- 
tion, they  have  this  time  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  had 
two  hours  last  time,  twenty  minutes  would  be  enough  this  time.  We 
don't  attribute  that  to  any  feeling  of  prejudice  against  New  York. 
However,  within  that  limited  time  I  must  do  what  the  lawyer  always 
does  when  he  has  to  make  an  hour  and  a  half  argument  in  fifteen 
minutes,  that  is,  touch  the  high  points  and  leave  the  judges  to  read 
his  briefs.  The  volume  published  last  year  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Congress  is  probably  one  of  the  most  informative  documents  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  produced  and  it  will  be  referred  to  many 
times.  I  purpose  in  this  brief  address  to  supplement,  not  repeat, 
what  I  said  last  time.  I  assume  that  everybody  in  this  audience 
heard  me  last  year,  and  I  assume  that  everybody  in  the  Congress 
has  read  the  proceedings  of  last  year,  and  if  I  do  not  say  some  things 
today  it  will  be  because  of  that  assumption. 

PHASES  OF  the  PORT  OF   NEW  YORK   PROBLEM 

Now,  there  are  many  facets  to  the  port  problem  of  New  York 
which  are  interesting  to  you,  because  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  your  problems,  but  there  are  also  phases  of  the  problem  that 
are  unique  and  have  no  counterpart.  There  are  three  phases — 
the  engineering  phase,  the  legal  phase  and  the  financial  phase.  I 
shall  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me  discuss  the  legal  phase,  be- 
cause you  business  men  know  that  until  you  have  jumped  the  legal 
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hurdles  of  organization,  whether  it  be  a  corporation  or  a  partnership, 
you  cannot  build  or  run  a  plant.  You  want  to  know  what  your 
charter  is  and  what  you  can  do,  what  your  powers  are. 

Fundamentally,  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  problem  was  the  solution  of  the  legal  problem.  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear,  because  those  who  have  criticized  the  Port  of  New 
York  for  being  backward  in  the  solution  of  some  of  its  problems  have 
failed  to  take  account  of  the  difficulties  that  were  inherent  in  that 
situation.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  San  Francisco  wants  to  run 
her  port  and  get  power  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  get  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  California  for  a  Harbor  Commission  or  a  like  body. 
If  New  Orleans  wants  to  develop  her  port  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  get 
a  charter  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  creating  Harbor  Commissioners 
of  New  Orleans.  But  the  Port  of  New  York  is  unlike  either  San 
Francisco  or  New  Orleans. 

The  Port  of  New  York,  as  laid  down  on  the  map,  embraces  territory 
that  lies  within  two  States.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the  port  dis- 
trict is  in  New  Jersey  and  a  very  substantial  part  is  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Now,  when  they  want  to  build  a  waterworks  system  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  which  crosses  the 
boundary  line  and  supplies  the  two  cities  with  water,  they  have  re- 
cently discovered  that  the  only  way  they  can  do  it  is  to  come  to  some 
understanding  between  the  two  States,  secure  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress and  proceed  upon  a  legal  basis.  So,  too,  when  the  States  border- 
ing on  the  Colorado  River  are  concerned  with  their  problems  of 
irrigation  and  water  control,  they  find  that  in  order  to  solve  their 
problem  they  must  work  out  a  compact  between  those  States  which 
will  provide  for  the  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  Precisely  the  same 
kind  of  situation  as  we  lawyers  have  to  deal  with  when  six  or  seven 
people  undertake  to  join  in  a  business  enterprise!  Easy  enough, 
when  it  is  your  own  individual  enterprise,  to  go  forward,  but  the 
moment  you  tie  up  with  somebody  else  you  have  got  to  have  an  under- 
standing. That  is  true  even  in  marriage.  You  have  got  to  have  an 
understanding  before  you  can  properly  tie  up — if  you  want  it  to  be 
a  success.  Now,  the  marriage  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  by  the  treaty  to  which  the  Chairman  referred,  was  the  result 
of  a  long  engagement  and  some  jealousies  and  a  little  running  after 
other  fellows  and  other  girls.  In  other  words,  if  any  of  you  know 
anything  about  the  feelings  of  St.  Paul  toward  Minneapolis  and  the 
feelings  of  Minneapolis  toward  St.  Paul,  you  may  appreciate  what 
has  happened  about  the  Port  of  New  York.  I  see  General  Black 
in  the  audience.  He  could  tell  you  a  good  many  stories  about  that. 
But  the  result  of  pulling  apart,  of  course,  was  to  hold  back  the 
development  of  the  port.  The  Army  Engineers  could  not  appropri- 
ately recommend  a  broad  policy  of  developing  the  waterways  around 
the  Port  of  New  York  unless  there  was  some  plan  and  unless  they 
knew  that  the  two  States  were  going  forward  in  hearty  cooperation. 
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105  municipalities  affected 

Now,  that  is  the  background  of  the  situation.  But  the  difficulty 
is  still  worse  from  a  lawyer's  standpoint.  Not  only  is  the  port  within 
two  States,  each  of  which  is  sovereign  within  its  own  territorial 
limits,  but  as  you  know,  commerce  between  two  States  is  interstate 
commerce  and  the  paramount  control  of  interstate  commerce  is  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So  that  there  could  be  no  legal 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Port  of  New  York  that  did  not  take 
into  account  those  three  sovereignties,  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Federal  Government;  and  until  those 
powers  were  brought  together  and  concentrated  in  a  single  agency, 
you  could  have  nothing  legally  constituted  like  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners of  New  Orleans  or  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Do  I  make  that  point  clear? 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  bring  these  States 
together  on  some  kind  of  an  agreement.  One  hundred  and  five 
municipalities  were  in  that  port  district.  Rivalries  the  like  of  which 
are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  country  existed  there.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  are  large  cities  like  Newark — Newark  is  bigger  than  New 
Orleans  or  Rochester.  People  forget  that.  Jersey  City  is  bigger 
than  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Cities  as  big  as  Syracuse  are  right 
in  that  section  there,  as  well  as  Greater  New  York.  Eight  million 
people  live  within  the  port  district.  Those  of  you  who  remember  the 
population  of  some  of  the  States  and  some  of  the  European  countries 
can  figure  out  how  their  problems  compare  in  intensity  of  difficulties 
with  the  problems  of  government  in  this  district.  Well,  by  1919  we 
had  secured  the  treaty  in  shape  satisfactory  to  both  political  parties 
in  both  States  so  that  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  the  legis- 
lature of  both  States  were  ready  to  approve  it.  It  was  not  finally 
passed  by  the  two  States,  however,  until  1921.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1921.  It  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent signing  the  Congressional  resolution  on  the  23rd  of  August. 

Now,  what  did  that  treaty  do?  In  the  first  place,  it  starts  off  with 
a  recital  that  large  sums  of  money  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  two  States  are  essential  to  the  effectuation  of  any  port  develop- 
ment scheme.  And  after  those  recitals  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
reads  simply  "They" — meaning  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey — "agree  to  and  pledge,  each  to  the  other,  faithful  cooperation 
in  .the  future  planning  and  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
holding  in  high  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  the  special  bless- 
ings and  natural  advantages  thereof."  In  other  words,  the  two 
States  treat  the  Port  of  New  York  not  as  something  of  local  concern 
to  them  alone,  but  as  something  held  in  high  trust  for  the  Nation. 

establishing  a  port  authority 
Now,  then,  you  had  to  have  some  kind  of  an  agency  that  would 
function.     Well,   we  borrowed   from   the   experience   of   other   ports 
throughout  the  world.     We  created  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
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Let  me  pause  long  enough  to  make  clear  that  that  is  a  corporation, 
not  a  private  corporation  with  stock,  with  profits,  but  what  we  lawyers 
call  a  Public  Corporation.  Now,  public  corporations  are  like  cities, 
school  boards,  villages,  towns,  irrigation  commissions.  You  know 
what  they  are.  You  create  them  all  the  time.  They  are  what  we 
call  in  the  law  quasi  municipal  bodies.  They  are  instrumentalities 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  performing  public  functions.  They  are 
more  than  commissions  because  a  public  corporation  can  own  prop- 
erty, can  issue  bonds  and  other  securities  that  are  not  part  of  the 
debt  of  the  State,  can  make  all  kinds  of  developments  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created,  and  can  do  many  things  that 
commissions  cannot  do.  So  there  was  created  this  public  body,  with 
the  broadest  conceivable  legal  powers  that  could  be  granted,  yet 
preserving  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  the  local  autonomy  of 
the  cities  within  that  district.*  For  example,  the  docks  and  piers  and 
other  wharf  properties  of  the  City  of  New  York  remain  where  they 
were — the  control  of  them  just  as  free  as  before,  with  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  each  community  is  free  to  plan  its  own  developments. 
Now,  some  of  you  port  engineers  will  say,  "That  would  not  be  a  good 
scheme.  You  ought  to  have  a  supervening  authority  which  would 
put  a  veto  on  their  developments  or  put  a  veto  on  the  rates  that  may 
be  charged  by  this  city  or  that."  Well,  you  may  be  right.  Our  judg- 
ment is  that  in  the  Port  of  New  York  district  that  is  not  practicable 
and  that  something  more  immediate  is  necessary.  That  I  shall  come 
to  in  a  moment.  Suspend  your  judgment,  therefore,  on  that  subject 
until  you  hear  more  about  the  transportation  problem  itself.  Now, 
then,  the  Port  Authority  consists  of  six  men,  three  from  New  York, 
three  from  New  Jersey,  each  State  being  left  free  to  determine  for 
itself,  through  its  own  legislature,  how  the  three  men  are  to  be 
selected.  Two  votes  from  each  State  are  necessary  for  an  agree- 
ment upon  any  resolution.    By  June  of  1921,  the  Port  Authority  had 

ART.  VI  OF  THE  TREATY  READS: 

*  The  port  authority  shall  constitute  a  body,  both  corporate  and 
politic,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  construct,  lease 
and/or  operate  any  terminal  or  transportation  facility  within  said 
district;  and  to  make  charges  for  the  use  thereof;  and  for  any  of 
such  purposes  to  own,  hold,  lease  and/or  operate  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, to  borrow  money  and  secure  the  same  by  bonds  or  by  mortgages 
upon  any  property  held  or  to  be  held  by  it.  No  property  now  or  here- 
after vested  in  or  held  by  either  State,  or  by  any  county,  city,  borough, 
village,  township  or  other  municipality,  shall  be  taken  by  the  port 
authority,  without  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  State,  county,  city, 
borough,  village,  township  or  other  municipality,  nor  shall  anything 
herein  impair  or  invalidate  in  any  way  any  bonded  indebtedness  of 
such  State,  county,  city,  borough,  village,  township  or  other  munici- 
pality, nor  impair  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  payment  into 
sinking  funds  or  revenues  derived  from  municipal  property,  or  dedi- 
cating the  revenues  derived  from  any  municipal  property  to  a  specific 
purpose.     *     ♦     * 
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been  created,  its  personnel  had  been  named  by  tbe  respective  Gover- 
nors, and  by  August  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  signed  by  the  President  on  the  23rd  of  August. 
Of  course,  merely  filing  your  certificate  of  incorporation  at  the  State 
Capital  does  not  manufacture  goods.  There  had  to  be  an  engineering 
plan.  There  had  to  be  a  definite  policy.  There  had  to  be  an  under- 
standing as  to  how  the  thing  was  to  be  built  up  physically.  That 
brings  us  to  the  other  two  phases  of  the  problem,  the  engineering  or 
transportation  phase,  and  the  fiuancial  phase. 

PREPARING    THE    COMPREHENSIVE   PLAN 

The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  since  1917  in  equal  parts 
had  appropriated  some  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
study  of  this  problem.  By  1921,  they  had  a  plan,  a  physical  plan, 
the  legal  nomenclature  of  which  is  "a  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
Development  of  the  Port  of  New  York."  That  plan  represented  the 
study  of  the  engineers  who  had  been  engaged  because  of  their  skill 
for  this  work.  It  was  presented  to  the  two  legislatures  at  the  same 
time  that  the  treaty  was  presented  for  their  approval,  and  the  legis- 
latures said,  "No,  we  will  not  adopt  that  plan  just  yet.  We  will  direct 
this  Port  Authority  to  take  this  plan,  submit  it  to  all  of  the  munici- 
palities concerned,  submit  it  to  the  railroads  and  their  engineers, 
submit  it  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  bodies,  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  War  Department,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  come  back  a  year  from  now  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  they  can  recommend."  '  So  during  1921  that 
plan  was  presented  to  all  of  these  agencies.  The  statistics  of  the  cost 
of  operation  that  had  been  gathered  out  of  the  railroad  companies' 
own  books,  upon  which  the  plans  for  economy  were  devised,  were 
admitted  by  the  railroads  to  be  correct,  and  thus  we  had  the  basic 
yardstick  by  which  to  test  what  we  were  doing.  There  were  changes 
in  this  physical  plan  suggested  by  this  community  and  that,  but 
finally  by  1922,  when  the  legislatures  met  in  the  two  States,  the  Port 
Authority  was  ready  to  present  its  recommendations  upon  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  Now  that  plan  is  not  just  a  picture  of  docks  and  piers 
and  railroads.  It  involves  certain  fundamental  principles.  Those 
principles  were  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Port  Authority  and  they 
form  part  of  the  plan.  They  were  approved  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  two  States.  On  the  1st  of  July  last,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  the  resolution  of  Congress,  which  approved  of  that 
plan;  so  that  that  plan  is  now  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  instrumentality  of  those  sovereignties  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  that  plan  is  the  Port  Authority. 

Now,  what  is  the  law?     What  does  the  law  say?     First  of  all,  it 
determines  the  principles  to  govern  the  development  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.     The  first  principle  is  that  "terminal  operations  within 
the  port  district,  so  far  as  economically  practicable,  should  be  unified." 
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That  is  a  revolutionary  principle  in  the  organization  of  terminal 
facilities.  You  know  what  it  means.  You  know  how  the  competitive 
system  of  building  terminals  has  added  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer. 
You  know  that  the  duplication  of  terminals  has  added  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  this  country,  not  only  to  the  producer  but  to  the 
jobber,  to  the  retailer,  so  that  the  adoption  of  that  principle  as  the 
law  for  the  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York  is  vital  and  funda- 
mental.    The  principles  laid  down  are  the  following: 

First.  That  terminal  operations  within  the  port  district,  so  far  as 
economically  practicable,   should  be  unified; 

Second.  That  there  should  be  consolidation  of  shipments  at  proper 
classification  points  so  as  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  inefficient 
loading  of  equipment  and  realize  reduction  in  expenses; 

Third.  That  there  should  be  the  most  direct  routing  of  all  com- 
modities so  as  to  avoid  centers  of  congestion,  conflicting  currents  and 
long  truck-hauls; 

Fourth.  That  terminal  stations  established  under  the  comprehensive 
plan  should  be  union  stations,  so  far  as  practicable; 

Fifth.  That  the  process  of  coordinating  facilities  should  so  far  as 
practicable  adapt  existing  facilities  as  integral  parts  of  the  new 
system,  so  as  to  avoid  needless  destruction  of  existing  capital  invest- 
ment and  reduce  so  far  as  may  be  possible  the  requirements  for  new 
capital;  and  endeavor  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  consent  of  local 
municipalities  within  the  port  district  for  the  coordination  of  their 
present  and  contemplated  port  and  terminal  facilities  with  the  whole 
plan; 

Sixth.  That  freight  from  all  railroads  must  be  brought  to  all  parts 
of  the  port  wherever  practicable  without  cars  breaking  bulk,  and  this 
necessitates  tunnel  connection  between  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
and  tunnel  or  bridge  connections  between  other  parts  of  the  port; 

Seventh.  That  there  should  be  urged  upon  the  Federal  authorities 
improvement  of  channels  so  as  to  give  access  for  that  type  of  water- 
borne  commerce  adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  development  which 
the  respective  shorefronts  and  adjacent  lands  of  the  port  would  best 
lend  themselves  to; 

Eighth.  That  highways  for  motor  truck  traffic  should  be  laid  out 
so  as  to  permit  the  most  efficient  inter-relation  between  terminals, 
piers  and  industrial  establishments  not  equipped  with  railroad  sid- 
ings and  for  the  distribution  of  building  materials  and  many  other 
commodities  which  must  be  handled  by  trucks;  these  highways  to 
connect  with  existing  or  projected  bridges,  tunnels  and  ferries; 

Ninth.  That  definite  methods  for  prompt  relief  should  be  devised 
which  can  be  applied  for  the  better  coordination  and  operation  of 
existing  facilities  while  larger  and  more  comprehensive  plans  for 
future  development  are  being  carried  out. 

Then  after  these  nine  principles  come  the  belt  lines  and  the  tunnels 
and  the  bridges  which  are  outlined  in  the  physical  plan. 
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The  powers  of  the  Port  Authority  are  not  alone  those  contained 
in  the  treaty  which  itself  authorizes  the  acquisition  of  title  to  prop- 
erty, the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  terminal  facilities,  and  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  express  grants 
of  power  in  the  legislation  passed  last  year.  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  is  authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
am  rapidly  as  may  be  economically  practicable,  and  is  vested  with  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  powers  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  or  either  State  to  effectuate  the  same, 
except  the  power  to  levy  taxes  or  assessments. 

COOPERATION    WITH    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Let  me  pause  here  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the  financial  phase  of 
this  problem.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  new  capital  investments 
that  are  to  be  made  shall  be  self-sustaining;  that  is  to  say,  the  money 
shall  not  be  raised  by  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  creating  those  facili- 
ties. The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  required  to  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  such  appropriations  for 
deepening  and  widening  channels  and  to  make  such  grants  of  power 
as  will  enable  the  said  plan  to  be  effectuated.  It  has  power  to  apply 
to  all  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, War  Department,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  for 
suitable  assistance  in  carrying  out  said  plans.  It  is  required  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Highway  Commissioners  of  each  State  so 
that  trunk-line  highways  as  and  when  laid  out  by  each  State  shall 
fit  in  with  such  comprehensive  plan.  It  is  required  to  render  such 
advice,  suggestions  and  assistance  to  all  municipal  officials  as  will 
permit  all  local  and  municipal  port  and  harbor  governments  to  fit  in 
with  such  plans.  All  municipalities  within  the  district  are  authorized 
to  cooperate  in  the  effectuation  of  the  plan  and  are  vested  with  such 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  so  to  cooperate.  The  bonds  or  other 
securities  issued  by  the  Port  Authority  are  to  be  at  all  times  free  from 
taxation  by  either  State.  The  Port  Authority  is  to  "be  regarded  as 
the  municipal  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  two  States  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  port  and  effectuating  the  pledge  of  the 
States  in  the  said  compact,  but  it  shall  have  no  power  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  either  State  or  to  impose  any  obligation  upon  either  State, 
or  upon  any  municipality,  except  as  and  when  such  power  is  expressly 
granted  by  statute,  or  the  consent  by  any  such  municipality  is  given." 

Now,  pursuant  to  that,  the  Port  Authority  went  to  Congress  and 
submitted  the  plan  to  Congress.  Congress  accepted  the  plan,  includ- 
ing these  principles,  and  authorized  and  empowered  the  Port 
Authority  to  carry  it  into  effect,  subject  to  such  powers  as  have  been 
generally  vested  in  other  Federal  agencies,  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  War  Department  as  to  all  matters  within  their  jurisdiction 
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and  control,  like  bridges  and  tunnels  and  other  matters  that  might 
affect  navigation  of  the  rivers.* 

Now,  then,  the  situation  was  this:  The  difficult  legal  problem  was 
solved  when?  The  1st  of  July  last.  I  was  talking  to  a  Federal  official 
on  the  train  coming  down  here  and  he  said:  "When  did  you  start 
this  thing?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "we  began  to  discuss  it  in  1917."  "Well," 
he  said,  "you  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  five  years  to  have 
gotten  so  far."  Well,  frankly,  we  think  we  have.  We  think  to  have 
overcome  these  legal  difficulties  has  been  great  progress,  not  for  us 
alone  but  for  you,  for  the  whole  country,  because  until  those  legal 
problems  were  solved,  there  was  no  hope  of  solving  the  physical  phases 
of  the  problem. 


NEGOTIATIONS   WITH    THE   RAILROADS 

You  observe  that  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
are  to  be  coordinated  and  made  into  one  system.  That  means  the  use 
of  every  existing  railroad  facility,  so  far  as  they  fit  in  with  the  plan. 
Now,  obviously,  there  are  only  three  ways  by  which  that  can  be  done. 
One  is  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appropriation,  taking  the  rail- 
road facilities  by  paying  for  them.  The  other  is  by  arranging  with 
the  railroads  for  their  use  by  compensating  them  for  it.  And  the 
other  is  by  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  power  to  compel  the  use  upon 
proper  compensation  for  its  use.  No  sensible  public  body  would 
adopt  either  one  of  the  two  methods  of  expropriation  and  compulsion 
until  the  process  of  negotiation  with  the  railroads  had  been  gone 
through,  and  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  negotiation  with  the  rail- 
roads. Those  of  you  who  know  something  about  the  present  policies 
of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country  will  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  getting  twelve  executives  around  a  table  to  come  to  a 
common  understanding  about  the  use  of  facilities  each  of  which  they 
control  through  their  companies.  But  we  are  on  the  way  and  that 
means  that  hereafter  the  planning  of  the  Port  of  New  York  has  got 
to  be  along  these  principles,  because  the  law  says  so.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  who  the  individuals  are  who  hereafter  constitute 
the  Port  Authority;  the  law  is  there  and  the  law  is  that  those  facilities 
must  be  coordinated  so  that  the  railroads  dovetail  and  fit  in  with  each 
other  and  so  that  water  transportation  is  made  the  most  of,  whether 

*  "And  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  carrying  out 
and  effectuation  of  said  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  said  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  carry  out  and  effectu- 
ate the  same;  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued as  impairing  or  in  any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the  region  which  forms  the 
subject  of  said  agreement;  Provided  further,  That  no  bridges,  tunnels, 
or  other  structures  shall  be  built  across,  under,  or  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  navigable 
capacity  or  condition  of  any  such  waters,  until  the  plans  therefor  have 
been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War." — 
Public  Resolution  No.  66,  67th  Congress. 
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the  railroads  like  it  or  not,  and  it  means  that  all  of  those  communi- 
ties within  that  district  have  got  to  cooperate  in  the  planning  of  their 
facilities  or  else  suffer  the  consequences.  Now  a  word  as  to  the 
financial  end. 

HOW  THE  projects   ARE  TO  BE  FINANCED 

The  Port  Authority  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  and  it  can 
borrow  money  upon  its  own  credit  as  a  public  body,  as  a  corporate 
municipal  instrumentality  of  the  two  States;  it  can  borrow  money 
at  tax-exempt  interest  rates.  It  believes,  it  is  satisfied,  that  it  can 
raise  all  the  money  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  such  new  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  so  soon  as  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  use  of  existing  facilities  to  dovetail  and  fit  in  with  the  general 
plan.  The  whole  thing  is  like  a  picture  puzzle  in  this,  that  each  part 
has  to  be  fitted  into  its  place  and  when  it  is  fitted  into  its  place  it 
makes  something  worth  while  looking  at  and  living  with.  Now,  I 
have  taken  pretty  nearly  my  full  time  to  bring  you  up  to  date.  .  I  am 
not  making  any  argument ;  I  am  not  trying  this  time  to  dissipate  any 
sectional  feeling  against  New  York  because  I  think  that  it  is  disap- 
pearing, if  it  has  not  already  disappeared.  I  think  what  the  Chair- 
man has  said  is  gradually  sinking  into  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  that  you  cannot  cut  off  your  right  hand  without  having  some 
pain  in  the  rest  of  your  body,  and  we  in  New  York  have  learned  to 
understand  that  cooperating  with  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  country  and  the  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try does  not  hurt  us,  but  it  benefits  us,  and  we  think  the  rest  of  the 
people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  efforts  of  New  York  in  the 
direction  of  modernizing  the  organization  of  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  port  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country.  This  legislation 
passed  Congress  unanimously.  That  is  a  fair  indication  of  how  the 
people  in  Congress  regarded  this  enterprise. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BARGE  CANAL 

Now,  there  has  been  assigned  to  me  on  this  program  one  other 
phase  of  New  York  development,  and  that  is  the  barge  canal,  and  in 
order  not  to  take  too  much  time  upon  that  I  asked  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  to  prepare  a  very  brief  statement  for  me  to 
read  here  which  would  bring  us  up  to  date  in  that  matter,  and  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  portions  of  it: 

"State  of  New  York, 
"SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

"ALBANY.  "November  22,  1922. 

"Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen, 

"Counsel,  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
"Dear  Sir*  "^^  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
addressed  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  Cadle,  asking  informa- 
tion as  to  the  canal  tonnage  in  comparison  with  recent  years. 
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"I  enclose  copy  of  sheet  made  up  weekly  by  the  department,  setting 
forth  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tonnage,  which  shows  the  busi- 
ness done  during  the  present  season  up  to  and  including  November 
18,  1922.  You  will  note  that  the  grand  total  for  the  entire  canal 
system  is  2,079,673  tons,  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921  of  1,325,005,  an  increase  of  754,668  tons,  or 
nearly  57  per  cent. 

"This  total  is  made  up  of  tons  of  freight  actually  passing  through 
the  canal  channel,  which  amounts  to  1,725,836  tons,  and  what  is  known 
as  supplemental  tonnage  covering  the  freight  handled  at  terminals 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo  and 
which  did  not  actually  enter  the  canal,  amounting  to  353,837  tons. 
The  terminals  are,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  canal  system." 

"Taking  the  strictly  canal  tonnage;  that  is,  the  freight  which 
moved  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River,  the  total  of  1,725,836 
tons  exceeds  the  same  tonnage  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921, 
which  is  given  as  1,172,704  tons,  by  553,132  tons,  or  more  than  47 
per  cent. 

"The  Frie  Canal,  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  east,  is,  of 
course,  the  main  channel  and  it  is  to  that  route  we  must  look  for  the 
actual  benefits  of  the  canal  system.  The  tonnage  on  the  Erie  Canal 
alone  has  steadily  increased  since  1918  when  the  through  route  of  the 
Barge  Canal  was  first  declared  completed.  In  that  year  (1918)  when 
traffic  was  largely  under  Federal  influence,  the  lowest  stage  in  canal 
affairs  was  marked.  In  1919,  the  decline  was  checked  and  an  increase 
of  something  like  25  per  cent  attained;  in  1920,  there  was  a  further 
increase  of  almost  6  per  cent;  and  in  1921,  in  spite  of  the  industrial 
depression  which  then  existed,  the  freight  transported  through  the 
Erie  Canal  alone  advanced  more  than  11  per  cent.  The  tonnage  on 
the  Erie  Canal  the  present  season  up  to  November  18  is  1,363,731 
tons,  as  compared  with  910,198  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921.  This  is  a  percentage  gain  of  nearly  50  per  cent  and  constitutes 
a  forward  movement  in  canal  development  of  the  greatest  importance. 

"Although  the  season  of  1922  has  not  yet  been  closed,  the  total 
tonnaqre,  in  amount  1,725,836,  actually  moved  through  the  canals, 
exceeds  the  total  for  any  preceding  season  since  1915;  and  since  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  canal  will  remain  in  operation  at  least  four 
weeks  longer  and  with  the  known  shipments  of  freight  still  to  come, 
the  total  for  the  season  of  1922  when  the  canal  is  actually  closed  by 
ice  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  something  like  2,300,000  tons,  which  will 
be  the  highest  record  since  1913. 

"You  will  note  from  the  inclosed  sheet,  the  principal  items  of  the 
present  year's  business.  There  is  grain,  the  different  classes  of  which 
aggregate  a  total  far  in  excess  of  the  record  of  any  year  during  the 
past  decade.  Iron  and  steel  articles,  including  manufactured  products, 
and  scrap  iron,  have  been  shipped  in  large  amounts  as  compared  with 
previous  years.     The   same   applies   to  brick,   which   is   making  its 
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appearance  in  large  quantities.    Sugar  also  is  coming  in  good  volume, 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  paper  in  large  rolls. 

"Transportation  of  petroleum  and  oils  is  steadily  increasing.  This 
commodity  made  its  first  appearance  in  1918,  when  14,000  tons  were 
carried.     Up  to  November  18,  it  had  reached  a  total  of  194,849  tons. 

"Decreases  in  several  items  which  previously  moved  through  the 
canal  in  large  totals  are  shown,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  also  iron  ore,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  this  business  will  sooner  or  later  come  back  to  the 
canals.  A  general  survey  of  the  situation  and  a  study  of  the  increases 
and  decreases  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  canal  is  fast  coming 
into  use  as  a  carrier  of  higher  classes  of  commodities  than  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

"The  number  of  transportation  agencies  has  increased  from  a  very 
few  two  or  three  years  ago  to  some  30  agencies  rendering  both  a 
general  and   special  service. 

"The  usable  depth  of  the  canal  has  been  increased,  it  having  been 
possible  for  boats  loaded  to  ten  feet  to  navigate  this  year. 

"The  investment  of  private  capital  in  boating  equipment  is  increas- 
ing and  new  boats  are  making  their  appearance  on  the  canal.  While 
all  the  craft  needed  are  not  yet  available,  the  growth  has  been  steady 
even  if  somewhat  slow. 

"Under  separate  cover,  I  am  inclosing  report  of  the  department 
for  the  year  1921  in  which,  on  pages  176  and  177,  will  be  found  the 
totals  of  canal  tonnage  for  previous  years.  I  am  also  forwarding 
illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the  canal  and  its  structures  and  also 
booklet  descriptive  of  the  new  State  grain  elevator  at  Brooklyn. 
This  has  proven  a  great  boon  to  canal  commerce  and  already  is  doing 
an  immense  business. 

"I  trust  that  the  above  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  the 
preparation  of  your  address. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Alfred  M.  O'Neill, 

"Assistant  Deputy." 

The  message  which  both  of  these  statements  are  intended  to  convey 
to  you  is  that  New  York  is  "on  the  job,"  utilizing  the  facilities  which 
are  there,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  entire  Nation,  and — may 
we  say  with  just  a  little  pride — without  asking  any  other  part  of  the 
Nation  to  contribute  one  penny  in  the  way  of  tax  burden.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  The  territory  of  the  United  States  furnishes 
some  remarkable  contrasts — contrasts  in  soil  and  climate,  in  re- 
sources, in  natural  facilities  of  transportation,  and  in  the  other 
respects  which  go  to  differentiate  one  section  of  the  world  from 
another.  Its  differences  in  facilities  for  transportation  by  water 
are  very  marked.  How  could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  a 
discussion  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  of  the  great  Mississippi 
River,  the  Father  of  Waters?     We  are  to  hear  something  about  this 
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great  stream,  a  stream  the  commerce  on  which,  as  we  hope,  is  asrain 
coming  into  its  own,  a  stream  which  is  the  drainageway  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  important  sections 
of  our  great  country.  The  Chair  has  great  pleasure  now  in  present- 
ing to  you  Mr.  A.  M.  Lockett  of  New  Orleans,  Acting  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  whose  topic 
will  be  "Mississippi  River  Transportation."     (Applause.) 

TRANSPORTATION  UPON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Address — A.  M.  Lockett,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Vice-President  Board  of  Port  Commissioners 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  not  attempting  to  pose  before  you  as  an  expert  on  transpor- 
tation. 

Because  I  have  a  keen  desire  to  see  this  Nation  take  the  lead  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  because  I  believe  that  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  except  by  proper  use  of  the  inland  waterways  of  this 
country,  I  accepted  the  invitation  sent  to  me  by  your  Secretary  to 
address  you  on  "Transportation  Upon  the  Mississippi  River,"  even 
at  the  risk  of  exposing  how  little  I  know  on  the  subject. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  American  people,  not  merely  those 
engaged  directly  in  foreign  trade  but  all  the  people — farmers,  mer- 
chants (small  and  large),  manufacturers,  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  laborers — get  the  right  understanding  of  what  foreign  trade 
means  to  their  prosperity,  so  that  they  will  get  behind  and  put  over 
the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  foster  foreign  trade.  The 
people  must  also  understand  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  spontaneous 
origin  or  automatic  growth.  It  is  something  which  can  be  had  only 
by  a  proper  understanding  and  application  of  sound  economic 
principles. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  our 
foreign  trade,  and  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  sales  abroad  of  our 
products  he  would  very  soon  feel  the  effect  on  his  pocket.  The  votes 
of  these  same  average  citizens  send  to  Congress  men  who  are,  them- 
selves, average  citizens  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
members  of  Congress  do  not  lend  attentive  ears  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  put  the  Nation  on  an  advantageous  basis  for 
world  commerce. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  do  more  than  mention  those  essential 
factors  of  foreign  trade  operations,  such  as  international  treaties, 
proper  diplomatic  and  consular  representation,  banking  arrange- 
ments and  adequate  merchant  marine.  I  will  simply  try  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  devoted  band  of  patriots  who  have  been  striving  for  many 
years  to  convince  Congress  how  necessary  to  our  foreign,  as  well  as 
domestic,  trade  it  is  to  make  use  of  the  inland  waterways  of  this 
country. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  details  of  foreign  trade  radically 
different  from  those  which  obtain  in  domestic  commerce,  the  con- 
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trolling  factor  in  both  is  the  cost  to  the  buyer,  delivered  to  him" 
wherever  he  happens  to  be.  The  cost  to  him  is  made  up  of  the  cost 
of  production,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  port,  the  cost  of 
handling  at  the  port  and  the  ocean  freight. 

The  cost  of  transportation  to  the  port  and  the  port  charges  con- 
stitute an  important  part  in  the  total  cost.  It  is  an  universally 
accepted  fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to  transport  goods  by  water  than  by 
rail,  but  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  network  of  rivers  reaching 
from  nearly  every  section  of  this  country  to  the  sea,  no  general  use 
of  these  rivers  is  being  made. 

We  all  know  why  these  rivers  have  not  been  used  and,  while  I  do 
not  rejoice  at  the  condition  of  affairs  which  now  confronts  the  busi- 
ness world,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  some  satisfaction  that  by  reason 
of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  handle  the  traffic,  it  has  now  be- 
come an  absolute  necessity  to  our  commercial  salvation  that  inland 
water  transportation  be  used  to  the  extreme  limit  and  that  those 
powerful  agencies  which  have  successfully  resisted  the  development 
of  these  rivers  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  longer. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  not  the 
price,  must  govern  the  method  of  carrying  goods.  Commerce  must 
flow  along  the  lines  of  least  natural  resistance,  like  heat,  electricity, 
water  and  everything  else  that  moves.  Artificial,  man-made  barriers 
must  be  removed  if  we  are  to  survive  in  the  commercial  war  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

The  world  has  just  concluded  a  great  war  in  which  nations  battled 
to  the  death.  The  survivors  are  still  dazed  with  the  violence  of  that 
conflict,  but  very  soon  the  mental  confusion  will  pass  away  and 
everybody  will  get  down  to  the  job  of  rehabilitation  of  business.  It 
will  be  a  case  in  foreign  trade  of  "dog  eat  dog,"  and  if  we  don't  want 
to  be  the  "under  dog"  we  must  get  into  the  game  quick,  and  on  the 
best  possible  basis.  The  people  should  constantly  keep  before  them 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  getting  their  goods  to  ship  side  at  the 
minimum  of  cost,  and  they  should  compel  the  Government  authorities 
to  be  ruthless  in  their  insistence  that  this  must  be  done  and  liberal 
in  providing  the  means  for  insuring  such  a  result. 

In  the  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  successfully  compete 
with  other  nations  in  foreign  commerce,  the  governing  authorities 
must  "hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may."  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  the  rail  lines  may  want,  but  a  question  of  the 
cheapest  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the 
Port  of  New  York  may  want,  or  what  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  may 
want — it  is  a  question  of  what  port  has  the  strategic  position  for 
getting  the  goods  on  the  ships  at  the  least  cost,  and  is  properly 
equipped  for  handling  those  goods. 

Since  the  wages  paid  in  production  form  a  large  part  of  the  final 
cost,  and  since  it  is  a  settled  custom  in  this  country  to  pay  the  highest 
wages  of  any  country,  the  only  way  to  maintain  that  custom  is  to  get 
our  cost  of  transportation  down  to  the  limit,  because  our  principal 
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competitors  pay  lower  wages  and  have  cheaper  transportation. 
Assuming  that  we  could  meet  foreign  competition  with  our  present 
rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  transportation,  every  penny  saved  in 
transportation  costs  means  just  that  much  more  profit  to  the  farmer 
for  his  grain  and  cotton,  to  the  manufacturer  for  his  output  and, 
consequently,  more  money  to  pay  the  working  people.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  every  consideration  demands  cheap  transportation, 
which  means  the  full  use  of  the  rivers  and  other  waterways. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  offer  any  proof  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  water  transportation  is  the  cheapest  of  all  methods,  and 
certainly  none  of  you -here  present  require  any  arguments  on  the 
subject,  but  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  some  excerpts  from  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  this  organization,  at  the 
Third  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  at  New  Orleans  in 
1916,  because  he  puts  the  proposition  in  such  shape  that  the  figures 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  you.  I  am  also  going  to  read  you 
some  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Theodore  Brent,  Manager  of  the  Gov- 
ernment operated  Mississippi  Warrior  Barge  Lines,  showing  actual 
performance  of  those  lines. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Thompson  said: 

"comparative  transportation  costs" 

"The  experts  of  the  Agricultural  Department  estimate  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  ton  of  freight  a  distance  of  one  mile  by  horse  and 
wagon,  on  the  average  road  in  the  United  States,  at  23  cents.  In 
England,  where  the  roads  are  much  better  than  most  of  those  in  this 
country  and  where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  the  English  call  a  steam  lorry  and  we  would  call  a 
steam  truck,  it  is  said  that  goods  can  be  carried  for  5  cents  per  ton 
per  mile. 

"The  average  rate  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  about  seven  and  one-half  mills  per  ton 
per  mile,  but  I  can  pick  out  a  special  group  of  roads  upon  which  the 
average  has  been  about  five  mills. 

"On  the  Erie  Canal  in  recent  years  the  ton  mile  rate  has  been 
about  three  mills,  while  on  certain  canals  in  Europe,  which  are 
deeper  and  wider  and  on  which  electric  or  other  mechanical  systems 
of  haulage  are  used,  the  rate  is  two  mills. 

"The  official  records  kept  at  the  'Soo'  show  that  the  average  rate 
on  the  freight  carried  into  and  out  of  Lake  Superior  in  1913  was 
two-thirds  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile,  while  coal  is  habitually  carried 
from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Exchange  for  the  statement  that  it  has  often  been  carried  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  for  one-third  of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile." 

Mr.  Thompson,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  this  paper,  held 
in  view  of  his  audience  a  dollar  bill  and  said:  "Suppose  you  had  a 
ton  of  freight  to  ship  and  a  dollar  to  spend  in  shipping  it.  How 
far  will  the  dollar  carry  the  ton  by  the  various  methods  of  transpor- 
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tation  and  at  the  various  rates  just  given?"    And  this  is  the  answer 
he  gave: 

"By  horse  and  wagon,  a  little  over  four  miles;  by  English  steam 
truck,  20  miles;  by  rail,  at  the  average  rate  for  United  States  rail- 
ways, 133  miles;  at  the  rate  on  the  group  of  selected  railways,  200 
miles;  on  the  Erie  Canal,  333  miles;  on  the  European  canals,  500 
miles;  by  lake,  at  the  average  rate  through  the  'Soo'  Canal  in  1913, 
1,500  miles;  while,  at  the  rate  at  which  coal  is  carried  both  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  ton  of 
freight  can  be  shipped  30  miles  for  a  cent,  300  miles  for  a  dime, 
3.000  miles  for  a  dollar. 

"The  difference  in  the  rates  of  transportation  by  different  methods 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
but  there  is  more  in  this  matter  than  has  yet  been  made  apparent. 
Taking  any  point  as  a  center — and  naturally  each  one  of  you  will 
think  of  your  own  city  as  a  center — over  how  great  a  territory  will 
a  dollar  carry  a  ton  by  these  different  methods  and  at  these  various 
rates  of  transportation? 

"By  horse  and  wagon,  over  a  circle  a  little  more  than  8  miles  in 
diampter;  with  the  English  steam  truck  on  the  English  good  road, 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  becomes  40  miles;  at  the  average  railway 
rate  in  the  United  States,  it  expands  to  2fi6  miles;  at  the  rate  on  the 
selected  railways,  to  400  miles;  at  the  Erie  Canal  rate,  to  666  miles; 
at  the  European  canal  rate,  to  1,000  miles;  at  the  'Soo*  Canal  rate, 
to  3,000  miles;  while,  at  the  coal  rate  which  has  been  named,  the 
dollar  will  carry  the  ton  to  the  outer  limits  of  a  circle  6,000  miles  in 
diameter." 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Brent  says: 

"The  Federal  Barge  Line  on  the  Mississippi  River,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1922,  handled  655.789  tons  of  revenue 
freight  at  a  cost  of  $2,432,463.71  and  received  freig-ht  charges  of 
$2,537,489.39.  leaving  a  net  freipht  inrome  of  $121,027.06.  An  analysis 
of  the  operation  shows  that  the  average  net  revenue  per  ton-mile 
was  3.8  mills. 

"In  contrast  with  this  showing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  receipts  per  ton-mile  of  rail  carriers  during  the  four-year 
period  ending  December  31,  1921,  were  10.37  mills  and  for  the 
calendar  years  1920  and  1021,  10.52  mills  and  12.75  mills  respec- 
tively. It  should  be  remembered  that  rates  of  the  Barge  Line  are 
substantially  lower  than  apply  via  all-rail  routes  and  in  the  last 
year's  operation  the  public  saving  in  this  respect  amounted  to 
$850,000.  In  addition  the  Barge  Line  was  able  to  lay  aside  over 
$250,000  to  cover  depreciation  and  retire  or  renew  the  Government's 
investment. 

"The  Federal  Barge  Line  has  48  barges  in  constant  service  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  carrying  capacity  of  87,400  tons.  During 
the  year  1921  the  average  car-loading  on  all-rail  lines  was  24.59  tons. 
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Using  this  unit,  the  Barge  Line  has  added  to  the  sum  total  of  freight- 
carrying  vehicles  the  equivalent  of  3,554  railroad  cars. 

"Reports  issued  by  the  American  Railway  Association  show  the 
present  car  shortage  is  the  largest  in  history.  On  October  23rd  last 
they  indicated  a  net  deficit  of  166,349  cars.  The  largest  previous 
shortage  was  reported  September  1,  1920,  when  146,070  cars  were 
said  to  be  lacking.  Deficits  in  cars  for  the  calendar  year  1920  range 
from  3,808  to  131,247  cars,  with  an  average  of  81,886  cars.  The 
deficits  for  the  year  1921  range  from  110  to  11,219  cars,  an  average 
shortage  of  1,480  cars.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  the  average 
deficit  was  21,621  cars.  This  points  strongly  to  the  need  for  further 
development  of  inland  waterways  to  relieve  the  overburdened  rail 
transportation  system. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  calendar  year  of  1920  the 
actual  number  of  freight  cars  scrapped  was  73,623  as  against  65,582 
added,  leaving  an  actual  decrease  in  car  equipment  at  the  beginning 
of  1921  of  8,091.  From  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission it  would  appear  that  in  1912  the  number  of  freight  cars,  in- 
cluding cabooses,  was  2,247,058,  and  that  in  1918  the  total  was 
2,427,460,  an  increase  of  only  180,402  in  six  years,  or  8  per  cent  over 
the  ownership  in  1912,  while  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  originat- 
ing with  rail  carriers  increased  from  1,031,206,606  in  1912  to 
1,376,844,812  in  1918,  a  percentage  increase  of  33%  over  1912.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  since  that  time  the  available  equipment 
has  gradually  declined,  and  the  further  fact  that  rail  lines  are  only 
offsetting  the  number  of  cars  scrapped  with  new  equipment,  makes 
it  clear  that  some  other  means  of  transportation  must  be  used  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  industrial  enterprises. 

"Nor  do  the  railroads  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  equipment  available 
for  the  demands  made  upon  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  poor  show- 
ing made  in  repairing  rolling  stock.  The  record  shows  that  in  1918 
there  were  available  on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  2,427,460 
freight  cars,  including  cabooses;  in  1919,  2,456,607;  in  1920,  2,417,999 
and  on  Class  I  railroads  in  1921,  2,315,700,  while  the  largest  number 
of  available  cars  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  was  2,291,383  and 
the  lowest  figure  2,258,267.  This  clearly  indicates  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  during  the  year  1921,  69,436  cars  were  either 
ordered  or  installed,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922,  95,199, 
these  facilities  are  gradually  declining. 

"It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  proportion  of  bad  order  cars 
during  the  same  periods.  In  the  year  1918,  5.7  percent  of  the  total 
available  cars  were  out  of  service  for  repairs;  in  1919,  7.1  percent; 
in  1920,  7  percent;  in  1921,  13.2  percent  and  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1922  an  average  of  14.28  percent,  the  percentage  ranging  from 
13.9  percent  in  January,  1922,  to  15.3  percent  in  August,  1922. 
Under  normal  conditions  rail  lines  anticipate  7  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment as  being  in  need  of  repairs,  while  the  average  of  bad  order 
cars  for  the  calendar  year  of  October  1st  almost  doubles  that  figure." 
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This  demonstration  is  proof  conclusive  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
figures  are  not  theoretical  deductions,  but  a  record  of  actual  per- 
formance under  conditions  which  are  by  no  means  ideal.  A  consid- 
eration of  the  lack  of  facilities  at  the  terminals  and  the  handicap 
of  unfavorable  interchange  arrangements  with  the  railroads,  will 
show  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  if  these  handicaps  ai'e 
removed,  which  is  entirely  practicable,  river  transportation  would 
place  the  Mississippi  Valley,  at  least,  in  a  most  favorable  position 
for  world  competition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more  to  prove  that  the  cost 
of  water  transportation  is  so  much  lower  than  any  other  form  that 
it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  fail  to  use  it.  Unless  the  people  of 
the  United  States  make  use  of  the  cheap  method  of  transportation 
which  Nature,  itself,  has  provided,  we  will  retrograde  in  the  volume 
of  our  foreign  commerce  to  the  point  where  we  will  be  a  negligible 
factor  in  world  commerce. 

It  requires  no  profound  knowledge  of  political  economy  to  reach 
this  conclusion.  It  requires  only  a  moderate  amount  of  common 
sense,  because,  if  all  other  nations  which  are  competing  for  foreign 
commerce  do,  in  fact,  make  use  of  their  inland  waterways  for  trans- 
portation and  by  such  means  are  able  to  cut  the  total  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  the  ultimate  consumer  below  our  cost,  and,  in  addition, 
can  obtain  their  labor  at  costs  which  are  a  mere  fraction  of  what  we 
pay,  what  is  there  that  can  prevent  them  from  getting  the  business? 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  visionary  projects  injected 
into  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bills  along  with  those  which  are  meri- 
torious, and  as  a  result  of  this  many  members  of  Congress,  upon 
whom  depend  favorable  action  with  reference  to  the  necessary  appro- 
priations, class  all  such  appropriations  as  attempted  raids  upon  the 
Public  Treasury  and  refuse  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  bring  these  numerous  waterways  into  active  service. 

These  men  should  take  to  heart  a  realization  of  the  part  which 
foreign  commerce  plays  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  and  they 
should  get  it  clear  that,  in  the  event  our  manufacturers  and  farmers 
are  unable  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products  in  foreign  countries, 
the  wages  of  the  working  people  will  not  only  be  necessarily  reduced, 
but  many  of  the  manufacturers  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  and 
others  reduce  their  output  to  the  point  where  unemployment  will 
"become  general. 

Now,  where  does  New  Orleans  come  in  in  this  scheme  of  cheap 
transportation?  If  New  Orleans  were  only  located  on  that  spot  on 
the  map  where  it  is  located,  and  the  Mississippi  River  consisted  only 
of  that  part  of  it  reaching  from  the  harbor  to  the  Gulf,  it  would  be 
the  strategic  point  for  locating  the  port  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the  Government  records.  The 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  New  Orleans  comes  second  to 
New  York  and  for  many  years  in  the  past  and  up  to  a  very  recent 
date  (thanks  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  agencies  to  which  I  have 
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already  referred),  the  Mississippi  River,  in  so  far  as  use  of  it  was 
concerned,  did  not  extend  any  further  North  than  New  Orleans. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  West  to  the  AUeghenies  in  the 
East,  with  but  few  exceptions,  every  stream  heads  for  New  Orleans. 
Anything-  that  will  float,  when  released  in  one  of  these  waterways, 
finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  merely  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Nature 
itself  points  to  New  Orleans  as  the  gateway  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley. 

I  recently  visited  the  great  ports  of  Northern  Europe — Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Bremen  and  Hamburg — several  of  which 
handle  more  tonnage  than  New  Orleans  and  all  of  which  serve  a 
hinterland  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  New  Orleans  in  magnitude 
nor  possibilities  of  future  development.  All  of  these  ports  depend 
largely  upon  inland  water  transportation. 

When  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  make  full  use  of  inland 
water  transportation,  it  is  inevitable  that  New  Orleans  will  be  a 
greater  port  than  all  of  these  ports  combined  and  then  it  will  be 
the  greatest  port  in  the  world.  Whether  or  not  this  is  believed  by 
the  balance  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we  of  New  Orleans  not  only 
believe  it,  but  we  have  such  an  abiding  faith  in  this  belief  that  we 
are  spending  much  more  money  than  we  can  comfortably  afford  in 
preparing  for  the  time  when  our  predictions  become  actualities. 

We  have  already  equipped  our  port  with  a  great  system  of  modern 
wharves  and  steel  transfer  sheds  for  berthing  ships  and  handling 
general  cargo.  Magnificent  grain  elevators  and  cotton  warehouses, 
publicly  owned,  supplement  the  privately  owned  elevators  and  ware- 
houses, all  combined  being  ample  for  present  needs. 

We  have  a  publicly-owned  belt  railway  serving  all  these  facilities. 

Already  the  growth  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  extended 
along  the  banks  of  that  river  for  many  miles  and  there  are  yet  avail- 
able several  miles  of  frontage  which  can  and  will  be  used  for  public 
wharves  and  other  facilities  which  are  needed  for  the  commerce  of 
the  port. 

We  are,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  progress  and  have  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  approximately  twenty  million  dollars,  a  ship 
canal  leading  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Ponchartrain.  The 
banks  of  this  canal,  if  developed  with  the  quay  type  of  wharf,  will 
furnish  about  ten  additional  miles  of  water  front,  but  it  is  the  purpose 
to  develop  this  canal  in  general  with  the  pier  and  slip  type  of  con- 
struction, which  can  easily  take  care  of  five  times  the  present  tonnage 
of  the  port. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  canal  passes  through  land  hereto- 
fore not  used,  there  is  the  possibility  of  unlimited  expansion  by  means 
of  lateral  canals,  and  when  the  needs  of  the  situation  require  it,  there 
is  room  enough  in  this  proposed  inner-harbor  section  to  construct 
a  greater  port  than  a  combination  of  all  the  existing  ports  in  the 
United  States,  as  of  this  date. 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  this  canal  is  to  offer  to  industries  harbor- 
front  sites  where  the  largest  ships  which  float  may  go  direct  to  the 
private  wharves  of  such  industries,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
keenness  of  competition  for  foreign  commerce,  "which  is  inevitable, 
will  result  in  bringing  to  New  Orleans  many  great  industries  which 
can  better  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  by  taking  advantage 
of  facilities  which  are  available  in  New  Orleans. 

While  it  may  be  known  to  all  of  you,  it  is  not  known  to  the  public 
in  general  that  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  maintaining  a  proper  depth  of  water  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  depths  as  have  been  obtained  is  a  very  serious  expense.  While 
there  are  several  mouths  to  this  great  river  there  are  only  two  which 
have  been  improved  to  the  point  of  offering  ingress  and  egress  to 
ships,  and  of  these  two  only  one  is  at  present  in  condition  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  ships  which  desire  to  go  to  New  Orleans. 

The  very  eminent  engineers  who  have  had  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  mouths  of  this  river  open  are  doing  all  that  is  humanly 
possible,  with  the  appropriations  placed  at  their  disposal,  but  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  realize 
that  it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  only  opening 
which  is  today  dependable  may,  by  some  accident,  become  temporarily 
closed,  thus  seriously  interfering  with  the  flow  of  the  great  volume 
of  commerce  through  that  port. 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  engineers  who  have  studied  this 
problem  have  looked  with  considerable  favor  upon  a  project  to  dig 
a  ship  canal  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  direct  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thereby  not  only  shortening  the  distance  to  the  sea  by  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  but  providing  a  safe  and  dependable  waterway, 
which  will  require,  at  its  outer  end,  very  little  dredging  to  maintain 
sufficient  depth  to  handle  the  largest  ships  afloat.  The  preliminary 
plans  of  this  canal  indicate  that  it  will  be  a  lateral  connecting  with 
the  Industrial  Canal,  above  referred  to,  at  some  convenient  point 
between  the  River  and  the  Lake,  heading  direct  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  not  utilizing  the  shallow  waters  of  Lake  Ponchartrain. 

When  this  Government  canal  is  completed,  the  real  harbor  of  New 
Orleans  will  be  located  away  from  the  treacherous  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  practically  constant  water  level;  where  fire- 
proof, stable  and  enduring  structures  can  be  built  and  where  all  the 
trackage  and  other  facilities  can  be  arranged  for  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency. 

We  want  this  canal  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  we  want  the  two  outlets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  because  this  great  valley  cannot  afford 
to  depend  on  less  than  three  openings,  when  it  is  quite  possible  that 
one  or  two  may  be  temporarily  out  of  commission. 

All  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  and  especially  we  members  of  the 
Board  of  Port  Commissioners  and  our  staff  of  operating  officials  who 
are  charged  with   the   administration  of  the  port   affairs,  want  the 
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people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  know  that  we  regard  New  Orleans 
as  their  port.  We  fully  realize  the  big  things  we  must  do  to  properly 
take  care  of  their  commerce.  We  are  keeping  close  watch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  things  having  a  bearing  upon  our  problem  and  we  have 
authorized  our  engineers,  in  their  program  of  new  construction,  to 
keep  at  least  five  years  ahead  of  the  actual  wharf  necessities. 

We  expect  to  open  our  inner-harbor  canal  in  January,  and  it  is 
proposed  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
which  will  be  held  in  April,  1923,  to  have  a  fitting  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  this  great  potential  facility.  You  gentlemen  here  present, 
and  your  friends,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  with  us  on  that  occasion. 

We  are  planning  in  New  Orleans  to  make  that  the  greatest  port 
and  industrial  development  in  the  world.  This  may  sound  to  many 
of  you  like  an  idle  dream,  but  as  the  Irishman  said  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  Niagara  Falls  was  considered  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  because  of  the  great  mass  of  water  tum- 
bling over  the  Falls — "Well,  what's  to  hinder  it?"     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  expression  of 
faith  of  Mr.  Lockett  that  the  port  of  New  York  must  look  to  its 
laurels. 


JOINT  DEBATE 

SUBJECT — "Should  Water  Competition  Be  Considered  a  Justification 

for  Relief  from  the  Long-and-Short-Haul  Clause?" 

*^°~^  "  AFFIRMATIVE 

S.  J.  Wettrick,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Attorney  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NEGATIVE 

Frank  Lyon,  Washington,  D.  C,  Attorney  American-Hawaiian  and 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Cos.,  on  behalf  of  The  Intermediate  Rate 
Association. 

President  Small:  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  an  address  was 
made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
opposing  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  waterways,  who  con- 
tended quite  vigorously  that  our  superior  waterways  as  carriers 
were  archaic,  that  they  had  served  their  day,  that  they  were  not 
properly  part  of  our  transportation  system  and  that  they  could  not 
compete  with  railways  as  the  principal  instrumentality  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  noted,  however,  by  the  careful  observer  that  wherever  a 
waterway  is  developed  and  wherever  it  is  used,  the  traffic  managers 
of  our  good  friends,  the  railroads,  immediately  take  notice.  The 
extent  to  which  they  take  notice  in  the  reforming  of  their  rates, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  conditions,  the  extent  of  commerce 
carried  upon  the  waterways. 

The  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  a  monumental  enter- 
prise most  creditable  to  the  genius  of  our  engineers  and  the  initiative 
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of  the  American  people,  has  evolved  a  great  commerce,  particu- 
larly between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts.  Out  of  that  has 
arisen  certain  traffic  problems — rates  by  rail  from  coast  to  coast; 
rates  to  interior  points  and  between  the  interior  points;  and  from 
the  coast  to  interior  points — and  in  all  that  section  of  the  country 
which  we  commonly  call  the  "Intermountain  Section,"  the  question 
of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  and  what  they  think  is  the  extension 
of  justice  to  them,  is  very,  very  much  in  the  public  mind.  You  are 
going  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  question  this  morning,  at  least  I 
assume  both  these  gentlemen  are  here.  I  have  heard  so.  You  are 
going  to  hear  that  question  discussed  this  morning  and  both  sides 
of  it  presented.  It  is  an  acute  question.  It  has  got  to  be  settled 
sometime,  wisely  and  justly,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and 
in  the  interests  of  water  carriers,  and  in  the  interest,  primarily,  of 
the  American  public. 

So  far  as  The  Chair  is  aware  no  special  rules  have  been  adopted 
for  this  discussion,  except  that  The  Chair  will  say  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  reputation  of  the  two  gentlemen,  that  they  are  going  to  present 
their  views  intelligently  and  in  such  a  way  as  best  they  can  to  carry 
conviction. 

The  query  for  debate  is  in  these  words:  "Should  Water  Competi- 
tion Be  Considered  a  Justification  for  Relief  from  the  Long-and- 
Short-Haul  Clause?"  For  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  S.  J.  Wettrick,  of  Seattle,  who 
is  Attorney  for  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
gentleman  to  you.     (Applause.) 

Address — S.  J.  Wettrick,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Congress: 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  my  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  this  question,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  do  not  represent  either  the  railroads  or  the  steamships, 
and  that  I  do  not  favor  rail  transportation  as  against  water  trans- 
portation, or  vice  versa. 

In  its  ultimate  effect,  the  question  we  are  to  discuss  is  whether 
the  railroads  of  the  country  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  compe- 
tition with  the  steamships,  and  inasmuch  as  I  affirm  the  proposition 
4nvolved,  I  must  of  necessity  speak  on  the  side  of  the  railroads.  I 
shall  not,  however,  as  those  who  deny  the  proposition  do,  contend 
for  a  monopoly  of  traffic  which  would  or  should  be  competitive,  but 
for  equality  of  opportunity  as  between  the  two  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Seattle,  as  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  located  upon  the  water, 
is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  condition  under  which  the 
railroads  and  the  water  carriers  may  compete  freely  with  each  other, 
and  my  purpose  will  be  to  show  you  that  this  is  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cities, 
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but  of  the  railroads,  the  intermountain  territory,  and  of  the  people 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  question  as  stated  is,  whether  water  competition  should  be 
considered  justification  for  relief  from  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause,  which  I  may,  by  force  of  habit,  refer  to  during  my  discussion 
as  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  you  will 
understand  that  the  two  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  principle  involved  is  as  wide  as  the  country  and  applies  in 
connection  with  river  transportation  as  it  does  in  connection  with 
the  transcontinental  lines  making  rates  to  compete  with  the  inter- 
coastal  steamship  lines.  The  Chairman,  in  his  introduction,  how- 
ever, referred  to  the  transcontinental  situation,  and  inasmuch  as  that 
is  the  most  important  one  and  the  opposing  speaker  appears  on 
behalf  of  the  Intermediate  Rate  Association,  I  shall  refer  to  that 
particularly  by  way  of  illustration. 

Now  what  does  relief  from  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  mean? 
It  means  this:  That  clause  prohibits  the  railroads  from  charging 
less  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul,  but  provides  that,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  in  special  cases,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  grant  them  authority  to  do  so,  and  relief  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  means  that  the  railroads  are  permitted 
to  make  lower  rates  to  the  terminals  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
water  lines  than  the  rates  which  they  maintain  at  intermediate 
points.  In  order  to  do  that  they  must  get  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission, or  in  other  words,  get  relief  from  the  absolute  provisions  of 
the  Fourth  Section. 

It  is  true,  as  the  preceding  speaker  stated,  that  water  transpor- 
tation is  the  cheapest  transportation  that  we  have,  at  least  that  is 
used  to  any  great  extent  for  long  haul  traffic.  It  is  certainly  cheaper 
than  rail  transportation,  generally  speaking,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
that  fact  we  would  not  have  this  question  before  us. 

Since  water  transportation  is  cheaper  than  rail  transportation, 
the  steamships  operating  through  the  Panama  Canal  fix  the  rates 
between  the  two  coasts.  They  are  on  a  basis  which  may  be  said  to 
be  considerably  lower  than  what  would  be  deemed  normal  rail  rates 
between  the  two  coasts.  In  order  for  the  railroads  to  compete  for 
the  traffic,  therefore,  they  must  make  lower  rates  than  might  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  reasonable. 

If  they  are  denied  relief,  they  have  the  choice  of  two  things.  They 
may  either  keep  their  rates  up  at  the  terminals  and  lose  the  traffic 
to  the  steamship  lines,  or  they  may  reduce  the  rates  to  the  terminals 
and  bring  them  down  at  intermediate  points  to  the  level  of  the  rates 
established  at  the  terminals.  Either  course  would  be  very  serious, 
if  not  ruinous,  to  the  rail  lines,  because  it  would  mean  too  large  a 
loss  of  revenue. 

The  question  then  arises:  Will  anyone  be  injured  if  the  railroads 
are  permitted  to  make  lower  rates  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete for  the  traffic  between  the  two  coasts  so  long  as  they  can  make 
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a  profit  on  that  traffic  over  and  above  the  additional  cost  of  handling 
it?  The  intermediate  communities  claim  that  it  is  a  discrimination 
against  them  for  the  terminal  cities  to  be  given  lower  rates  than 
the  rates  which  they  enjoy,  and  that  it  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  we  start  with  the  premise 
that  the  steamship  lines  already  have  these  lower  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  that  the  Pacific  Coast  shippers  are 
able  to  get  their  freight  at  the  low  rates  which  the  water  carriers 
make,  so  that  when  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  make  competitive 
rates  they  are  simply  meeting  a  situation  which  already  exists  and 
which  does  not  change  the  relationship  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities  and  the  intermediate  territory  and  therefore  does  not  constitute 
discrimination. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  actually  a  benefit  to  the  intermediate  terri- 
tory. If  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  make  competitive  rates — 
and  when  I  say  competitive  rates,  I  don't  mean,  necessarily,  the  same 
rates  as  the  steamships  have,  but  rather  equivalent  rates.  The  rail- 
roads can  ordinarily  compete  for  traffic  between  the  two  coasts  at 
rates  that  are  from,  say,  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds  higher  than  those  of  the  steamship  lines,  due  to  their  superi- 
ority in  service  and  things  of  that  kind.  Now,  if  the  railroads  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  this  traffic  and  make  whatever  profit  they  can 
on  it,  though  it  may  not  be  as  much  as  they  normally  should  make, 
that  will  not  injure  the  intermediate  communities.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  a  benefit  to  them,  because  whatever  the  railroads  can  make 
on  the  terminal  traffic  will  go  that  far  to  keep  up  the  means  of 
transportation  upon  which  the  intermediate  communities  must  de- 
pend. If  the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  terminal 
traffic  and  make  whatever  profit  they  can  on  it,  whatever  they  lose  in 
that  respect  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  charging  the  interior  terri- 
tory, where  there  is  no  water  competition,  enough  more  to  make  it  up. 

This  question  has  been  under  discussion  for  years — ever  since  the 
transcontinental  lines  reached  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  many  years  and  that  Com- 
mission has  always  sustained  the  principle,  and  has  repeatedly  said 
that  it  constitutes  no  discrimination  against,  or  injury  to,  the  inter- 
mediate territory. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  quote  two  or  three  statements  from 
the  Commission  in  some  of  these  cases. 

"If  the  railroads  are  able  to  make  such  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  will  hold  to  their  lines  some  portion  of 
this  traffic  with  profit  to  themselves,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  The  acceptance  of  this  traffic  will  add  something  to  their  net 
revenues  and  to  that  extent  decrease  and  not  increase  the  burden 
that  must  be  borne  by  other  traffic." 

"If  governmental  control  is  so  exercised  as  to  prevent  them  (the 
railroads)  from  securing  any  considerable  portion  of  the  business 
to  and  from  the  terminals  and  the  largest  possible  return  therefrom. 
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such  return  must  be  derived  from  other  communities  along  their 
lines." 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  the 
transcontinental  carriers  and  these  intermountain  cities  in  particular, 
will  be  served  by  a  policy  which  permits  the  transcontinental  carriers 
to  share  with  the  water  lines  in  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports." 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  intermediate  communities. 

A  further  question,  I  apprehend,  will  arise  in  this  connection,  due 
to  the  fact  that  my  friend  who  is  to  discuss  the  other  side  is  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  inter-coastal  steamship  lines,  and  that  is 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  railroads  should  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  with  the  steamship  lines. 

Section  500  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  which  I  understand 
was  included  largely  through  the  suggestions  of  this  organization, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  "to  foster  and  preserve  in 
full  vigor  both  rail  and  water  transportation."  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  those  who  proposed  that  declaration  had  in  mind,  but  I  assume 
it  is  to  be  accepted  as  it  expressly  reads,  and  if  so,  I  submit  that 
you  cannot  foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail  and  water 
transportation  unless  you  permit  the  railroads  to  make  rates  on 
which  they  can  compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  steamship 
lines. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  there  should 
be  competition.  If  you  should  prevent  what  is  suggested  in  this  reso- 
lution, it  would  absolutely  destroy  competition  between  rail  and  water 
lines,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  more  inter- 
ested in  competition  in  connection  with  their  relationships  with  car- 
riers than  they  are  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  transportation  has  a  benefit  or  advantage.  From  the  great 
general  public  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me — whether  we  are  inter- 
ested in  river  transportation,  in  the  steamship  lines,  in  the  railroads, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — that  we  must  take  the  view  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  public  benefit  will  be  derived  if  the  railroads  are  permitted 
freely  to  compete. 

Upon  this  point  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  of 
these  cases  has  said: 

"One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  was 
to  preserve  competition  between  carriers.  Competition  involves  a 
striving  between  or  among  two  or  more  persons  or  organizations  for 
the  same  object.  There  can  exist  no  evenhanded  striving  between 
two  persons  when  one  is  bound  and  the  other  is  free,  and  the  maximum 
of  real  and  effective  competition  cannot  exist  between  these  boat  lines 
and  rail  lines  when  one  side  is  free  promptly  to  make  any  rate  it  de- 
sires while  the  other  is  so  restricted  by  statutory  requirement  as  to  be 
unable  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  proper  protection  of  its 
business." 
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What  is  the  situation  at  the  present  time?  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  steamships — though  there  are  now  approximately  94  in  the 
Canal  service,  which  compares  with  the  number  that  were  in  the 
service  prior  to  the  war  by  just  a  reversal  of  the  figures,  the  number 
then  being  49 — that  these  numerous  steamships  have  all  the  business 
they  can  handle,  and  we  know  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with  the 
railroads.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  transcontinental  lines  are  haul- 
ing westbound  a  large  preponderance  of  empty  cars  to  bring  back  the 
products  from  the  West  to  the  East. 

During  the  war  the  lower  rates  to  the  terminals  were  withdrawn, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  then  no  steamships  in  the  intercoastal 
service,  and  they  have  not  been  restored  since,  with  the  result  that  the 
railroads  are  not  in  a  position  to  compete,  and  that,  in  order  to  bring 
the  large  volume  of  traffic  from  the  West,  they  must  haul  empty  cars 
into  that  territory. 

What  benefit  is  that  to  the  intermediate  territory  ?  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  if  the  railroads  were  permitted  to  make  lower  rates  so 
they  could  attract  a  part  of  the  traffic  handled  by  the  steamship  lines 
and  fill  up  their  empty  cars?  That  would  induce  a  return  of  the 
cars  to  the  West,  where  they  are  needed.  It  would  mean  better  service, 
and  that  is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  great  western  territory,  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  interested  in  this  question. 

The  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  steamship  lines.  We  don't  want  to  get  along  without 
either,  and,  unless  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  steamship  lines,  they  will  be  seriously  crippled.  The 
great  interior  commerce  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  railroads, 
which  form  a  gridiron  of  steel  over  every  part  of  it,  and  we  should 
be  fully  as  much  interested  in  their  prosperity  as  in  that  of  the 
steamships,  and  realize  that  they  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  compete  as  other  means  of  transportation  have.    (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  pleasure  now  in 
presenting  to  you  Mr.  Frank  Lyon,  of  this  city,  but  who  represents 
certain  steamship  lines  and  also  the  Intermediate  Rate  Association. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  represents  any  peculiar  selfish  interests,  but  simply 
give  viewpoints  from  the  angle  of  the  public.  I  now  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Mr.  Lyon.  (Applause.)  I  should  have  said  there 
would  be  a  brief  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Wettrick  and  also  a  brief  reply 
from  Mr.  Lyon,  if  he  sees  fit. 

Address — Frank  Lyon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the  Association: 

I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  so  state  my  case  as  to  require  no  reply  on 
my  part.  (Laughter.)  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  it  so  that  I  will 
not  have  to  make  a  reply.  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  am  an  advocate.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  thing,  or  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I  imagine  I  have  before  me 
a  much  easier  task  than  had  my  opponent,  because  I  have  a  partial 
and  sympathetic  audience. 
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If  I  understand  the  purpose  of  your  Association,  it  is  to  develop 
water  commerce.  You  are  not  particularly  solicitous  about  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  except  as  they  serve  your  needs,  just  as  other 
inventions  serve  them,  but  I  assume  you  are  here  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  water  lines,  and  I  am  here  to  join  you,  and  to  tell  you  from 
the  experience  I  have  had  how  it  may  be  done.  The  method  that  has 
been  pursued  by  my  honorable  opponent,  against  whom  I  have  ap- 
peared for  the  last  ten  years  in  many  controversies  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  is  the  best  way  to  wipe  out  transporta- 
tion by  water  that  could  be  devised,  I  point  to  history  in  support  of 
that  statement.  This  country  now  has  the  greatest  natural  system 
of  waterways  in  the  world.  The  possibilities  of  its  development  are 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  present  generation  and  it  lies  with  such 
organizations  as  this  to  initiate  the  steps  required  for  its  development. 
We  have  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world.  We  have  the  greatest  har- 
bors. We  have  probably  the  longest  coastline.  With  these  wonderful 
natural  facilities  placed  at  our  disposal  by  nature,  what  has  been  the 
history  of  water  transportation  during  the  past  sixty  years — since  the 
advent  of  railroads  in  the  equation  of  transportation?  You,  gentle- 
men, know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Water  as  a  means  of  transportation 
has  been  in  use  since  the  earliest  times.  The  aborigines  had  their 
canoes,  and  then  came  the  application  of  the  sail  as  applied  to  the 
canoe.  This  transportation  goes  back  thousands  of  years.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  transporting  commodities  from  the  earliest  time. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  came  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  by  Watt,  and,  a  little  later,  its  application  to  the  rail- 
road. Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  development  of  the  railroad  was  in 
its  infancy.  After  that  war  there  was  a  great  impetus  to  the  building 
of  railroads,  and,  coincident  therewith,  was  the  disappearance  of  the 
ship.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  American  flag  was  in  all  the  har- 
bors of  the  world.  Since  the  Civil  War,  the  American  flag  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  high  seas.  It  was  in  part  restored  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  fleet  during  the  recent  war.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
sidize those  ships  in  order  that  the  flag  may  continue  upon  the  sea. 

The  coastwise  traffic  of  this  country  has  always  been  protected  by 
laws  which  prohibit  the  engaging  therein  of  foreign  ships,  but  there 
never  has  been  any  law  which  forbade  the  railroads  from  depriving 
such  ships  of  business  by  the  railroads  charging  less  at  the  water  com- 
petitive points  than  they  do  to  points  in  the  interior  where  there  is  no 
competition.  I  am  here  to  advocate  a  line  of  policy  on  your  part  that 
will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  not  permit  the  railroads 
to  deprive  the  steamships  of  business  by  charging  less  than  reasonable 
rates  at  the  ports  of  call  of  the  ships.  Under  the  present  law,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  authorize  lower  rates  at  the 
water  competitive  point.    This  authority  should  be  withd^a^vn. 

It  is  a  question  of  governmental  policy  as  to  whether  there  shall  be 
transportation  by  water.  The  Government  might  adopt  a  policy,  or 
rather  continue  the  present  policy,  of  throwing  all  of  its  energies  to 
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the  development  of  the  railroad,  leaving  the  ships  to  take  only  that 
business  which  the  railroad  does  not  want.  I  heard  a  prominent  attor- 
ney of  one  of  the  transcontinental  lines  make  an  interesting  argument 
upon  the  proposition  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  develop  the 
railroad  than  the  ship.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  that  contention,  it 
is  understandable  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  money 
invested  in  railroads.  But  what  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
is,  how  an  advocate  from  Seattle,  an  important  port  on  the  Pacific, 
the  residence  of  my  opponent,  could  advocate  any  policy  that  would 
deprive  Seattle  of  one  pound  of  transportation  by  water.  The  only 
advantage  a  seaport  has  over  an  interior  point  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
accessible  to  transportation  by  water,  and  here  my  opponent  advocates 
a  policy  which  has  the  effect  of  transferring  from  the  bottoms  of 
the  ships  to  the  railroads  traffic  that  would  naturally  go  by  water  if 
it  were  not  for  the  policy  advocated  by  him !  It  is  a  natural  argument 
for  the  representative  of  a  railroad.  It  is  an  unnatural  argument 
for  the  representative  of  a  port. 

The  concrete  proposition  which  is  now  before  this  Association  is  to 
have  Congress  enact  a  law  depriving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  power  to  permit  a  railroad  to  reduce  its  rates  to  and 
from  water  competitive  points  below  a  reasonable  basis,  when  such 
reduction  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  water  lines  of 
business  they  would  secure  if  the  railroads  were  forced  to  charge 
the  water  competitive  point  the  same  reasonable  rate  that  it  must 
charge  interior  points. 

If  the  authority  granted  by  the  Commission  to  the  railroads  to 
charge  less  than  reasonable  rates  to  the  water  competitive  points  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  either  diverting  to  the  railroads  a  portion  of  the 
business  then  being  handled  by  the  water  lines  or  preventing  new 
business  from  coming  to  the  water  lines,  the  action  of  the  Commission 
is  of  no  avail  whatever  to  the  railroad.  It  is  important  to  get  this 
thought  clearly  in  your  minds.  The  purpose  of  a  departure  from  the 
rigid  provision  of  the  Fourth  Section,  that  the  railroads  shall  not 
charge  less  for  the  longer  distance,  is  to  divert  natural  water-borne 
business  to  the  railroads.  This  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  has  been  amended  two  or  three  times,  but  the  fundamental 
purpose  has  been  written  into  all  the  amendments.  Long  before  1887, 
when  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  was  enacted,  railroads  were 
charging  less  at  water  competitive  points,  and  that  policy  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  a  regulating  body,  created  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the 
interests  of  railroads  and  shippers  over  railroads.  It  has  no  official 
duty  with  reference  to  water  lines.  The  Commission  has  no  authority 
over  ships  and  the  steamships  have  no  rights  before  the  Commission, 
unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  joint  rates.  The  Commission  has  always 
been  most  courteous  in  permitting  the  representatives  of  the  water 
lines  to  appear  before  it  when  Fourth  Section  applications  were  being 
considered  which  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  business  to  the  rail- 
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roads  if  authority  were  granted.  In  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920, 
Congress  has  said  that  railroads  may  earn  5^/^  or  6  percent,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  see  that  they  do  earn  this  if  reasonably 
possible  and  the  interests  of  the  water  carriers  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  in  its  attempt  to  have  the  railroads  make 
these  earnings. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  imply  that  the  Commission  is  without  sym- 
pathy for  the  water  lines.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Congress  has 
so  framed  the  Fourth  Section,  and  the  exceptions  to  be  authorized 
thereunder,  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  propriety  for  the 
Commission  to  lean  toward  serving  the  railroads  at  the  expense  of 
the  water  lines.  In  other  words,  your  remedy  is  before  Congress  and 
not  before  the  Commission.  So  long  as  Congress  leaves  the  law  in 
the  form  it  now  is,  that  the  Commission  may  allow  less  rates  at  water 
competitive  points  than  at  intermediate  points,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  Commission  will  lean  to  the  granting  of  such  authority  when  the 
railroads  show  that  the  water  lines  are  getting  the  business.  The 
Commission  may  not  be  justly  criticized  for  this  attitude. 

During  the  war,  there  was  no  transportation  by  water  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the  railroads  secured  100  percent  of 
the  business.  That  was  the  ideal  condition  from  the  railroads'  point 
of  view.  After  the  war,  the  steamships  again  reappeared  in  the  coast- 
to-coast  business.  In  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  not  have  reap- 
peared had  they  not  made  rates  lower  than  the  reasonable  rates  that 
had  been  heretofore  charged  by  the  railroads.  They  could  only  secure 
business  by  reducing  rates,  as  their  service  is  less  attractive.  As  soon 
as  the  steamships  commenced  to  secure  this  transcontinental  business 
in  such  volume  as  to  justify  their  continuance  in  the  business,  the 
railroads  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  leave  to 
depart  from  the  rule  of  the  Fourth  Section,  by  charging  less  between 
the  coasts  than  to  intermediate  points.  There  were  several  of  these 
applications  before  the  Commission,  some  on  westbound  business  and 
some  on  eastbound.  The  Commission  granted  some  and  denied  others. 
The  denial  was  not  based  upon  the  fact  that,  if  granted,  the  business 
would  be  diverted  from  the  water  to  the  rail  line. 

The  basis  of  these  applications  by  the  railroads  was  that  the  ships 
were  taking  business  between  the  coasts  which  they  had  not  therefore 
handled,  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
railroads  should  be  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  charge  less  for 
the  haul  between  the  coasts  than  to  intermediate  points.  This  means 
that  less  than  reasonable  rates  would  be  charged  by  the  railroads  be- 
tween the  coasts  while  reasonable  rates  would  be  charged  to  the  inter- 
mediate destinations.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  additional  business  is  less  than  the  average  cost  of  handling 
all  business.  In  other  words,  with  the  railroads  operating  between 
the  coasts,  if  business  now  carried  by  the  ships  could  be  transferred 
to  the  railroad,  the  additional  cost  of  handling  this  new  business  would 
be  relatively  small.    It  was  upon  this  theory  that  the  case  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Commission,  and  the  railroads  showed  that  they  would 
not  lose  money  by  taking  on  the  additional  business  at  less  than  just 
and  reasonable  rates  as  that  phrase  is  understood  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

The  Commission  has  heretofore  recognized  this  as  justifying  an  ex- 
ception to  the  Fourth  Section,  if  other  provisions  of  the  law  were  not 
violated.  These  low  rates  could  not  be  authorized  if  their  application 
unduly  prejudiced  the  interior.  Some  of  the  applications  made  by 
the  railroads  were  granted  and  some  were  denied.  It  would  be  tedious 
for  the  audience  for  me  to  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
technical  grounds  upon  which  the  applications  were  granted  and 
denied.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  denials  were  not  based  upon  consider- 
ation for  the  water  lines.  The  westbound  applications  were  in  such 
form  that  the  Commission  held  some  sections  would  be  unduly  preju- 
diced if  they  were  granted.  These  denials  have  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  water  lines  to  as  great  an  extent  as  though  there  were  a 
rigid  Fourth  Section  applicable  to  this  particular  business.  However, 
these  decisions  favorable  to  the  water  lines  may  be  reversed  at  any 
time  the  Commission  should  change  its  mind,  or  whenever  there  should 
be  a  change  in  membership.  It  must  be  remembered  that  substan- 
tially the  same  law  has  been  in  effect  since  1887,  and  this  is  among 
the  few  decisions  rendered  that  have  curtailed  the  activity  of  the  rail- 
roads in  depriving  ships  of  business  where  actual  water  competition 
was  shown.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Commission  from  time  to  time,  it  is  vitally  important  that  it 
should  have  no  discretion,  and  that  the  railroads  should  be  forced  to 
adhere  to  the  strict  provision  of  the  Fourth  Section  where  water  com- 
petition alone  is  involved. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  remember  that  in  these  recent 
transcontinental  applications,  some  were  granted  and  some  were 
denied.  It  may  be  that  upon  a  second  application  some  of  those  now 
denied  may  be  granted.  It  may  interest  the  Association  to  know  that 
there  is  set  for  hearing  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  January  30,  1923,  a 
number  of  applications  of  these  same  transcontinental  carriers  for 
permission  to  depart  from  the  rigid  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Section 
in  the  making  of  rates  on  hides  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  This  involves  identically  the  same  question  that  was  in  the 
application  for  leave  to  depart  from  the  Fourth  Section  in  the  case  of 
wool  which  was  denied  by  the  Commission. 

The  shipping  industry  can  not  be  built  up  successfully  so  long  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  left  discretion  to  allow  depar- 
tures from  the  Fourth  Section,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
limiting  of  business  to  be  transported  by  water.  To  do  away  with  un- 
certainty, the  law  should  be  either  that  the  railroads  may  take  all  the 
business,  or  that  the  boat  lines  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
transportation  without  having  hanging  over  them  the  continuing 
threat  that  at  any  moment  this  business  will  be  taken  from  them,  be- 
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cause  of  authority  granted  by  the  Commission  to  the  railroads  to 
charge  less  than  reasonable  rates  at  the  water  competitive  points. 

The  issue  is  clearly  drawn  and  is  simple.  There  may  be  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that,  if  the  water  lines  transport  the  business,  the  rail- 
roads will  lose  it.  The  converse  is  equally  true.  If  the  railroads 
transport  it,  the  boat  lines  will  lose  it.  It  is  for  this  Association  to 
take  a  definite  and  positive  position  in  support  of  its  own  interests 
and  that  position  should  be  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  not  have  authority  to  allow  the  railroads  to  charge  less  than 
reasonable  rates  at  water  competitive  points. 

In  these  applications,  the  railroads  in  making  them  and  the  Com- 
mission in  rendering  its  decision  often  speaks  of  dividing  the  business 
between  the  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines.  In  fact,  that  is  what  meet- 
ing competition  means — that  both  means  of  transportation  shall  do 
part  of  the  transporting.  However,  you  can  never  get  the  railroads 
to  say  what  proportion  of  the  business  they  hope  to  take  from  the 
water  lines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  intend  to  get  it  all,  if 
they  can  do  so  under  rates  that  will  be  allowed  by  the  Commission. 
It  is  only  a  pretense  on  their  part  to  say  that  they  want  only  a 
portion  of  the  business.  If  they  are  entitled  to  take  one  percent  of 
the  water  business  they  are  entitled  to  take  99  percent  of  it  so  long 
as  they  do  not  place  a  burden  on  other  railroad  traffic,  and  that  is 
what  they  intend  to  do  under  their  application.  The  history  of 
railroading  shows  that  that  is  what  they  have  substantially  done 
upon  all  the  inland  waterways  of  this  country. 

Due  to  the  war,  the  high  railroad  rates  charged  during  and  since 
the  war  and  to  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  at  present  constituted  is  more  favorable  to 
water  lines,  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  both  in  coastwise 
and  inland  water-borne  traffic.  If  this  attitude  could  not  be  changed, 
the  water  business  would  continue  to  grow,  but  so  long  as  that 
attitude  is  subject  to  change,  as  it  is  under  the  present  law,  the 
ventures  in  water  lines  will  be  restricted,  as  no  one  will  know  when 
his  investment  will  be  made  unprofitable  by  the  granting  of  appli- 
■  cations. 

That  the  granting  of  applications  in  the  past  has  gone  further 
than  the  law  contemplated,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  water 
competitive  points  have  always  been  represented  before  the  Com- 
mission by  counsel  and  traffic  men  urging  the  Commission  to  grant 
the  application.  Of  course,  if  these  applications  went  no  further 
than  to  give  to  the  water  competitive  points  only  the  advantage 
which  they  enjoyed  by  water,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  water  points  to  be  insisting  before  the  Commission 
that  the  applications  be  granted.  The  moment  you  see  one  of  these 
attorneys  or  traffic  men  appear  before  the  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  application  of  the  railroad,  you  may  rest  assured  that  grant- 
ing the  application  will  give  the  water  competitive  point  something 
more  than  it  has  been  able  to  secure  by  the  water  line.    During  the 
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past  ten  years,  in  which  I  have  represented  the  water  lines  in  the 
transcontinental  cases,  our  strongest  opponents  have  been,  not  the 
railroads,  but  the  terminal  cities.  The  representatives  of  those  cities 
have  insisted  that  the  applications  be  granted,  although  they  repre- 
sented the  ports  from  which  the  ships  sailed.  It  is  a  strikingly  incon- 
sistent attitude  for  the  ports  to  insist  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  pursue  such  a  course  of  action  as  will  deprive  the  ships 
serving  the  ports  of  the  only  business  they  are  able  to  secure.  Yet 
this  has  been  their  position  in  all  these  cases,  as  it  is  that  of  my 
opponent  here. 

Not  only  have  the  railroads  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  meet 
the  water  competition  at  the  places  where  that  competition  actually 
existed  but,  under  the  principle  of  "market  competition,"  they  have 
insisted  that  they  have  a  right  to  deprive  the  water  lines  of  business 
not  only  by  making  less  than  reasonable  rates  between  the  ports,  but 
by  making  less  than  reasonable  rates  from  an  interior  point  of  manu- 
facture to  the  port  reached  by  the  steamship. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  Commission  has  no  obligation  to  the 
steamships  while  it  has  a  definite  obligation  to  the  railroads,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  decide  Fourth  Section  applications 
with  that  duty  ever  before  it.  It  is  for  the  Commission  to  say  how 
far  the  railroads  may  go  in  reducing  rates  to  meet  water  competition. 
The  only  limitation  is  that  the  rates  shall  not  be  so  low  as  to  cast 
a  burden  upon  other  commerce.  It  must  at  least  pay  the  extra  cost 
of  handling  the  additional  traffic.  This  additional  cost  is  so  low  that 
if  allowed  to  be  applied  by  the  railroads  there  will  be  little  water 
transportation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  "out-of-proflt  cost" 
is  not  the  "out-of-profit"  cost  from  port  to  port,  but  from  some 
interior  point  to  the  port  of  destination.  Under  such  conditions 
no  water  line  could  meet  the  situation.  Under  that  practice,  the 
railroads  have  in  the  past  been  allowed  an  exception  under  the 
Fourth  Section  in  making  rates  from  Colorado  to  San  Francisco  to 
meet  the  competition  of  boats  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
In  this  case  the  "out-of-profit"  cost  is  only  that  cost  from  Colorado 
to  San  Francisco.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Commission  in  the 
transcontinental  cases  leans  away  from  this  method  of  making  rates. 
But  up  to  that  decision  the  Commission  has  authorized  the  meeting 
of  water  competition  under  the  conditions  named. 

Compared  with  the  twelve  thousand  million  tons  of  freight  origi- 
nated by  railroads  each  year  in  this  country,  the  amount  handled 
by  the  water  lines  is  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  transcontinental 
cases,  it  appeared  that  in  1921  the  total  tonnage,  both  eastbound  and 
westbound,  through  the  Panama  Canal  from  coast  to  coast  was  about 
1,500,000  tons,  and  that  the  earnings  were  not  over  $15  a  ton,  making 
the  gross  revenue  $22,500,000.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  rail  car- 
riers in  1921  was  over  six  billions.  The  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Sec- 
tion  applications   was   to   transfer    part   of   this   $22,500,000   to   the 
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railroads.  If  they  had  secured  all  of  it  they  would  hardly  have 
known  that  it  had  been  received. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  repeat  that,  if  you  are  to  serve  the  interest 
which  brings  you  together  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  urge  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  to  the  effect  that  water  competition  shall  not  constitute  an 
exception  under  the  Fourth  Section  authorizing  the  charging  of  less 
for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul.  (Applause.) 

Presdent  Small:  The  Chair  hopes  the  audience  will  remain  just 
a  few  minutes  longer,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  through  courtesy  to  these  very  intelligent  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Wettrick  will  now  have  a  reply.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  Mr.  Wettrick.  The  Chair  again  expresses  the  hope 
that  everybody  will  remain. 

Rebuttal— Mr.  Wettrick 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  stopped  rather  abruptly  before,  because  I  assumed  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  a  rejoinder. 

It  ts  a  rather  anomalous  situation  that  my  opponent,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  steamship  lines,  represents  the  intermediate  territory  of  the 
West.  You  would  think  that  territory  would  be  much  more  con- 
cerned with  whether  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  compete  and 
keep  themselves  in  a  prosperous  condition  than  they  would  be  in 
whether  the  steamships  are  permitted  to  do  that. 

The  trouble  with  my  friend  is,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  his  argu- 
ment— and  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  he  did  not  discuss  the 
economic  principle  involved  and  that  he  did  not  deny  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  benefit  to  the  intermediate  territory  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
meet  the  competitive  situation — the  trouble  with  my  friend  is  that, 
representing  steamships  as  he  does,  he  naturally  thinks  that  they 
should  have  the  coast-to-coast  business  to  themselves,  and,  for  that 
reason,  he  asks:  "How  much  are  they  to  have?  Five  percent  or  50 
percent?" 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  I  am  pleading  for  is  a  condition 
under  which  the  railroads  and  the  steamship  lines  may  compete  on 
terms  of  equality,  and  then  let  them  go  to  it  as  anybody  goes  to  it 
when  he  is  competing  with  someone  else.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  steamship  lines  will  get  their  share  of  the 
traffic  and  the  railroad  lines  will  get  their  share,  and  the  public  will 
be  benefited,  as  it  always  is,  when  you  operate  under  that  kind  of  a 
competitive  condition. 

My  opponent  states  that  in  years  gone  by  the  merchant  marine 
disappeared  with  the  advent  of  the  railroads  and  that  the  steamships 
between  the  two  coasts  were  driven  out  of  business.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  when  you  are  talking  about  a  merchant  marine,  you  are 
talking  about  steamships  which  carry  our  commerce  to  and  from  the 
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marts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  not  affected  by  the  competition  of 
the  railroads.  Foreign  steamship  lines  cannot  engage  in  the  coastwise 
service  of  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  steamships  which  carry  our  domestic  traffic,  you  have 
always  had,  except  during  the  recent  war,  and  always  will  have,  all 
the  steamships  necessary  to  carry  the  traffic  between  the  two  coasts 
and  between  the  ports  on  either  coast.  And  I  want  to  point  this  out 
to  you,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  now  provides  that  the  rail- 
roads shall  have  no  interest  in  any  steamships  operating  through  the 
Canal  and  prohibits  them  from  making  any  rates  which  violate  the 
absolute  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Section,  without  authority  from 
the  Commission.  You,  therefore,  have  a  condition  under  which  the 
Commission  can  absolutely  control  the  situation.  The  railroads  can 
do  nothing  except  when  the  Commission,  in  its  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, authorizes  it  and  I  submit  that  that  is  the  way  this  situation 
ought  to  be  controlled,  rather  than  by  a  rigid  long-and-short-haul  law. 

This  clause  should  be  flexible  in  its  application,  as  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  are.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  a  body  in  which  this  country  has  confidence.  It 
administers  the  section  requiring  rates  to  be  reasonable  and  the 
section  prohibiting  discrimination,  and,  if  it  can  be  trusted  to  ad- 
minister those  sections,  then  I  submit  that  it  may  be  trusted  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  with  the  application  of  the  Fourth 
Section  to  the  situation  we  are  discussing. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  answer  the  argument  of  my  opponent 
in  detail.  He  has  presented  to  you  exactly  the  same  views  that  he 
has  urged  as  the  representative  of  the  steamship  lines  in  the  different 
cases  involving  this  question  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  answer  which  they 
have  made,  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  indicative  of  a  govern- 
mental policy  to  secure  all  of  this  coast-to-coast  business  for  the  water 
lines,  and  that  no  adjustment  of  rates  by  the  rail  lines  should  be  per- 
mitted which  will  take  away  traffic  from  the  ocean  carriers  which 
normally  might  be  carried  by  them.  This  suggestion,  however,  loses 
force  under  the  consideration  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  but  one  of 
the  agencies  of  transportation  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  fostered  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Government  has,  from  the  beginning  of  railroad  construction  in  the 
United  States,  encouraged  their  construction  and  operation  by  pri- 
vate capital  and  enterprise.  Some  of  these  transcontinental  lines 
would  not  have  been  built  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality  the 
Government  extended  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  construction.  As 
we  view  it,  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  be  one  of  the  agencies  of  trans- 
portation between  the  east  and  the  west,  but  not  necessarily  the  sole 
carrier  of  the  coast-to-coast  business." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  the  Commission  said  in  another  place,  "the  maximum  of  public 
benefit  from  the  Fourth  Section  will  result  from  the  enforcement  of 
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conditions  that  will  tend  to  preserve  and  promote,  and  not  to  diminish 
or  retard,  competition."  The  people  of  this  country  are  interested  in 
all  of  the  different  agencies  of  transportation,  and  there  must  be  free- 
dom of  competition  between  them  if  the  public  is  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  them.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  is  the  broad  view 
which  your  organization  takes  of  the  matter,  as  I  think  is  indicated 
by  one  of  your  declarations  of  principles,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"While  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  stands  primarily 
for  the  promotion  of  water  transportation,  it  recognizes  that  move- 
ment by  water  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  our  needs,  and  also  advocates 
as  an  essential  corollary  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  rail- 
ways and  highways  and  their  co-ordination  into  a  great  National 
system." 

The  best  results  of  such  a  policy  cannot  be  achieved  unless  you  give 
all  transportation  agencies  a  right  to  compete  with  each  other,  and 
the  public  of  this  country  will  not  derive  the  benefit  that  it  otherwise 
would  unless  they  are  permitted  to  do  that.   (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  an  expression,  in  which  I  think  I  represent  you,  of 
thanks  to  these  two  gentlemen  for  their  very  intelligent  discussion 
of  this  vexing  subject.  I  have  learned  something  and  I  am  sure  you 
have,  and,  in  your  name,  I  wish  formally  to  thank  both  of  them. 
(Applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  be  here  just  a  few  minutes 
longer  and  The  Chair  will  make  this  statement  and  then  give  the 
Secretary  the  floor  for  just  two  or  three  minutes.  This  morning  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  does  not  live  in  Washington  but 
some  hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  talking  with  me,  made  this  state- 
ment. He  said:  "I  am  here  again.  The  last  session  of  the  Rivers 
AND  Harbors  Congress  was  the  first  which  I  had  attended.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,"  he  said,  "upon 
having  certainly  as  intelligent,  and  sometimes  I  think  a  more  intelli- 
gent, body  of  men  and  women  who  participate  in  its  proceedings  than 
any  voluntary  association  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  He  then 
referred  to  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  as  to  their 
value,  how  often  he  had  referred  to  them,  and  how  he  regarded  it  as 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  country  upon  the 
question  of  transportation,  particularly  water  transportation. 

We  are  going  to  ask,  after  this  convention  adjourns  and  by  the 
same  method  adopted  the  last  time,  if  you  will  not  again  make  pos- 
sible the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Session,  which  certainly 
will  be  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  Secretary  has  some  announcements  to  make,  following  which 
we  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  6 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Small  in  the 
Chair. 

President  Small:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  The  Chair 
will  at  this  stage  present  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  for  a 
brief  report.  (Applause.) 

Annual  Report — S.  A.  Thompson 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Secretary  has  not  yet  found  a  single  delegate  who  is  anxious 
to  stay  over  until  Friday  morning  and  he  will,  therefore,  make  his 
report  as  brief  as  possible.  He  will  be  glad,  however,  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  may  care  to  ask. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1922: 

OUTLINE  OP  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

December  1,  1921,  to  November  30,  1922,  Inclusive 

Receipts 

Renewals   $11,810.00 

Work  of  Field  Secretaries 9,952.50 

Convention,  March,  1922— Registration   Fees    2,005.00 

Convention,  March,  1922— Banquet  tickets   1,260.00 

Sale  of  St.  Lawrence  Debate  Pamphlets 114.46 

Sale  of  Proceedings,  March,  1922,  Convention 64.00 

Contributions  to  Special  Printing  Fund  1,649.00 

Interest  on  Deposits  10.16 

Total   Receipts $26,865.12 

Expenditures 

Office   Salaries    $3,443.00 

Secretary's  Salary   4,099.97 

Secretary's  Expense   121.56 

President's  Expense   100.00 

Postage    577.09 

Printing    1,545.51 

General  and  Office  Expense   1,940.28 

Refund  of  Proceedings  Fund — 1920  Convention  . .  .  29.25 

Convention  Expense,  March,  1922 2,517.37 

Banquet  Expense,  March,  1922   1,359.50 

Convention  Expense,  December,  1922  487.97 

Banquet  Expense,  December,  1922   12.00 

Printing     and     Distributing     Proceedings,     March, 

1922  Convention   1,517.05 

Field   Secretaries— Salaries    hlnn'nl 

Field   Secretaries — Expenses    3,990.05 

Total    Expenditures $26,932.27 
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Cash  Balance 


Balance  on  Hand  December  1,  1921    $1,224.51 

Receipts  to  November  30,  1922 26,865.12 

Total   $28,089.63 

Expenditures  to  November  30,  1922   26,932.27 

Balance  November  30,  1922  $1,157.36 

By  "renewals"  we  mean  amounts  received  in  response  to  letters 
sent  out  from  the  office.  Generally,  the  receipts  from  the  work  of 
the  Field  Secretaries  are  much  larger  than  those  from  renewals,  but 
it  seemed  wise  to  suspend  their  activities  for  a  while  during  the 
time  when  the  coal  and  railway  strikes  seemed  to  threaten  industrial 
chaos.  You  business  men  all  know  that,  because  of  the  strikes,  busi- 
ness conditions  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  were  very  unfavor- 
able. Those  unfavorable  conditions  affected  not  only  the  total  amount 
of  our  revenue,  but  the  time  when  it  was  received.  It  was  rather  a 
dry,  slow  time  while  those  strikes  were  at  their  highest  point. 

You  will  note  that  there  were  certain  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  and  of  the  joint  debate  on  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  River  Ship  Channel.  The  condition  of  our  treasury  did 
not  allow  us  to  make  a  general  distribution  of  these  documents  with- 
out charge.  There  has  not  been  quite  as  much  printing  and  sending 
out  of  publications  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  more  funds  had 
been  available.  However,  since  the  Convention  in  March  last,  saying 
nothing  of  all  that  was  done  previous  to  that  Convention,  we  have 
circulated  over  80,000  copies  of  printed  and  mimeographed  matter  in 
addition  to  sending  out  nearly  3,000  copies  of  the  Proceedings.  There 
.  has  been,  of  course,  the  usual  amount  of  correspondence. 

As  you  know,  the  Budget  Bureau  recommended  something  less  than 
$28,000,000  for  rivers  and  harbors,  but  Congress  increased  the  amount 
to  the  nearly  $43,000,000  asked  for  by  the  Army  Engineers.  Claims 
of  exclusive  credit  for  this  result  have  been  advanced  by  a  number 
of  different  organizations  and  individuals.  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  did  it  all,  but  we  do  claim 
that  we  did  something.  We  sent  out  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  and 
circulars,  and  we  know  that,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign,  letters  and 
telegrams  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  the  writers  of  those  letters  and  telegrams  re- 
ceived answers  showing  that  their  communications  had  produced  a 
favorable  effect. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  500  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote, 
encourage,  and  develop  water  transportation,  service,  and  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion." 
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It  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Section  500 — as  well  as  many  other  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
waterways  and  water  transportation — was  put  into  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920  directly  and  solely  through  the  action  of  what  we 
called  our  Special  Committee  on  Transportation  Legislation.  In  the 
decision  on  the  transcontinental  cases,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
debate  this  morning,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  states  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  waterways  are  affected,  it  is 
compelled  to  make  its  decisions  in  the  light  of  this  Declaration. 

At  the  Convention  in  March,  146  Directors  and  Vice-Presidents 
were  elected,  of  whom  36  failed  to  qualify.  Some  of  them  failed  even 
to  reply  to  the  letters  sent  them.  Some  of  those  elected  declined  to 
serve.  Two  of  them,  Mr.  John  Q.  Ross,  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Aldridge,  whose  home  was  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
but  who  had  been  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  died 
before  they  had  qualified. 

During  the  year  one  of  the  strongest  friends  and  ablest  advocates 
of  waterways  in  the  country,  Mr.  Albert  Bettinger,  of  Cincinnati, 
passed  on.  Mr.  Bettinger  had  been  a  member  and  a  Director  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation. He  was  the  only  one  of  the  "Old  Guard"  who  did  pass  on 
during  the  year  so  far  as  the  Secretary  has  been  notified. 

One  more  of  those  who  have  "joined  the  great  majority"  must  be 
mentioned,  although  not  a  member  of  our  Official  Board.  I  refer  to 
the  Hon.  John  N.  Cole,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Waterways  and  Public  Lands 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cole  had  been  active  on  behalf  of  waterways 
for  many  years,  and  had  often  attended  and  addressed  our  Conven- 
tions. 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  for  the  old, 
formal  type  of  resolutions  regarding  the  death  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  our  work.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty,  sir,  of 
moving  that  all  present  stand  for  a  moment  in  silence  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  served  with  us  so  ably  in  days 
gone  by. 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  sug- 
gestion, with  which  I  am  sure  you  cordially  agree.  We  will  pay  our 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  these  departed  friends  and  co-workers  by 
standing  a  moment  in  silence,    (Here  all  stood.) 

Secretary  Thompson:  I  realize  that  this  is  a  very  brief  and  in- 
formal report,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have  not  found  one  dele- 
gate who  is  in  favor  of  staying  until  Friday  morning.  Let  me  say 
again  that  our  books  are  always  open.  Anything  in  our  records,  our 
files  or  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  open  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress  but  to  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  care  to 
make  an  inquiry. 

During  the  past  year  your  officers  have  been  as  active  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions.    The  improvement  in  business  during  the 
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past  two  or  three  months  has  been  reflected  in  the  increased  amounts 
which  have  come  into  our  treasury.  If  "normalcy"  prevails  during 
the  coming  year,  and  the  Secretary  is  re-elected,  he  promises  to  be 
more  active  next  year  than  he  was  this  year.  (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  was  next  on  the 
program  for  the  morning  session  what  was  designated  as  the  "annual 
report"  of  the  President.  Even  if  the  President  should  take  the 
time  to  present  what  would  purport  to  be  an  annual  report,  it  would 
rather  concern  the  general  work  of  the  Congress  and  the  carrying 
out  of  its  purposes  rather  than  any  detailed  report  of  its  operations. 
The  Chair,  however,  will  even  refrain  from  making  any  remarks  at 
this  time.  If  an  opportunity  occurs  during  the  afternoon  or  some- 
time tomorrow,  The  Chair  would  probably  like  to  submit  to  you  a  few 
practical  words  looking  towards  the  realization  of  our  purposes.  If 
the  opportunity  occurs  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McCallum,  of  California,  President  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners,  was  unable  to  be  present  himself,  but  has  sent 
a  paper  on  "The  Port  of  San  Francisco,"  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Proceedings. 

THE  PORT  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 
Paper — J.  H.  McCallum,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

President   Board   of   State   Harbor   Commissioners 

San  Francisco  Bay,  hailed  by  navigators  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  harbors  in  the  world,  remained  un- 
discovered through  two  long  centuries  while  the  stout  adventurers 
of  Spain  and  England  sailed  up  and  down  the  coast  in  quest  of 
some  such  anchorage.  Yet  today  no  portals  that  beckon  mariners 
from  the  sea  are  better  known  than  those  of  the  world-famed  Golden 
Gate.  The  first  vessel  to  enter  the  Bay  was  the  Spanish  "San  Carlos," 
in  August,  1775. 

Time  vidll  not  permit  of  much  detail  concerning  the  discovery  and 
early  history  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  The  first  landing  place 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  was  at  a  promontory  known  as  Clarke's  Point, 
where  a  small  rocky  peninsula  jutted  out  from  the  shore  along  the 
line  of  what  is  now  Broadway,  and  extended  from  about  the  center 
section  of  Broadway  and  Battery  Street  a  distance  of  nearly  a  block 
toward  what  is  known  as  Front  Street.  From  Clarke's  Point  the 
shore  took  a  curve  inward,  west  and  southward,  in  a  semi-circle 
that  swept  back  as  far  as  Montgomery  Street  at  Jackson  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  and  so  around  by  Market  at  First  and  Battery  Streets 
to  Rincon  Point  at  about  Folsom  and  Spear  Streets,  known  as  "Yerba 
Buena  Cove."  But  Yerba  Buena  Cove  is  no  more.  It  has  long  since 
been  filled  in,  and  is  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  constitutes 
much  of  San  Francisco's  business  district.  Nor  can  Clarke's  Point  be 
located. 

It  was  at  Clarke's  Point  that  the  early  traders  pulled  up  their  boats 
when  they  came  trafficking  for  the  hides  and  tallow  of  the  Missions  of 
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California — Dolores,  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Rafael  and  Solano — the  Missions  thus  making  their  impress  on  San 
Francisco  as  on  other  parts  of  California. 

At  that  time,  San  Francisco  was  not  a  port  of  entry,  all  vessels 
being  obliged  to  go  to  Monterey  for  official  pratique,  and  it  was  not 
until  1835  that  San  Francisco  became  a  port  of  entry  and  a  Captain 
Richardson  was  appointed  Harbor  Master  by  Governor  Vallejo,  the 
Mexican  Governor  of  California.  His  principal  duties  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Missions  craft;  so  there  was  no  harbor  development, 
except  the  rocks  at  Clarke's  Point. 

In  1847,  after  General  Kearny  had  taken  possession  tt  California, 
and  in  1851,  after  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union,  occurred 
governmental  acts  which  seriously  affected  the  destinies  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  city  itself.  In  1847,  General  Kearny, 
as  Governor  of  California,  renounced  in  favor  of  the  municipality  of 
San  Francisco  the  governmental  rights  in  certain  properties  below 
high-water  mark  between  what  was  then  known  as  Fort  Montgomery, 
at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill,  near  Broadway  and  Rincon  Point.  Then 
occurred  the  sale  of  first  water  lots.  In  1851,  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia passed  the  so-called  Second  Water  Lot  Bill,  confirming  the 
action  of  General  Kearny  and  granting  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
additional  properties  between  the  points  named,  and  the  right  to  con- 
struct wharves  at  the  end  of  streets  not  exceeding  200  yards  beyond 
the  outside  line  of  the  beach  and  water  lots  as  defined,  and  the  City 
was  authorized  to  prescribe  the  rates  of  wharfage  that  should  be  col- 
lected and  to  appoint  a  Harbor  Master. 

The  intention  of  the  acts  was  to  provide  funds  for  the  infant  City 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  lands  thus  granted  were  sold  into  private 
ownership  and  the  funds  deposited  in  the  city  treasury,  and  what  had 
formerly  been  Yerba  Buena  Cove  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  filled  in 
and  the  city  extended  out  into  the  Bay.  By  these  acts  it  was  also 
determined  what  was  land  and  what  was  water,  and  thereby  a  water- 
front line  was  established. 

In  1847,  there  had  been  appointed  Commissioners  of  Funded  Debt, 
who  had  sold  many  of  these  water  lots  and  applied  the  monies  for 
the  benefit  of  San  Francisco.  These  commissioners  had  also  granted 
permits  for  building  of  wharves,  etc.  After  1851  franchises  and  per- 
mits for  the  building  of  wharves,  etc.,  were  granted  by  the  city. 

Not  until  the  event  of  the  California  gold  rush  in  1849  was  there 
much  activity  in  the  port,  but  in  that  year  a  new  era  was  opened  for 
California  and  it  was  indicated,  among  other  things,  that  San  Fran- 
cisco was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  entrepots  of  Cali- 
fornia, "the  Queen  of  the  Pacific."  As  immigi-ants  came  crowding  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  landing  places  were  hastily  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  ships.  The  first  wharf  in  San  Francisco  was  con- 
structed out  of  lumber  coming  from  New  York  in  the  year  1848  in 
the  sailing  vessel  "Belfast."  Whatever  came  into  California,  whatever 
California  exported,  had  to  be  carried  over  the  seas.     San  Francisco 
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was  the  one  harbor  that  could  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the 
unforeseen  tremendous  development  of  the  new  El  Dorado.  As  ships 
dropped  anchor  many  of  the  sailors  and  officers  deserted  them  for  the 
gold  fields. 

Great  activity  prevailed  in  the  port  for  a  number  of  years  there- 
after, and,  when  the  excitement  of  the  gold  fields  had  somewhat  died 
down,  the  slump  immediately  reflected  upon  the  activities  of  the  port. 

The  first  bank  in  the  city  was  organized  in  1851  by  men  who  pushed 
a  scow  ashore  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  California  and  Battery 
Streets  and  established  on  the  deck  of  that  scow  a  regular  exchange, 
deposit  and  forwarding  business. 

In  1850,  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Article  X  of  the 
Constitution  stating  "the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  hereby  declared 
to  exist  in  the  State  to  all  frontages  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
State." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  State  of  California  retained  its 
rights  of  eminent  domain,  nevertheless  it  had,  by  its  early  acts  in 
making  grants  of  territory,  etc.,  changed  the  contour  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront,  and,  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1863,  had  exer- 
cised no  direct  control  over  the  harbor  other  than  as  stated.  During 
this  period,  many  wharves  of  various  kinds  were  built  by  private 
enterprises  under  franchises  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Funded 
Debt  and  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  under  no  franchise  what- 
soever. All  these  wharves  were  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  the  necessity  for  the  building  of  a  seawall,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  or  private  interests  to 
finance,  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners  in  1863  and  the  placing  of  all  the  waterfront  proper- 
ties under  its  control  with  the  right  to  administer  all  affairs  of  the 
port. 

The  Act  which  provided  for  the  appointment  and  election  of  the 
first  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  also  provided  a  State  dock  and 
wharf  fund  into  which  the  Commission  paid  all  receipts  from  the 
current  funds  and  from  which  all  expenditures  were  drawn;  and  also 
formed  a  State  harbor  protection  fund,  which  was  to  accumulate 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  seawall.  Thus  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion was  created  as  a  separate  institution  having  no  connection  with 
the  city  government  and  only  indirectly  controlled  by  the  State.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  Harbor  Commission's  administration  of  the 
harbor,  the  laws  provided  that  wharves  were  to  be  leased.  Gradually 
it  was  discovered  that  this  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
port,  and  that  its  interests  could  best  be  served  by  the  Board  itself 
building  all  piers  and  collecting  all  revenue  from  them.  No  leases  of 
wharves  are  now  granted  or  permitted  by  law. 

Much  more  could  be  said  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  young  ports  as 
indicating  the  experience  which  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  passed 
through  before  it  reached  its  present  stage  of  excellence. 
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The  next  Legislative  act  of  importance  which  affected  the  harbor 
was  passed  April  30,  1868,  and  was  called  the  "Tide  Land  Commis- 
sioners' Act,"  authorizing  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  to 
be  established  and  empowering  that  Board  to  establish  the  waterline 
front  of  San  Francisco  south  of  Second  Street,  to  take  possession  of 
all  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  and  lands  lying  under  water  to  a  point 
not  beyond  24  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide,  and  to  pre- 
pare two  maps  of  the  same.  This  resulted  in  the  so-called  Tide  Land 
Commissioners'  Map.  The  Commissioners  established  the  waterfront 
line  down  to  San  Mateo  County,  which  included  practically  all  of  San 
Francisco  County,  a  distance  of  approximately  eight  and  one-half 
miles. 

By  the  Act  of  1868,  and  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  resulting 
therefrom,  the  railroads,  then  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  were  taken  care  of  by  a  right-of-way  and  the  grant  of  certain 
lands  for  railroad  yards. 

Again,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1875,  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  was  authorized  to  make  a  survey  and  locate  a  new  line 
of  harbor  embankment  or  seawall.  Out  of  this  Act  came  the  water- 
front line  as  it  now  exists,  from  San  Mateo  County  to  the  easterly 
line  of  Taylor  Street.  This  line  remains  practically  as  fixed  in  the 
prior  act  of  1868. 

The  seawall  was  begun  in  1867,  and,  since  that  time,  there  has  been 
built  a  permanent  rock  and  concrete  seawall,  which  extends  today 
from  Fishermen's  Lagoon  at  the  north  end  of  the  harbor  to  the  Chan- 
nel on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  a  distance  of  18,000  lineal  feet. 
From  the  seawall  piers  have  been  erected  extending  into  the  bay  a 
distance  not  beyond  800  feet,  where  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished a  pier  headline.  These  piers  were  built  as  necessity  demanded 
and  as  funds  were  available,  all  of  the  piers  being  of  wood  construc- 
tion. However,  the  commerce  of  the  port  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  revenues  of  the  port  could  not  supply  facilities  fast  enough 
to  cope  with  the  demands.  Two  small  bond  issues  were  provided;  but 
until  1910  all  of  the  construction,  with  the  exception  of  the  seawall, 
was  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature. 

In  1910,  when  a  bond  issue  of  $9,000,000  was  made  available,  a 
complete  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  harbor  was  made  by  competent 
engineers  selected  by  the  Harbor  Commission,  and  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  harbor  facilities  was  begun  along  sane,  practical,  up-to- 
date  lines.  As  a  result,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  today  forty 
modern  piers,  many  of  which  are  of  permanent  concrete  construction 
and  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  100  feet  wide  by  600  feet  long  to 
200  feet  wide  by  1,120  feet  long.  The  piers  that  are  longer  than  800 
feet  run  on  an  angle  from  the  bulkhead  to  the  pierhead  line,  so  as  to 
give  the  greater  length.  The  total  area  of  cargo  space  on  the  piers 
exceeds  5,000,000  square  feet  and  the  berthing  space  exceeds  fifteen 
miles.    All  piers  have  Belt  Line  connection. 
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The  tidal  range  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  from  six  to  eight 
feet,  and  the  water-slip  space  between  the  piers  is  of  sufficient  width 
so  that  vessels  have  no  difficulty  in  docking  under  their  own  steam 
without  assistance,  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

The  piers  are  equipped  with  devices  which  enable  vessels  to  dis- 
charge and  load  their  cargo  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  Board 
regards  the  efficiency  of  the  pier  as  of  paramount  importance,  and 
aims  to  give  the  best  service  possible  to  all  patrons  of  the  port. 

It  must  not  be  forgot  that  the  harbor  authorities  in  the  early 
days,  and  those  in  sympathy  with  their  policies,  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  than  was  generally  understood. 
When  the  seawall  line  was  permanently  established  there  was  pro- 
vided, between  the  seawall  and  the  property  line,  a  strip  200  feet 
wide,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  marginal  street  belting  the  entire 
harbor.  This  street  is  now  used  as  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
over  which  pass  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise  to 
and  from  all  piers. 

Also  on  this  street,  called  the  "Embarcadero,"  is  operated  the  Belt 
Railroad.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the  port,  and  one  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  practically  every  other  great  port  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hemisphere,  is  that  the  Belt  Railroad  serves  practically 
every  pier  and  connects  the  ship  with  practically  every  railroad  sys- 
tem of  America.  By  means  of  this  facility,  goods  may  be  unloaded 
from  the  ship's  side  in  San  Francisco,  trucked  into  waiting  freight 
cars  and  switched  at  minimum  expense.  The  Belt  Railroad  encircles 
the  waterfront  and  connects  wharves  not  only  vdth  the  continental 
lines,  but  also  with  all  industries  located  on  its  system,  number- 
ing 106. 

The  idea  of  such  a  railroad  was  first  officially  proposed  by  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners  in  1873,  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  its  construction;  the  following  year  the  first  sec- 
tion was  constructed.  The  total  trackage  of  the  Belt  Line  today  ex- 
ceeds 54  miles ;  it  has  eight  engines  which  are  operated  day  and  night, 
every  day  in  the  year  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  then  too  when  commerce  demands. 

In  1914,  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  built  a  tunnel 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length  through  Fort  Mason,  a  Government 
reservation,  at  an  expense  of  $270,000,  thus  extending  the  Belt  Rail- 
road to  the  Government  wharves  at  the  foot  of  Laguna  Street  as  well 
as  connecting  up  the  Government  base  at  the  Presidio  with  all  trans- 
continental lines  entering  San  Francisco.  Previous  to  this,  freight 
cars  were  connected  with  the  Government  base  by  means  of  floats,  at 
prohibitive  expense.  The  extension  of  the  Belt  to  the  Government 
piers  and  Presidio  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Government, 
especially  during  the  time  of  the  World  War,  as  the  Belt  Line  system 
was  used  extensively  in  not  only  transporting  supplies  into  the  Pre- 
sidio but  troop  trains  as  well.  The  charge  for  switching  cars  on  the 
Beit,  either  to  industries  or  piers,  is  $3.50  per  car. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  the  only 
port  in  this  country,  and  one  of  two  ports  in  North  America,  where 
all  of  the  facilities  of  the  harbor,  including  piers  and  belt  railroad, 
are  co-ordinated  and  under  a  single  management. 

The  authority  of  the  Harbor  Board  is  very  general  and  elastic.  It 
has  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  activities 
of  the  port.  As  far  as  the  Belt  Railroad  is  concerned,  its  authority 
is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  Belt  Railroad  is  not  regulated  by 
either  of  those  organizations.  It  makes  its  own  rules  and  changes 
them  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  all  rules  governing  the  operation  of  the  Belt  Railroad,  includ- 
ing charges,  free  time  allowed  on  tracks,  and  penalties  imposed  for 
remaining  on  tracks  beyond  the  free  period,  are  worked  out  by  the 
Board  with  the  transcontinental  lines  and  all  local  interests  using  this 
system. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the  piers 
have  been  established  through  conferences  with  interests  using  the 
piers.  Our  system  of  assigning  piers  in  San  Francisco  is  somewhat 
unique  for  the  reason  that  it  is  largely  confined  to  San  Francisco. 
Thirty-eight  of  our  40  piers  are  assigned  to  various  steamship  com- 
panies, and  the  assignments  can  be  cancelled  by  the  Board  or  by 
the  steamship  company  on  30  days'  notice.  As  explained  earlier,  no 
leases  are  granted  in  San  Francisco.  The  assignment  does  not  carry 
with  it  exclusive  use  of  the  pier,  and  carries  only  the  first  call  or 
preferential  right  to  the  pier.  That  is  to  say,  the  pier  can  be  used 
by  anyone  else  desiring  it  in  the  meantime  if  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  assignee.  The  Board  has  a  rule  that  no 
assignment  is  made  to  any  steamship  company  unless  the  company 
has  permanent  sailings  and  can  demonstrate  that  the  pier  or  space 
assigned  can  be  used  to  the  minimum  of  ten  tons  per  100  square 
feet  per  month.  The  Board  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  over  each  pier  by  each  assignee  on  the  basis  of  100 
square  feet.  The  Matson  Navigation  Company  has  been  assigned  two 
large  piers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  loads  and  discharges  more 
tons  per  hour  than  any  other  steamship  company  in  America,  and 
uses  the  pier  space  assigned  to  it  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

A  very  thorough  and  workable  system  covering  the  operations  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  been  in  effect  since  1917,  when  all 
our  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  port 
were  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  through  conferences  with  all 
interests  involved.  This  includes  not  only  those  who  are  entitled  to 
assignment  on  the  piers,  but  takes  notice  of  the  length  of  time  that 
cargo  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  wharf  before  it  is  loaded  into  the 
ship,  also  the  length  of  time  that  merchandise  is  allowed  on  the  pier 
after  it  is  discharged  from  the  vessel,  and  the  penalties  that  are 
imposed  for  the  use  of  the  pier  beyond  the  established  free  time. 
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A  proper  differential  between  foreign  cargo  and  local  cargo  is 
made.  Foreign  cargo  (import  and  export  cargo)  is  allowed  ten 
days  free  time  on  the  pier  either  for  assembling  or  discharging, 
whereas  local  cargo  is  allowed  five  days  free  time.  After  the  free 
period  the  penalty  of  25  cents  per  ton  for  the  first  five  days  is  levied 
and  50  cents  per  ton  for  the  next  period  of  five  days,  and  for  periods 
beyond  that  it  is  optional  with  the  Chief  Wharfinger  whether  the 
cargo  shall  be  removed  to  warehouse  or  additional  penalties  be 
placed  against  the  merchandise.  Inasmuch  as  these  rules  includ- 
ing penalties  were  agreed  upon  by  those  most  likely  to  pay  them  and 
were  recommended  to  the  Board  in  writing,  the  Board  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  them.  During  the  first  year  the  penalties  collected 
against  cargo  remaining  on  the  wharf  beyond  the  free  period 
amounted  to  more  than  $40,000.  The  penalty  on  tardy  cargo  has 
not  only  the  effect  of  increasing  the  revenue,  but  has  the  decided 
advantage  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  piers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Belt  Railroad  serves  all  the  piers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  what  system  is  in  effect  in  the 
way  of  ordering  cars  from  transcontinental  lines  to  the  Belt  Rail- 
road. Previous  to  1917  there  was  no  special  system  by  which  cars 
were  sent  on  to  the  Belt.  When  they  arrived  in  San  Francisco  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  our  system  until  they  were  ordered  either 
to  the  industry  or  on  to  a  pier  by  the  operator  of  the  pier,  which 
resulted  in  compelling  the  Belt  to  store  the  cars  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  should  have  been  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many 
cars  remained  on  the  Belt  Line  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
were  ordered  to  their  destination — to  pier  or  industry  to  be  unloaded. 
In  1917,  through  a  conference  between  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners and  representatives  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  an 
arrangement  was  worked  out  whereby  no  cars,  especially  those  des- 
tined for  piers,  would  be  sent  on  to  the  Belt  until  ordered  by  the 
steamship  company  or  its  wharf  agent  in  writing,  original  going 
to  the  railroad  company,  a  duplicate  to  the  Belt,  and  one  copy  retained 
by  the  steamship  company.  Three  days  free  time  was  allowed  on 
the  Belt  before  the  car  need  be  ordered  on  to  the  pier.  If  the  car  re- 
mained on  the  Belt  Line  tracks  longer  than  the  three  days,  a  charge 
of  $3.00  was  imposed  for  track  rental,  and  this  charge  was  made 
retroactive.  Sixty  days'  notice  was  given  to  all  parties  concerned 
before  the  rule  went  into  effect.  The  first  month  that  the  rule  was 
applied,  however,  the  Board  collected  some  $6,000  in  track  rentals. 
Gradually  these  collections  were  reduced  materially.  The  advantage 
gained  in  ordering  cars  in  vsrriting  was  the  establishment  of  the 
responsibility  for  track  rentals.  That  system  of  ordering  is  still  in 
pffect  and  works  well. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  in  conferring  with  outside  interests 
concerning  port  matters  proved  so  satisfactory  that,  in  1917,  the 
Board  appointed  a  permanent  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  20 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  San  Francisco  engaged  in  various 
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activities  of  the  port,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  steamship 
companies,  exporters,  importers,  railroad  companies,  warehousemen, 
draying:  and  stevedoring  concerns,  with  whom  the  Board  confers 
from  time  to  time  concerning  policies  of  the  port.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  for  the  tremendous  assistance  this  Committee  has  rendered 
to  the  Board  since  its  inception.  The  Committee  has  functioned 
steadily  since  its  organization,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Board  in  solving  many  problems.  I  would  recommend  a  Commit- 
tee of  this  kind  to  every  port  organization,  assuring  you  that  the 
theory  is  sound  and  practical  if  the  port  management  is  free  from 
political  influence. 

Through  the  long  experience  of  the  years,  and  on  account  of  the 
splendid  co-operation  received  from  local  interests,  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  has  developed  one  of  the  most  efficient  port 
organizations  in  the  world.  Without  going  into  much  detail,  let  me 
say  that  this  organization  is  built  on  the  most  up-to-date  business 
principles.  It  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  organ- 
izations as  having  no  superior  for  efficiency  or  economy. 

The  Board  appoints  a  Chief  Engineer,  who  has  charge  of  all  con- 
struction work,  maintenance,  etc.,  along  the  water  front,  and  who 
has  under  him  a  large  force  all  the  way  from  laborers  to  the  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  harbor;  a  Chief  Wharfinger,  who  assigns  all 
vessels  to  their  berths,  administers  the  rules  of  the  harbor,  and  super- 
vises the  work  of  the  various  wharfingers  stationed  at  the  various 
piers;  a  Superintendent  of  the  Belt  Railroad,  who  has  charge  of  its 
operations  and  has  under  him  a  considerable  organization  from  sec- 
tion hands  to  engineers;  a  Secretary,  who  has  charge  of  all  records, 
as  well  as  of  the  Accounting  Department  and  the  collection  of  revenue. 
All  other  employees  are  civil  service,  employed  under  State  authority. 
In  reality  the  work  divides  itself  thus:  the  Executive  Department, 
the  Commissioners  and  Secretary,  the  Revenue  Departments,  con- 
sisting of  the  Wharfingers  Department  and  the  Belt  Railroad,  and 
the  Construction  and  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  Departments — an 
organization  of  some  500  employees,  all  working  harmoniously  and 
efficiently. 

Inasmuch  as  the  port  must  be  self-sustaining,  it  is  quite  an  im- 
portant factor  to  receive  sufficient  revenue  to  develop  and  maintain 
its  activities.  Such  revenues  are  obtained  by  assessing  charges 
against  commerce.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  State  of  California 
retained  control  of  its  waterfront  from  the  beginning,  it  acquired 
without  cost  certain  lands  which  have  been  producing  revenue  for 
many  years.  From  Fishermen's  Lagoon  to  the  Channel  at  the  foot 
of  Second  Street  there  are  28  seawall  lots  of  various  sizes  contain- 
ing about  1,02.5,000  square  feet  with  a  valuation  of  $5,000,000,  all  of 
which  are  revenue-producing.  In  addition  there  is  a  charge  col- 
lected from  merchandise,  dockage  against  the  ship  engaged  in  local 
commerce,  rentals  from  pier  assignments,  switching  on  the  Belt  Rail- 
road, rentals  from  the  Ferry  Building,  etc.,  all  of  which  total  about 
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$2,500,000  per  annum.  From  this  revenue,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  $13,000,000  of  bonds,  the  harbor  has  been  developed  to  its  present 
high  state  of  efficiency. 

A  word  might  here  be  said  concerning  our  accounting  system.  All 
accounts  are  kept  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  information  in 
the  quickest  manner  possible.  Revenues  are  separated  into  classes — 
dockage,  tolls,  demurrage,  rents  and  switching  being  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue.  Dockage,  tolls,  demurrage,  etc.,  being  derived 
from  piers  and  wharves,  daily  reports  of  operations  on  the  various 
piers  and  wharves  are  made  by  wharfingers  to  the  Accounting  De- 
partment; these  are  accumulated  by  columnar  process  showing  at  any 
time  the  earnings  of  any  pier  and  the  tonnage  handled. 

Costs  of  all  operations,  such  as  repairs,  operating  expense,  cost 
of  constructing  new  properties,  are  kept  by  particular  location,  labor, 
materials  and  supplies  being  segregated,  so  as  to  make  the  cost  of 
any  operation  determinable. 

In  the  handling  of  accounts  receivable  all  individual  accounts  are 
kept  by  classification  and  total,  enabling  the  information  as  to  any 
class  to  be  seen  immediately.  The  cash  collections  are  posted  daily 
to  the  accounts  with  the  same  operation,  thereby  making  cash  book 
and  crediting  the  account  at  the  same  time.  The  cash  book  is  so  kept 
that  daily  and  accumulated  collections  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and 
Commissioners  receive  this  information  daily. 

The  manner  of  payment  of  bills  for  materials  and  supplies  has 
been  very  carefully  studied  out,  all  purchases  being  made  on  requisi- 
tion only  to  the  Purchasing  Department  and  invoices  sent  direct  to 
the  accounting  department;  these,  after  being  compared  with  copy 
of  purchase  order,  are  forwarded  to  the  Purchasing  Department  for 
comparison  of  prices,  then  to  the  Stock  Department  for  entry  on 
stock  cards,  where  are  attached  receipts  for  materials  which  have 
been  received  from  the  various  departments.  The  bills  are  then 
passed  to  the  Claims  Desk  for  payment.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board 
to  pay  all  bills  immediately  and  by  so  doing  earn  cash  discounts  in 
an  amount  that  lightens  the  office  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  accounting  procedure  is  controlled  by  a  general 
ledger  kept  by  the  Chief  Accountant  and,  with  records  coming  from 
various  sources  in  total,  the  individual  accounts  are  always  directly 
under  his  supervision.  The  entire  book  working  of  the  office  is  by 
bookkeeping  machines.  This,  in  addition  to  permitting  a  typed 
record,  eliminates  the  worry  and  loss  of  time  in  securing  balance, 
permits  a  duplication  of  operations,  and  allows  a  more  detailed  in- 
formation to  be  given. 

During  the  past  two  years  ending  June  30,  which  is  our  biennial 
period,  out  of  current  revenue  the  harbor  was  kept  in  good  repair, 
interest  on  bonds  was  met,  sinking  fund  on  seawall  bonds  provided 
for,  and  all  other  incidentals  taken  care  of,  after  which  there  was  a 
net  surplus  of  $1,226,398.11.  This  is  being  invested  in  new  and  per- 
manent harbor  improvements,  among  which  will  be  the  lengthening 
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of  three  piers  to  the  pierhead  line,  which  will  cost  approximately 
$250,000,  and  the  building  of  a  six-story  warehouse  and  wharf  125 
feet  wide  and  9G0  feet  long  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  total  floor  space 
of  more  than  500,000  square  feet  which,  when  completed,  will  cost 
upwards  of  $2,000,000,  the  remainder  of  the  monies  to  be  paid  out 
of  funds  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

This  warehouse  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  providing  facilities 
for  cargoes  passing  through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  requiring 
a  longer  storage  period  than  is  allowed  on  the  piers,  as  well  as  in 
providing  up-to-date  facilities  for  storage  for  California  products 
shipped  down  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  state  that  the  Sacramento  River  is 
navigable  for  some  200  miles  and  the  San  Joaquin  River  for  about 
100  miles.  Together  these  rivers  drain  the  great  inland  empire  of 
California,  a  valley  500  miles  in  length,  50  miles  in  average  width, 
and  containing  approximately  10,000,000  acres  of  wonderfully  fertile 
land,  nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  which  are  under  irrigation. 

These  two  rivers  alone  provide  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
passing  over  our  piers.  The  value  of  this  tonnage  per  annum  is 
approximately  $100,000,000.  It  is  conceded  that  the  value  per  ton 
(an  average  of  $60.00)  of  the  commerce  of  these  two  rivers  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  of  America.  Some  of  the  items 
of  this  tonnage  are  potatoes,  barley,  rice,  onions,  beans,  asparagus, 
and  fresh  fruits. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  a  few  outstanding  facts  concerning  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  which  ought  to  be  emphasized: 

That  the  Port  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  development;  that  the  harbor  has  been  developed  and 
maintained  out  of  current  revenue,  and  without  receiving  any  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  taxes  from  either  the  State  of  California  or  the 
City  of  San  Francisco; 

That  the  Port  is  owned  in  its  entirety  by  the  State  of  California, 
and  that  all  the  facilities  are  co-ordinated  and  controlled  under  a 
single  management — both  the  piers  and  the  Belt  Railroad; 

That  it  has  a  marginal  street  200  feet  in  width,  paralleling  the 
harbor,  which  is  also  owned  by  the  State  and  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Port; 

That  the  assets  of  the  Port  today  are  valued  at  $50,000,000; 

That  the  bonded  indebtedness  is  only  $13,000,000; 

That,  notwithstanding  the  general  depreciation  in  commerce 
throughout  the  world  during  the  last  two  years,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Port's  charges  are  considered  very  low,  it  is  able 
to  show  a  net  profit  of  current  revenue  of  more  than  $1,250,000. 

The  trend  of  trade  being  ever  westward,  due  to  the  great  poten- 
tialities of  development  of  the  Orient,  it  does  not  require  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that  some  day  in  the  near  future 
the  center  of  the  world's  commercial  trade  will  be  on  the  Pacific. 
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With  that  idea  in  mind,  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  San 
Francisco  has  worked  out  a  well-defined  plan  of  development  for  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  so  that,  with  ample  territory  for  expansion  and 
with  $7,000,000  of  unsold  bonds,  it  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  the 
ever-expanding  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

President  Small:  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  a 
gentleman  from  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South."  Whenever  we  find  a 
man — or  a  woman — who  devotes  some  of  his  time,  his  talent  and  his 
means  to  the  public  service,  to  the  realization  of  some  ideal  which 
makes  for  human  betterment,  we  feel  like  extending  the  hand  of  con- 
gratulation to  him.  This  gentleman  has  made  himself  conspicuous  not 
only  by  intelligent  and  well  directed  efforts  but  by  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  promoting,  primarily,  the  welfare  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  I  have  now  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Roy  Miller,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  who  will  discuss  the  topic,  "The  Intracoastal  Waterway" — Mr. 
Roy  Miller.     (Applause.) 

THE  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY 
Address — Roy  Miller,   Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Vice-President  Intracoastal  Canal  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  measure  up  to  the  very  flattering 
introduction  which  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Chairman. 
I  do  not  appear  before  you,  however,  in  a  personal  capacity,  but  as 
the  representative  of  and  spokesman  for  those  progressive  and  for- 
ward-looking citizens  of  two  great  States — Louisiana  and  Texas — 
who  are  interested  in  what  they  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant waterway  projects  in  the  United  States.  I  appear  not  only 
as  their  representative,  but  also  because  I  am  interested  in  the 
broad  question  which  brings  us  here  today  and  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  States  which  I  represent. 

I  believe  that  the  transportation  question  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  our  most  important  national  problem.  I  do  not 
believe  that  question  will  be  satisfactorily  answered  or  the  problem 
rightly  solved  until  this  Government  of  ours,  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  adopts  a  broad,  comprehensive  policy  looking 
to  the  improvement  and  development  of  all  worthy  waterway  projects. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  This 
project  has  for  its  purpose  the  construction  of  an  inland  waterway 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  Mexican  border, 
through  the  coastal  sections  of  two  great  States — Louisiana  and 
Texas — which  are  marvelously  rich  in  potential  possibilities.  It  will 
afford  the  peoples  of  those  two  great  States  a  transportation  facility 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  will  save  them  in 
transportation  charges  each  year  an  amount  certainly  equal  to  the 
initial  cost  of  construction. 
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The  Intracoastal  Waterway  is  not  a  new  venture.  In  1873 — now 
nearly  half  a  century  ago — the  Congress,  by  special  legislative  enact- 
ment, ordered  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Government  to 
investigate  the  proposal.  An  examination  and  survey  were  made. 
In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  year  1875  the  results 
of  this  investigation  are  set  forth  in  great  detail.  The  report  showed 
that  it  was  entirely  feasible  by  canal  construction  to  link  together 
the  many  bayous  and  bays  in  the  coastal  sections  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  thereby  create  a 
protected  inland  water  route  throughout  the  entire  distance.  At  the 
time  the  report  was  made  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  the  project,  because  of  the  scant  development 
existing  in  the  territory  to  be  served.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
numerous  surveys  of  various  sections  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
have  been  ordered  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  as  a  result  some  of  these 
sections  have  been  constructed. 

Eighteen  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  Texas,  representative 
citizens  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  assembled  in  response  to  the  call  of 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  E.  Holland  and  organized  the  Interstate  Inland 
Waterway  League  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  urge  the  construction  of  an  inland  waterway  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Rio  Grande  upon  the  basis  of  such  adequate  dimensions  as 
would  make  it  a  usable  transportation  facility. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  say  in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  association  sent  a  delegation  to  the  meeting  held  in  Baltimore 
many  years  ago  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  your  great  organ- 
ization— the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress;  and,  from 
that  day  to  this,  this  great  national  movement  has  had  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  those  progressive  citizens  of  our  two  great  States  who  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  you  are  doing;  for 
this  primary  and  fundamental  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
that  the  destiny  of  every  meritorious  project  in  our  country  rests 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  broad,  comprehensive, 
liberal  policy  which  comprehends  every  meritorious  waterway  project 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

Our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  construction  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  have  met  with  but  measurable  success.  Our  difficulty  has 
been  our  inability  to  obtain  consideration  of  it  in  its  entirety.  As  I 
said  before,  numerous  surveys  have  been  made  covering  independent 
sections  of  the  waterway  and  some  of  these  sections  have  been  con- 
structed. There  has  been,  however,  an  almost  complete  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  dimensions,  and  some  important  links  necessary  to  the 
creation  of  a  through  route  have  received  no  consideration  at  all. 
Under  this  plan  of  procedure  each  section  has  had  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  the  recommendations  for  improvement  necessarily 
have  been  based  upon  a  service  to  commerce  which  is  purely  local. 
Our  contention  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  chief  justification  of  and 
reason  for  the  construction  of  an  inland  waterway  from  the  Missis- 
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sippi  to  the  Rio  Grande  consists  in  the  relationship  which  we  believe 
the  project  bears  to  that  great,  system  of  inland  waterways  which 
the  Government  now  is  developing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
economy  of  water  transportation  lies  in  the  long  haul.  There  is  com- 
paratively little  saving  in  transportation  charges  to  be  realized  in 
moving  cargoes  short  distances.  The  major  portion  of  the  expense 
is  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading.  Once  the  cargo  has  been  placed 
on  the  barge,  it  can  be  carried  for  great  distances  at  low  cost. 

An  intracoastal  waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  such  dimensions  as  will  permit  its  naviga- 
tion by  the  same  barges  and  tow  boats  which  are  now  rendering  such 
magnificent  service  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  for  example, 
will  provide  Louisiana  and  Texas  with  a  transportation  facility  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment barge  service  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  demonstrates 
beyond  peradventure  the  practicability  and  feasibility  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  on  the  basis  of  a  nine-foot  depth  and  a  one-hun- 
dred-foot bottom  width.  A  waterway  of  this  character  will  permit 
the  transportation  of  heavy  commodities  such  as  steel,  coal  and  agri- 
cultural implements  from  such  remote  points  as  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago — down  the  Ohio  River  in  one  case  and  through  the  Drainage 
Canal  and  the  Illinois  River  in  the  other — thence  via  the  Mississippi 
River  and  through  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  a  territory  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent.  In  other  words,  it  means 
the  extension  of  the  Mississippi  River  through  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  to  the  very  border  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

It  is  this  vision  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  which  has  inspired  those  representative  citizens  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  who,  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  persistently 
and  enthusiastically  have  advocated  this  project.  Year  after  year 
they  have  met  in  annual  convention  and  reiterated  the  demand  that 
the  project  should  be  considered  in  its  entirety  as  a  through  water 
route,  and  that  it  should  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  would  make  it  of  practical  commercial  use.  Year  after  year 
they  have  repeated  this  demand,  but  without  apparent  effect  until 
now. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  say  to  this  Convention  that  the  present  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Major  General  Lansing  H.  Beach,  has  recommended 
to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  that  authority  should  now  be  given 
to  the  engineers  to  consider  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  in  its  entirety, 
and  not  piece-meal  as  heretofore.  He  has  suggested  that  a  new 
survey  be  authorized  in  order  that  Congress  may  be  provided  with 
information  as  to  the  service  which  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  will 
render  as  a  through  route  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  system  of  inland  waterways.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  was  incorporated  in  the  last  River  and  Harbor 
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Legislative  Act,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  on  September 
22nd  of  this  year,  but  due  to  some  misunderstanding  it  was  elimi- 
nated in  conference.  We  feel  certain,  Kowever,  that  early  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  necessary  investigation, 
which  we  confidently  believe  will  result  in  a  recommendation  that  the 
waterway  shall  be  improved  along  the  lines  indicated. 

There  is  no  waterway  project,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  country  today 
which  is  more  meritorious  than  this  Intracoastal  Canal,  which  means 
the  extension  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  through 
this  wonderful  coast  country  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  the  gateway 
of  our  sister  Republic.  Are  we  going  to  get  it?  Yes,  we  are  going 
to  get  it,  because  we  are  going  to  stay  on  the  job  until  our  project  is 
recognized  in  its  entirety  and  completed  on  the  basis  of  ample  com- 
mercial dimensions.  Our  interest  in  this  matter  is  not  a  selfish  one. 
We  are  interested  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  policy — and  that 
policy  is  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  upon  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  improve  all  meritorious  water- 
ways of  this  country  regardless  of  sections.  North  or  South  or  East 
or  West,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  practicable  for  them  to  be  improved. 
(Applause.)  To  use  a  common  expression,  "Our  eggs  are  all  in  one 
basket."  We  want  and  will  get  our  waterway,  and  it  will  come  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  on  the  basis  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  when  a  proper 
national  policy  is  adopted  by  our  Government. 

We  have  been  attending  these  meetings,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  are  getting  anywhere 
or  not.  We  have  made  some  progress — but  when  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, representing  that  department  of  our  Government  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  saying  what  projects  are  meritorious  and  should 
be  improved,  submits  his  report  and  says  that  $56,000,000  should  be 
spent  during  the  next  fiscal  year  in  order  to  insure  proper  results, 
and  then  the  Director  of  the  Budget  comes  along  and  says,  "We  will 
give  you  only  $27,000,000,"  I  wonder  if  we  are  getting  anywhere.  A 
few  years  ago,  during  the  war,  we  had  a  couple  of  bills — one,  I  think, 
for  thirteen  millions  and  one  for  fourteen  millions.  Then  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  took  charge  and  undertook  to  formulate  the  esti- 
mates for  rivers  and  harbors  as  well  as  for  other  departments  of 
the  Government.  His  first  recommendation  was  for  approximately 
$13,000,000.  When  the  Director  was  asked  how  he  arrived  at  the 
figure,  it  is  reported  that  he  replied:  "Well,  year  before  last  you  got 
about  twelve  and  a  half,  last  year  you  got  fourteen  million.  I  added 
them  together  and  divided  by  two  and  struck  an  average." 

Of  course,  no  right-minded  citizen  who  possesses  any  of  the  vir- 
tues of  patriotism  is  opposed  to  the  budget  system.  It  is  good  busi- 
ness; but  unless  it  is  based  upon  accurate  sources  of  information 
rather  than  upon  the  process  of  "guessing"  and  "hit  or  miss"  cal- 
culations, it  will  prove  a  failure.  Certainly  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
who  has  at  his  disposal  the  actual  facts  and  figures  compiled  by  ex- 
perts and  in  accordance  with  law,  is  better  qualified  to  tell  the  Con- 
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gress  how  much  money  should  be  spent  "in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation"  than  someone  who,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  knows  little  or  nothing  concerning  such  matters.     (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  organization — representing  as  it  does  the  material  interests  of 
this  great  country  of  ours,  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  politics  or  as 
Democrats,  Republicans,  or  members  of  any  Progressive  bloc,  but  as 
patriotic  Americans — the  time  has  come  when  this  organization 
should  seek  to  enforce  its  demands  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  transportation  question  is  our  most 
important  national  problem.  To  this  assertion  all  transportation 
experts  will  give  assent.  Impartial  railroad  executives  admit  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country  will  be  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation when  normal  conditions  return.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
possible  only  by  the  development  of  our  waterways  and  their  proper 
coordination  in  a  system  of  national  transportation. 

Down  there  in  Texas — the  Chairman  referred  to  it  as  the  "Empire 
State,"  and  so  it  is — we  have  an  area  of  168,000,000  acres.  Only 
17  per  cent  of  it  is  in  cultivation  today.  We  have  the  resources  and 
the  room  to  support  the  population  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  but 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  with  our  existing  transportation 
facilities.  The  Intracoastal  Waterway  will  give  us  a  great  trunk 
line  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  rivers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  reaching 
inland  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  as  feeders  for  the  canal  will  give  us 
a  water  transportation  system  unequalled  by  that  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  It  will  form  a  part  of  a  great  national  waterway  sys- 
tem, and  it  will  enable  us  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  our 
two  great  States. 

My  friends,  let  us  take  a  strong  stand  at  this  Convention.  Let  us 
not  come  upon  our  knees  as  suppliants  asking  for  favors,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  let  us  demand  what  is  our  just  due  at  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  states.  Let  us  demand  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  be  complied  with.  Let  us  demand 
that  waterway  appropriations  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  in  a  businesslike  manner.  Let  us  insist  that  the  estimates  of 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  be  predicated  upon  something  besides 
"guess." 

The  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  Down  in  Texas  there  was  a  negro  who  sold 
a  mule  to  another  negro.  The  negro  hitched  him  up  to  his  cart,  got 
in  and  started  to  drive  away.  The  mule  ran  through  a  fence,  into 
a  barn,  knocked  down  a  number  of  houses,  and  scarred  up  the  negro 
pretty  badly.  He  finally  caught  the  obstreperous  animal  and  led  him 
back  to  the  seller.  "Jim,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  that  mule;  he's 
blind."  Jim  replied:  "No,  he  ain't  blind."  "Of  course  he's  blind; 
he  can't  see."  "No,  he  ain't  blind,"  Jim  insisted.  "Well  then,  what's 
the  matter  with  him?"    "Well,"  Jim  replied,  "He  ain't  blind;  he  just 
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naturally  don't  give  a  damn."  (Laughter.)  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  this 
important  question  of  waterways. 

Let  us  demand  what  is  the  just  due  of  the  people  of  this  country 
in  order  that  we  may  have  such  transportation  facilities  as  will 
enable  us  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  our  country  and  at 
the  same  time  establish  its  prosperity  upon  a  firm  foundation. 
(Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  last  speaker  referred 
to  the  present  Chief  of  Engineers  and  his  complimentary  references 
to  this  distinguished  officer  and  engineer  were  well  deserved.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

One  of  the  essentials  in  the  promotion  of  water  transportation  is 
the  terminal,  the  adequate  water  terminal.  These  terminals  are 
necessary  in  what  we  may  call  local  traffic,  that  is  to  say,  traffic  be- 
ginning and  ending  on  the  waterways,  but  for  traffic  going  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  involving  a  transfer  between  the  boat 
line  and  the  rail  car  or  the  warehouse,  they  are  absolutely  essential. 
No  engineer  realizes  the  importance  of  this  subject  more  fully  than 
the  present  Chief  of  Engineers  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army.     (Prolonged  applause,  all  standing.) 

WATER  TERMINALS 
Address — Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach 

Chief  of  Engrineers,  U.  S.  Army 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Terminals  are  what  may  be  termed  the  retail  side  of  transporta- 
tion. Transportation  itself,  the  movement  in  large  masses  from  one 
locality  to  another,  is  the  wholesale  portion,  but  the  distribution,  the 
loading  and  the  unloading,  the  handling  of  the  individual  pieces  as 
is  necessary  at  the  terminals,  is  practically  the  retail  side  of  the  oper- 
ation. It  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  country.  Only  those  of  you 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  matter  realize  that  the  greatest  costs 
in  our  transportation  systems  are  right  in  the  terminals. 

It  was  as  recently  as  the  late  "eighties"  that  the  English  Board  of 
,  Trade  sent  representatives  to  this  country  to  investigate  our  iron 
and  steel  industry  and  ascertain  whether  it  would  ever  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  compete  with  England  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel.  That  Committee  went  back  and  reported  that  we 
never  could  succeed  in  equaling  England  in  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  because  our  coal  and  our  iron  ore  were  much 
too  far  apart  ever  to  be  brought  together  economically.  American 
ingenuity  solved  that  question  in  a  manner  entirely  contrary  to  the 
predictions  of  those  eminent  men,  and  it  did  it  largely  through  the 
efficiency  of  the  terminals  which  were  established  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  the  handling  of  the  coal  northbound  and  the  iron  ore  southbound. 
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It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  ten-thousand-ton  vessel  on  the  Lakes 
to  be  loaded  in  three  hours  and  unloaded  in  from  three  to  six  hours. 
They  have  made  tests  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  that  it  would 
take  to  load  one  of  those  vessels,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  putting 
10,000  tons  of  iron  ore  into  a  vessel  inside  of  25  minutes.  That  of 
course  was  simply  a  test,  but  three  hours  is  the  time  in  which  they 
can  do  it  under  ordinary  business  conditions.  When  you  get  termi- 
nals of  that  efficiency  you  are  getting  economical  transportation. 

Unfortunately,  the  terminals  at  most  of  our  ports,  and  especially 
on  our  rivers,  have  been  like  Topsy  of  international  fame,  simply 
allowed  to  grow — they  have  not  been  studied  nor  have  they  been 
carefully  planned.  This  is  especially  so  on  our  rivers,  where  in  days 
gone  by  the  old  wharf  boat  answered  all  purposes.  Today  these 
wharf  boats  are  operated  on  no  more  intelligent  plan  than  that  on 
which  the  Romans  collected  their  taxes  2,000  years  ago.  They  are 
simply  farmed  out  to  somebody.  I  know  cities  on  the  Ohio  River  that 
advertise  and  rent  their  wharf  boats  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the 
wharf  master  is  interested  solely  in  getting  what  return  he  can  out 
of  his  investment,  without  consideration  for  the  trade  or  the  traffic  of 
the  city  or  its  business  development. 

Terminals  should  belong  to  the  municipality  or,  at  least,  be  munici- 
pally controlled.  If  this  is  not  done  they  are  liable  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  some  transportation  lines  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  transportation  lines  utilizing  the  same  harbor  (using 
the  word  harbor  for  your  city  front  on  a  river),  or  they  are  liable,  in 
the  hands  of  private  parties,  to  be  injudiciously  operated,  their  influ- 
ence thrown  one  way  or  the  other  and  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  public  welfare.  In  many  cases  the  owner  acts  as  a 
profiteer.  I  know  of  a  case  at  Mackinac  Island  where  the  wharf 
charged  25  cents  a  bottle  for  medicine  brought  across  it.  The  bottle 
was  delivered  to  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  handed  it  to  the  wharf 
master  and  asked  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  owner  of  the  wharf  would  not  let  it  go  until  the 
addressee  of  that  bottle — and  it  was  genuine  medicine,  was  not  any- 
thing else   (Laughter) — paid  25  cents. 

I  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  River  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  their  wharf  boats.  Some  years  ago  when  I  was  in 
Cincinnati,  a  man  came  up  to  me  after  a  meeting  was  over  and  said 
that  he  was  much  interested  in  what  I  had  stated  concerning  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  wharf  boat,  but  added,  "What  are  we  to 
do?  In  our  city  it  is  leased  to  an  old  man  who  makes  his  living  off 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could  support  himself  if  he  did  not  have 
that  wharf  boat;  and  what  can  we  do?"  I  told  him,  "It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  give  the  man  a  pension  if  he  can  not  do  anything 
else,  and  to  operate  the  wharf  boat  under  economical  conditions  and 
on  sound  business  principles." 

The  matter  of  terminals  is,  however,  receiving  much  more  atten- 
tion and  more  careful  consideration  than  it  did  a  while  ago.     Con- 
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gress,  in  the  Act  of  March  2,  1919,  stated  as  follows:  "It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  water  terminals  are 
essential  at  all  cities  and  towns  located  upon  harbors  or  navigable 
waterways  and  that  at  least  one  public  terminal  should  exist,  con- 
structed, owned  and  regulated  by  the  municipality  or  other  public 
agency  of  the  State  and  open  to  the  use  of  all  on  equal  terms;  and 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  policy  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent, the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  vested  with  the  discretion  to 
withhold,  unless  the  public  interests  would  seriously  suffer  by  delay, 
moneys  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  new  projects  adopted  herein,  or 
for  the  further  improvement  of  existing  projects,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
no  water  terminals  exist  adequate  for  the  traffic  and  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms,  or  unless  satisfactory  assurances  are  received  that  local 
or  other  interests  will  provide  such  adequate  terminal  or  terminals. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  give 
publicity,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  this  provision." 

Following  that  enactment  by  Congress  full  publicity  was  given  to 
its  terms.  It  operated,  however,  in  some  cases  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  that  which  Congress  had  anticipated.  In  one  city  the 
Merchants'  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  even  the  City 
Council  jointly  had  plans  prepared  for  what  they  considered  an  ade- 
quate terminal  and  an  enabling  act  drawn  up  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  for  its  construction.  Parties  hostile  to  the  development 
of  the  waterway  at  that  locality  went  to  the  Mayor  and  offered  to 
finance  his  campaign  for  governor  if  he  would  see  that  that  question 
never  came  to  a  vote — and  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  vote. 
There  are  certain  interests  that  obtained  the  idea  that,  under  the 
terms  of  this  law,  they  might  stop  the  waterway  improvement  by 
hindering  the  construction  of  the  terminals,  and  they  undertook  to  do 
it  in  that  manner.  I  would  state  that,  as  far  as  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment has  been  aware  of  any  undue  influence  of  that  kind,  it  has  not 
stopped  the  appropriation  for  the  improvement.  (Applause.) 

Section  500  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill  for  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  railroads  stated:  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote,  encourage,  and  develop  water  trans- 
portation, service,  and  facilities  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail 
and  water  transportation. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  object  of 
promoting,  encouraging,  and  developing  inland  waterway  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
to  investigate  the  appropriate  types  of  boats  suitable  for  different 
classes  of  such  waterways;  to  investigate  the  subject  of  water  ter- 
minals, both  for  inland  waterway  traffic  and  for  through  traffic  by 
water  and  rail,  including  the  necessary  docks,  warehouses,  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  appliances  in  connection  therewith,  and  also  railroad 
spurs  and  switches  connecting  with  such  terminals,  with  a  view  to  de- 
vising the  types  most  appropriate  for  different  locations,  and  for  the 
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more  expeditious  and  economical  transfer  or  interchange  of  passen- 
gers or  property  between  carriers  by  water  and  carriers  by  rail; 
to  advise  with  communities,  cities,  and  towns  iregarding  the  appro- 
priate location  of  such  terminals,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  suitable  terminal  facilities;  to  investigate 
the  existing  status  of  water  transportation  upon  the  different  inland 
waterways  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  such 
waterways  are  being  utilized  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  meeting  the  demands  of  traffic,  and  whether  the 
water  carriers  utilizing  such  waterways  are  interchanging  traffic 
with  the  railroads;  and  to  investigate  any  other  matter  that  may  tend 
to  promote  and  encourage  inland  water  transportation.  It  shall  also 
be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  compile,  publish 
and  distribute,  from  time  to  time,  such  useful  statistics,  data  and  in- 
formation concerning  transportation  on  inland  waterways  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  of  value  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The 
words  'inland  waterway'  as  used  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
include  the  Great  Lakes." 

That  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  most  comprehensive  clause,  and  gives  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  amplest  power  to  investigate  this  subject 
thoroughly  and  fully  and  to  advise  with  communities  desiring  to  con- 
struct the  waterway  terminals.  It  has  already  had  great  influence 
and  been  of  much  assistance  to  various  communities.  We  are  in- 
debted for  that  excellent  piece  of  legislation  to  your  honorable  Presi- 
dent. (Applause.)  It  was  his  great  knowledge  on  this  subject  that 
caused  him  to  insert  this  clause  in  the  bill.  We  have  prepared  re- 
ports on  several  of  the  ports  of  the  country  and  a  very  comprehen- 
sive report  on  port  terminals  in  general. 

There  are  some  features  regarding  port  terminals  or  port  facilities 
which  I  shall  mention  in  the  briefest  way.  A  vessel  of  eight  to  ten 
thousand  tons  costs  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  day  to 
operate.  You  can  see  that  if  a  port  has  such  terminal  facilities  that 
it  will  release  a  vessel  two  or  three  days  earlier  than  another  port, 
the  freight  rate  from  that  one  can  be  from  six  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  less  than  on  a  similar  cargo  from  a  port  which  requires  the 
longer  time. 

To  enable  the  vessel  to  load  or  unload  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
there  should  be  provided,  at  the  pier  against  which  the  ship  lies,  a 
sufficient  storage  space  to  care  for  the  cargo  which  is  to  go  into  the 
vessel  or  to  come  from  the  vessel;  and  if  the  vessel  is  not  to  be  moved 
before  sailing,  to  take  care  of  both  cargoes.  This,  in  the  case  of  a 
miscellaneous  cargo,  requires  a  good  deal  of  floor  space.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  hides  coming  from  Buenos  Aires.  They  are 
brought  to  the  ship  and  put  aboard  just  as  they  are  delivered  at  the 
ship's  side,  in  bundles  consigned  to  various  parties.  When  unloaded, 
they  must  be  spread  out  on  the  warehouse  floor  in  piles  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  consignees.  You  can  see  that  such  unloading,  to 
be  done  expeditiously,  would  require  enough  space  to  spread  the  en- 
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tire  cargo  on  the  warehouse  floors  and  also  allow  space  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  trucks  which  are  distributing  the  bundles.  Almost  the 
same  conditions  will  prevail  in  any  other  miscellaneous  cargo.  It  is 
only  when  you  have  bulk  cargo,  like  ore,  grain  or  coal,  that  you  can 
handle  it  with  a  limited  space  at  the  wharf  front. 

You  secure  greater  expedition  in  many  cases  if  you  have — in  all 
cases,  I  will  say — if  you  have  your  railroad  accessible  to  your  water- 
front. It  used  to  be  considered  that  one  railroad  track  along  the 
wharf  or  adjacent  to  the  vessel  was  enough,  but  you  can  easily  see 
that  to  have  only  one  track  must  delay  the  operation  greatly,  because 
empty  and  loaded  cars  cannot  be  exchanged  except  with  considerable 
delay.  It  takes  space  for  expeditious  and  economical  switching,  and 
one  of  the  most  progressive  ports  in  this  country  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  examination  and  study  of  the  problem  and 
from  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  that  practically  three  miles 
of  railroad  track  should  be  allowed  for  each  ten-thousand-ton  vessel 
that  is  in  process  of  loading  at  one  time. 

One  mistake  that  is  made  very  largely  in  this  country  is  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  slips  between  piers,  where  the  pier  system  is  used. 
People  have  blindly  followed  old  custom  and  simply  copied  from  the 
dimensions  which  were  used  by  our  forefathers  when  the  clipper 
ship  was  the  largest  carrier  known.  Modern  vessels  require  a  much 
greater  space,  and  if  you  are  going  to  load  your  vessel  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  you  should  provide  space  to  load  from  the  water-side  as 
well  as  the  pier-side.  Many  piers  are  constructed  of  a  greater  length 
than  for  only  one  vessel.  In  that  case,  you  must  have  your  slip  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  inner  vessel  to  proceed  to  sea  immediately  after 
it  is  loaded,  and  not  require  it  to  await  the  convenience  of  the  ship 
at  the  outer  end  or  make  it  necessary  to  move  the  outer  vessel.  This 
loading  from  both  sides  at  the  same  time  involves  the  use  of  lighters 
on  the  open,  or  water,  side  of  the  vessel.  They  may  be  for  bunkering 
coal  only.  They  may  be  for  loading  cargo.  If  vessels  should  be  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  slip  at  opposite  piers  with  lighters  adjacent  to 
each,  you  see  that  you  must  provide  considerably  more  space  than 
has  been  allowed  in  many  ports. 

This  problem  has  been  carefully  studied  and  worked  out  for  the 
various  types  of  vessels  by  Captain  Chambers.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  should  never  have  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet — four  hundred  feet  is  advisable,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
would  be  better  in  many  cases.  The  use  of  slips  only  250  feet  wide 
or  300  feet  wide  is  a  great  economic  mistake.  The  most  recent  con- 
struction of  large  docks  has  been  in  England,  where  we  may  say 
terminals  have  reached  their  highest  development  except  in  the 
specialized  case  of  movement  of  iron  and  coal  on  our  Great  Lakes. 
The  English  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  practically  the  quay 
system  is  better.  There,  when  the  locality  affords  the  space,  the  ves- 
sel lies  along  the  land  front  and  has  all  the  room  that  is  necessary  on 
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the  land  side  for  switching  of  trains,  prompt  movement  to  and  from 
the  warehouse,  and  there  is  provided  plenty  of  room  for  a  warehouse 
of  ample  size.  In  some  cases,  that  arrangement  is  not  obtainable, 
but,  where  it  is,  it  is  the  best  construction.  It  is  better  than  pier  con- 
struction, and  it  is,  ordinarily,  more  economical;  it  certainly  offers 
a  greater  saving  in  time  of  loading  and  unloading. 

Our  river  terminals  require  more  careful  study  and  more  thoughtful 
planning  than  those  of  any  other  civilized  country  of  the  world.  The 
European  streams  vary  in  stage  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  feet 
when  in  flood.  Our  rivers  are  generally  regarded  as  only  at  a  good 
boating  stage  when  they  have  risen  to  those  heights.  The  Ohio  has 
a  record  of  seventy-one  and  one-tenth  feet  above  low  water  stage, 
and  I  believe  is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  of  level  throughout  its 
length  than  any  other  navigable  stream  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Our  problem,  therefore,  becomes  correspondingly  greater,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulty  of  fluctuation,  we  have  the  mud  to  struggle 
against,  a  detriment  which  is  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  causes  com- 
paratively little  inconvenience,  on  European  streams. 

The  inclined  plane,  the  wharf  boat,  and  the  many-storied  terminal, 
such  as  has  recently  been  built  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  are  different  solu- 
tions of  the  question,  and  each  one  must  be  designed  so  as  to  best  fit 
the  conditions  at  the  locality.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  any  one  type 
of  terminal  as  the  best.  We  might  attempt  eaually  well  to  buy  one 
size  of  hat  for  all  men  or  one  style  of  dress  for  all  women.  Each 
locality  requires  special  study,  and  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you 
here  today  and  upon  the  people  of  the  country  generally  that,  under 
the  authority  given  the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  the  law  which  I  read  a 
short  while  ago,  we  are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  be  of  the  fullest 
assistance.  (Applause.) 

We  are  entrusted  by  law  with  the  work  of  improving  all  rivers  and 
harbors,  of  providing  the  channels  to  be  used.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
source  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  us  to  be  legally  enabled  to  go 
further  and  do  what  we  can  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  terminals 
and  in  this  way  promote  the  value  of  the  waterways  which  we  have 
created.      (Applause.) 

President  Small:  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  join  in  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  General  Beach  for  his  learned  contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  most  interesting  program 
for  the  remainder  of  this  afternoon  which  will  justify  every  one  in 
remaining,  but  I  am  going  with  your  consent  to  make  just  this  brief 
diversion.  We  are  honored  by  the  presence  among  us  this  afternoon 
of  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  Old  Dominion,  Honorable  E.  Lee 
Trinkle,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  some  of  the  gentlemen  if  they  will  not 
escort  the  Governor  to  the  platform,  that  the  Chairman  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  at  least  presenting  him  to  you. — Governor  Trinkle.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Remarks — Hon.  E.  Lee  Trinkle 

Governor  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Small,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  don't  know  how  my  presence  became  known  in  this  room.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  city  this  afternoon  and  thought  I  would  just  drop 
by  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  I  might  see  what  was  going  on  in 
this  wonderful  meeting,  as  I  hope  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  you  must  know  without  my  saying,  that 
Virginia  is  intensely  interested  in  the  work  that  you  are  engaged  in. 
(Applause.)  I  might  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  Virginia  has  twenty- 
seven  hundred  square  miles  of  inland  waterways,  and  that  our  last 
General  Assembly  authorized  me  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five,  to 
be  known  as  the  Hampton  Roads  Harbor  Commission.  That  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  five  of  the  leading  men  of  our  commonwealth 
who  are  actively  and  energetically  engaged  in  doing  those  things 
which  may  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  what  we  think  is  our 
great  port,  and  we  expect  to  develop  it  and  to  provide  it  with  the 
equipment  that  will  serve  the  world  in  many  ways. 

Now,  I  realize  that  I  am  not  on  this  program,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  annoy  you  by  occupying  your  time.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  for  this  brief  space  of  time. 
Virginia  ought  to  have,  and  I  suppose  has,  many  representatives  in 
this  body  who  will  be  able  to  speak  to  you  when  the  proper  time 
may  come.     I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.   (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Great  Lakes.  One  of  the  most  progressive  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  Milwaukee.  It  was  made  famous,  so  it  is  said,  by 
another  product.  (Laughter.)  But  that  is  only  a  happy  and  bubbling 
memory.  (Laughter.)  Perhaps  the  greatest  claim  to  distinction  for 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  at  the  present  time  is  the  plan  which  it  has 
made  and  the  construction  which  is  pending  of  a  great  system  of 
terminals.  It  has  a  great  commerce.  For  instance,  its  commerce 
outstrips  that  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  gentleman  here 
worthy  to  represent  Milwaukee,  and  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Mr.  William  George  Bruce,  of  that  city,  who  will 
discuss  "A  Departure  in  Great  Lakes  Port  Development."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

A  DEPARTURE  IN  GREAT  LAKES  PORT  DEVELOPMENT 
Address — William   George  Bruce,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

President   Milwaukee   Harbor   Commission 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  most  significant  object  lesson  on  the  advantages  of  inland 
waterway  transportation  in  the  United  States  is  afforded  by  the  Great 
Lakes.     The  service  which  these  inland  oceans,  together  with  their 
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connecting  waterways,  have  rendered  to  the  commerce  of  the  Nation 
becomes  stupendous  when  measured  in  tonnage  volume  and  in  the 
total  economies  effected. 

While  the  Suez  Canal  carried  17,514,651  tons  of  freight  and  the 
Panama  Canal  11,599,214  tons  in  1920,  the  "Soo"  Canal  during  the 
same  period  carried  79,282,219  tons,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much. 
The  total  import  and  export  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  something  like  sixty-five  million  tons  while  the  total  lake 
tonnage  exceeds  the  two  hundred  million  ton  mark.  This  lake  tonnage 
causes  an  estimated  saving  to  the  Nation,  over  rail  transportation,  of 
over  $500,000,000  annually. 

The  Great  Lakes  constitute  one  of  the  most  marvelous  commercial 
highways  on  earth,  and  yet  it  may  also  be  said  that  they  have  only 
reached  the  dawn  of  their  potential  service.  Nature  has  created  them 
and  man  has  used  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  man  has  not  as  yet 
utilized  them  to  their  best  possibilities.  Nor  has  there  been  anything 
like  a  general  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  cities  bordering  on  these 
waters  to  their  possible  future. 

This  is  in  part  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  lake  ports 
handle  about  the  same  volume  of  commerce  handled  by  the  ocean 
ports,  the  former  have  scarcely  expended  for  development  one-tenth 
the  amount  expended  by  the  latter.  While  the  lake  port  cities,  as 
such,  have  scarcely  expended  $25,000,000,  the  ocean  port  cities  have 
invested  over  $250,000,000  in  the  improvement  of  their  harbors  and 
have  in  contemplation  the  expenditure  of  that  much  more. 

The  Federal  Government  has  constantly  improved  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  the  Great  Lakes,  shipbuilders  have  placed  ponderous  craft 
upon  the  waters,  and  the  shipmaster  has  picked  up  trade  wherever 
it  was  offered.  Only  the  obvious  economics  of  the  situation,  rather 
than  concerted  or  comprehensive  effort,  has  made  for  a  substantial 
commerce.  Individual  enterprise,  unaided  by  anything  like  municipal 
or  collective  support  on  the  part  of  the  port  cities,  has  wrought  the 
success  that  has  thus  far  been  achieved. 

The  port  cities,  in  their  municipal  capacity,  have  done  compara- 
tively little  in  providing  facilities,  nor  have  the  commercial  interests 
in  these  cities  concerned  themselves  in  any  organized  degree  with  the 
progress  of  the  Great  Lakes  commerce.  The  harbor  cities,  as  such, 
have  scarcely  familiarized  themselves  with  the  accepted  fundamentals 
in  port  development. 

True,  the  lake  cities  have  in  most  instances  kept  their  inner  chan- 
nels at  a  reasonable  depth,  and  private  enterprise  has  provided  dock- 
ing and  transit  sheds.  True,  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
breakwater  protection  and  lighthouse  service,  and  has  kept  the  harbor 
mouths  dredged  to  a  navigable  depth.  True,  the  waterborne  com- 
merce from  port  to  port  in  ore,  coal  and  grain,  has  been  heavy  and 
is  constantly  growing.  True,  lake  transportation  is  making  an  an- 
nual saving  over  land  transportation  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 
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But,  in  the  light  of  modern  conceptions  and  ideas  on  harbor  develop- 
ment as  exemplified  by  the  great  ocean  and  river  ports  of  the  world, 
the  lake  cities  have  not  appreciated  the  part  they  must  play  in  real- 
izing the  potential  service  of  the  world's  greatest  inland  waterway. 
Modern  port  development  means  more  than  an  accessible  harbor  en- 
trance, river  docking  and  warehousing,  and  the  protection  afforded 
to  navigation  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  means  a  recognition  of 
all  the  fundamentals  in  port  development  which  not  only  imply  the 
physical  requirements,  but  also  include  world-tried  and  accepted  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  harbor  facilities  and  port  administration. 

Granted  that  the  usual  physical  requirements  have  been  met,  we 
find  that  one  of  the  first  essential  factors,  namely,  the  public  owner- 
ship or  centralized  control  of  waterfronts  best  suited  for  waterborne 
commerce,  has  scarcely  come  into  recognition.  In  other  words, 
terminals,  their  ownership  and  control,  proximity  to  the  open  sea, 
equipment  and  rail  connection  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

Whatever  belief  one  may  entertain  on  the  subject  of  public  owner- 
ship of  certain  utilities,  the  experience  of  the  world  has  taught  that 
the  most  accessible  waterfronts,  suited  for  terminal  purposes,  must 
be  publicly  owned  and  controlled  if  waterborne  commerce  is  to  render 
a  maximum  service. 

This  policy  has  in  recent  years  been  espoused  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Petitions  asking  for  deeper  harbor  entrances,  or  better 
outer  breakwater  protection,  have  not  only  been  denied  because  per- 
chance the  traffic,  present  and  prospective,  did  not  warrant  these 
improvements,  but  also  because  the  Government  did  not  believe 
in  expending  money  to  protect  privately  owned  waterfronts  not  em- 
ployed in  serving  waterborne  commerce. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  that  the  harbor  traffic  must  be  under 
some  form  of  centralized  control  if  the  rights  and  equities  of  those 
immediately  concerned  are  to  be  conserved,  and  if  the  public  interest, 
rather  than  private  advantage,  is  to  be  promoted.  The  ports  of  Eu- 
rope have  amply  demonstrated  this  fact,  and  the  ocean  ports  of  the 
United  States  are  emulating  the  example  set  by  them. 

Just  as  every  railroad  train  must  have  its  terminal  for  the  dis- 
charge and  reception  of  passengers  and  freight,  so  every  ship  must 
have  a  berth  for  the  discharge  and  receipt  of  its  cargoes.  But,  while 
railroad  trains  and  railroad  terminals  are  under  definite  ownership 
and  centralized  control,  many  ships  and  docks  and  warehouses  usually 
are  under  diverse  ownership  and  decentralized  direction.  Just  as 
every  single  passenger  train  cannot  have  a  depot  of  its  own,  so  every 
ship  cannot  have  its  own  dock  and  terminal  facilities.  There  must  be 
some  terminals  that  can  afford  berths  for  many  ships,  just  as  there 
are  depots  and  freight  houses  that  accommodate  many  trains. 

These  terminals  must  not  only  be  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
ships  that  carry  cargoes,  but  also  to  those  that  receive  them.    Ships 
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represent  an  investment,  and  their  fixed  overhead  expense  is  usually 
heavy.  Consequently,  the  time,  labor  and  effort  expended  in  reaching 
the  actual  terminal,  after  entering  a  harbor,  become  important  eco- 
nomic considerations  to  be  dealt  with.  The  shipmaster  aims  to  dis- 
charge his  cargo,  receive  a  fresh  cargo,  and  make  for  sea  again  as 
expeditiously  and  economically  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Status  of  Lake  Port  Terminals 

The  leading  lake  cities,  in  the  direction  of  terminals,  present  a 
peculiar  situation.  The  most  desirable  waterfronts  available  for 
terminal  purposes  are  usually  privately  owned  and  devoted  to  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits  which  are  not  concerned  in  water 
transportation,  or  else  occupied  by  railroads  that  may  be  opposed  to 
waterborne  commerce.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  water- 
fronts of  large  lake  cities  streaked  black  with  manufacturing  plants 
that  do  not  employ  water  transportation,  and  by  railroads  that  own 
the  riparian  rights  to  the  waterfront  and  maintain  a  competitive  atti- 
tude towards  lake  commerce. 

In  nearly  all  instances  where  the  railroads  have  monopolized  the 
waterfronts  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  municipalities  to  secure  a 
surrender  of  the  riparian  rights  held  by  them  have  failed.  The  rail- 
roads have  at  no  time  been  friendly  to  water  transportation  except 
where  the  latter  has  served  as  a  feeder  to  the  former. 

But  the  need  of  new  policies  and  practices  in  securing  and  con- 
trolling lake  port  terminals,  upon  some  basis  that  will  promote  rather 
than  retard  waterborne  commerce,  is  accentuated  by  other  difficulties. 

The  old  time  small  wooden  schooner  could  readily  navigate,  with 
the  aid  of  a  tug,  to  any  part  of  the  inner  harbor  of  any  lake  city.  The 
modern  lake  vessel,  with  its  ponderous  size  and  large  cargo,  is  not  so 
easily  handled.  Its  course  through  crooked  rivers  and  narrow  bridge 
openings  of  commercial  centers  like  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  or 
Milwaukee,  is  laborious,  slow  and  expensive.  Tug  hire  adds  a  heavy 
item  to  the  cargo  charges. 

Besides,  there  are  dangers  which  are  multiplied  with  the  increas- 
ing length  of  the  vessels  and  the  growing  commerce  and  street  traffic 
of  the  lake  cities.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  learn  that  a  vessel  has 
damaged  a  bridge  or  a  large  building  that  edged  on  the  dock  lines, 
endangering  both  property  and  lives.  The  loss  of  life  on  the  steamer 
Christopher  Columbus  through  an  accident  of  this  kind,  which  oc- 
curred in  a  Milwaukee  river  a  few  years  ago,  is  still  remembered. 

Land  Commerce  Crowding  Water  Commerce 

Another  fact  must  here  be  noted.  The  streets  paralleling  these 
large  city  rivers  have  become  commercially  so  important  that  they 
have  driven  water  terminals  from  their  immediate  proximity.  In 
other  words,  the  street  traffic  has  made  the  adjacent  river  lands  too 
valuable  to  be  used  for  water  terminal  purposes. 
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This  has  brought  about  two  alternatives.  Either  the  terminals 
must  be  located  at  more  remote  inner  river  points  or  the  water  com- 
merce must  be  centralized  at  the  most  accessible  point  near  the  harbor 
entrance,  or  must  be  confined  to  the  outer  harbor  area.  The  former 
plan  is  uneconomical,  because  it  is  exposed  to  laborious  and  dangerous 
river  travel,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recommended. 

Cleveland  has  made  a  partial  beginning  towards  a  solution.  It  has 
provided  a  passenger  boat  terminal  on  the  lake  front.  Chicago,  too, 
has  made  a  beginning,  but  with  somewhat  unsatisfactory  results.  It 
constructed  several  years  ago  a  wonderful  pier  on  the  lake  front, 
costing  something  like  five  million  dollars,  which  is  still  without 
ships  and  cargoes.  The  pier  serves  as  a  pavillion  during  the  summer 
months  for  pleasure  seekers.  The  lack  of  coordination  between  water 
and  rail  transportation  is  the  real  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  mag- 
nificent terminal  originally  constructed  for  water  transportation  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  Toronto  is  manifesting  a  most  progressive 
spirit  in  port  development.  The  entire  waterfronts  of  that  city  have 
been  brought  under  public  ownership  and  control  and  millions  of  dol' 
lars  have  been  spent  in  providing  the  most  modern  harbor  facilities. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  harbor  tonnage 
of  the  port  is  as  yet  small.  Toronto  is  building  for  the  future  and 
invites  waterborne  commerce  through  superior  port  facilities,  just 
as  a  merchant  invites  trade  through  an  attractive  store  and  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  goods. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  enumerated  must  eventually  be  found 
in  the  utilization  of  the  outer  waterfronts,  holding  at  a  consistent 
minimum  the  area  over  which  the  harbor  activities  are  to  be  extended, 
and  by  intensifying  within  this  area  efficiency  of  the  general  port 
facilities. 

The  Port  of  Milwaukee 

And  now  the  Milwaukee  harbor  project.  A  detailed  description 
would  prove  tiresome,  but  a  presentation  of  the  more  important  fea- 
tures of  the  project  may  prove  instructive.  This  Congress  has  wisely 
adopted  the  slogan  which  says  that  it  deals  with  "a  policy  and  not  a 
project."  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  deal  with  a  project  only  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  a  policy. 

When,  at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee, it  developed  that  the  port  of  Milwaukee  had  gone  far  in  advance 
of  other  lake  cities  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  harbor 
scheme,  and  Congress  readily  adopted  a  project  for  a  breakwater 
involving  an  expenditure  of  four  million  dollars  to  protect  the  same, 
there  was  inquiry  as  to  just  what  this  meant. 

It  meant  that  Milwaukee  realized  ten  years  ago  that,  with  the 
growing  changes  in  the  character  of  lake  commerce,  the  crowding  of 
water  terminals  from  the  river  banks  of  the  large  commercial  cen- 
ters, and  the  increasing  cost  of  handling  large  craft  through  tortu- 
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ous  inner  channels,  some  study  of  future  port  development  would 
prove  timely. 

The  local  harbor  improvements,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  aldermanic  committee,  were  entrusted  to  a  commission 
made  up  of  citizens  familiar  with  lake  commerce  and  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  local  harbor.  It  was  realized  that,  at  best,  an  aider- 
manic  committee  is  transient  in  character,  and  that  a  body  of  men 
in  sympathetic  touch  with  local  port  affairs,  enjoying  a  long  tenure 
of  office,  was  best  suited  to  provide  a  comprehensive  plan  involving 
years  of  study  and  a  continuous  policy  of  development. 

The  Harbor  Commission  proceeded  to  gather  the  best  port  experi- 
ence in  the  world.  It  soon  recognized  that  the  municipal  ownership 
of  waterfronts,  best  suited  for  terminal  purposes,  was  desirable,  and 
that  the  policy  of  public  control  of  harbor  operations  was  highly 
essential. 

The  riparian  rights  of  that  part  of  the  lake  front  best  suited  for 
commercial  harbor  purposes  were  transferred  from  the  railroad  that 
owned  them  to  the  municipality.  The  city  then  bought  a  peninsula, 
known  as  Jones  Island,  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  lying 
between  the  lake  and  an  inner  river,  adjacent  to  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  This  peninsula,  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  in  part 
occupied  by  hundreds  of  fishermen's  huts  and  in  part  by  an  iron  in- 
dustry, is  now  in  process  of  development.  Besides  clearing  this  strip 
of  land  of  the  housing  that  was  on  it,  the  area  has  been  widened  by 
filling  in  six  hundred  feet  lakeward  and  providing  docking  on  both 
the  inner  and  outer  sides. 

The  waterfront  thus  acquired  will  be  equipped  with  grain  elevators, 
transit  sheds,  warehousing,  carferry  slips,  coal  and  ore-receiving 
plants,  rail  connections,  and  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  a  com- 
pletely centralized  and  highly  efficient  lake  port. 

The  commerce  of  the  port,  which  has  reached  a  highwater  mark 
of  something  like  9,000,000  in-and-out  tonnage  during  normal  times, 
is  still  carried  on  in  the  three  rivers  which  fork  southward,  west- 
ward and  northward  through  the  city.  One  of  these  rivers,  which 
runs  through  the  very  heart  of  the  commercial  center,  has  become  a 
great  burden  of  expense  to  the  municipality.  The  constant  demand 
for  more  bascule  bridges,  their  manning  and  maintenance,  together 
with  annual  channel  dredging  charges,  have  involved  enormous  costs 
which,  it  is  held,  exceed  the  economies  secured  from  the  traffic  opera- 
tions on  the  river. 

This  river,  however,  still  carries  a  tonnage  of  800,000  tons  of 
freight  annually  and,  inasmuch  as  Uncle  Sam  deems  this  a  handsome 
commerce,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  allow  the  river  to  become  obso- 
lete as  a  navigation  highway,  whatever  its  cost  of  maintenance  may 
be,  until  with  the  outer  or  centralized  harbor  this  commerce  has  suf- 
ficiently declined. 
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The  Milwaukee  Harbor  Commission  has  now  a  cammet'cial  survey 
in  hand  which  will  establish  the  origin  and  destination  of  all  the 
water  and  rail  freight  passing  through  the  port,  as  well  as  establish 
the  kind  and  volume  of  freight  which  is  destined  to  and  originates  in 
the  port.  The  establishment  of  these  facts  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  character  and  scope  which  the  immediate  and  ultimate  port 
development  must  assume. 

Liberal  in  Support  of  Harbor 

In  the  improvements  made  along  the  new  harbor  development,  the 
municipality  has  spent  something  like  two  imllion  dollars.  It  expects 
to  spend  several  millions  more  before  the  entire  plan  has  been  real- 
ized. The  money  has  been  raised  by  bond  issues  voted  at  popular  elec- 
tions which  have  always  received  a  heavy  vote.  The  city  council,  as 
well  as  the  general  citizenship,  has  loyally  supported  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission in  all  its  policies  and  departures. 

Until  1850,  all  communications  between  Milwaukee  and  the  East 
were  via  the  Great  Lakes.  Today  one-third  of  the  combined  rail  and 
water  tonnage  still  comes  and  goes  via  the  water  routes.  The  tradi- 
tional feeling  that  the  harbor  must  be  kept  upon  a  basis  of  efl&ciency 
is  as  strong  today  as  it  was  in  the  "fifties"  of  the  last  century.  This 
may  be  noted  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Chi- 
cago proper  has  declined  to  less  than  2,000,000  tons  the  tonnage  of 
the  port  of  Milwaukee  has  exceeded  the  9,000,000-ton  mark.  At  two 
elections  the  harbor  bonds  received  a  higher  vote  than  was  accorded 
to  the  school  bonds,  which  usually  receive  the  highest  vote. 

In  developing  a  comprehensive  harbor  scheme,  and  one  which  aims 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  natural  situation  that  is  offered,  the  Com- 
mission has  brought  to  its  service  the  best  harbor  experts  in  the 
United  States.  Besides,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  helpful  coopera- 
tion of  the  harbor  engineers  of  the  War  Department. 

The  citizens  of  Milwaukee  are  firmly  imbued  with  the  thought  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that, 
with  the  ultimate  coordination  of  the  country's  rail  and  water  routes, 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  the  services  of  the  latter.  Its 
people  also  believe  that  Milwaukee,  by  virtue  of  its  advantageous  loca- 
tion and  through  the  creation  of  a  modern  harbor,  will  command  an 
increased  share  of  the  future  Great  Lakes  commerce. 

In  bringing  my  discussion  to  a  conclusion,  let  me  turn  once  more 
from  a  project  to  a  policy.  If  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  to 
be  stimulated  to  its  best  possibilities,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  lake 
port  cities  to  emulate  the  example  set  by  the  ocean  port  cities.  Just 
as  the  latter,  through  improved  facilities,  have  attracted  trade  from 
foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  so  the  lake  cities  must  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  waterborne  commerce  is  an  interdependent  and  reciprocal 
process  in  which  each  must  contribute  its  share.  The  interrelation  of 
port  and  port  can  best  be  stimulated  through  the  enterprise  and 
efficiency  of  all  of  them. 
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Through  the  recognition  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  port  develop- 
ment, physical  and  administrative,  the  Great  Lakes  will  render  a  max- 
imum service  to  the  commerce  of  the  Nation. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  future  development  of  the  several  ports  and  the  continued  prog- 
ress of  the  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  rest  upon  the  inaugura- 
tion of  policies  and  practices  which  shall  include  the  following: 

Admiyiistration:  The  creation  of  local  harbor  boards  or  commis- 
sions whose  personnel  shall  consist  of  reputable  citizens  who  are  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  harbor  conditions,  have  some  knowledge  of 
navigation  problems  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  waterborne 
commerce; 

Waterfronts:  The  public  ownership  of  waterfronts  suitable  for 
terminal  purposes  and  their  equipment  with  modern  utilities  for 
handling  cargoes  expeditiously  and  economically; 

Control:  A  centralized  control  of  port  affairs  which  shall  provide 
modern  facilities  for  the  entrance  and  departure  of  vessels  and  in  the 
discharge  and  receiving  of  cargoes,  and  that  shall  promote  water- 
borne  commerce  and  its  coordination  with  rail  service,  to  the  end  that 
economy  and  efficiency  in  transportation  be  secured; 

Public  Sentiment:  Scientific  surveys  that  shall  establish  the  phys- 
ical, commercial,  legal  and  financial  factors  involved  in  local  harbor 
problems  and  propaganda  that  shall  keep  constituencies  informed  on 
the  potential  service  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  advantages  of  shar- 
ing in  that  service,  in  order  that  adequate  financial  support  for  mod- 
ern port  development  may  be  ensured.  An  intelligent  public  opinion 
will  prove  the  most  potent  force  to  that  end.  (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  if  the  Chair,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  invidious  comparison,  may  com- 
pliment the  paper  read  by  the  last  gentleman,  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  do  so.  Whether  you  live  near  a  harbor  fronting  upon  the  ocean  or 
upon  a  navigable  river,  you  either  have  been,  or  will  be,  confronted  by 
this  problem  of  terminals.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  may 
be  able  to  print  the  Proceedings  in  order  that  this  and  other  papers 
may  be  reduced  to  print  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  reading 
them  at  leisure. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  impress  upon  delegates  the  importance  of 
securing  tickets  to  the  banquet.  There  are  two  controlling  reasons 
why  you  should  attend  the  banquet — one,  because  it  is  the  banquet 
of  your  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  it  is  an  annual  in- 
stitution and  it  is  your  duty  to  help  make  it  a  success;  the  other  is 
that  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  will  be  present  whom  you  will 
be  delighted  to  hear.  It  will  be  an  occasion  well  worthy  of  your 
attendance. 

We  hope  tomorrow  to  give  an  opportunity  for  representatives  from 
the  different  States  to  make  remarks  upon  subjects  which  to  them 
seem  important,  and  which  no  doubt  will  be.     We  have  three  more 
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speakers  for  the  afternoon,  all  of  them  distinguished  men  and  all  of 
them  with  virile  messages  and  I  hope  delegates  can  remain.  This  is 
your  Congress,  too,  and  your  main  purpose  in  coming  was,  of  course, 
to  attend  its  sessions. 

Perhaps  no  project  in  the  country  has  greater  merit  in  the  opinion 
of  its  friends  than  what  is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Inland  Waterway. 
It  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  it  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  it  has  received  the  approval  of  every  man  of 
commerce  to  whom  it  has  been  presented.  It  is  especially  advocated 
by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  of  which  our  old  and 
distinguished  friend,  Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
still  the  president.  (Applause.)  By  the  way,  we  are  going  to  have 
Mr.  Moore  at  the  banquet  tomorrow  night  as  toastmaster.  You  will 
all  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  then.  The  gentleman  who 
will  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Atlantic  Inland  Waterway  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  that  Association.  He  is  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  and 
his  heart  is  in  this  great  project.  I  present  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff, 
of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

THE  ATLANTIC  INLAND  WATERWAY 
Address— Wilfred  H.  Schoff',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

Mr.  President: 

As  you  have  well  said,  the  project  assigned  to  me  for  discussion  is 
one  which  is  so  well  known  and  has  received  such  general  commenda- 
tion and  endorsement  from  those  expert  to  judge  of  it  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult within  a  few  minutes  to  say  anything  about  it  that  is  new,  and, 
in  deference  to  the  speakers  who  are  to  follow,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Nature  has  provided  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  an  almost  con- 
tinuous chain  of  bays  and  sounds  and  natural  waterways.  Over  the 
larger  part  of  their  length  they  are  already  navigable,  requiring  only  a 
short  construction  here  or  there  of  connecting  waterways  to  link  them 
up  into  a  trunk  line  system  of  water  transportation.  The  condition 
of  the  map  was  so  obvious,  the  ease  with  which  those  improvements 
could  be  made,  that  it  was  among  the  earliest  projects  of  internal 
improvement  agitated  in  America,  going  back  even  before  the  days 
of  our  National  Independence.  In  those  early  days  a  number  of  the 
more  important  of  those  improvements  were  completed  by  semi-public 
corporations  organized  for  that  purpose,  in  the  thought  and  under  the 
conditions  of  that  time.  So  far  as  the  early  plans  and  systems  of 
water  traffic  were  worked  out  in  those  days,  an  efficient  trunk  line 
system  was  developed  before  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Then  came  the  development  of  the  railroads,  and  those  waterways 
were  outdistanced.  It  is  only  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that 
the  idea  of  re-making  them  on  a  national  scale,  on  modern  dimen- 
sions, has  been  seriously  planned  and  agitated.     The  Chief  of  Engi- 
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neers  has  reported  in  favor  of  these  different  links;  we  now  face  the 
necessity  of  finding  the  opportune  moment  to  obtain  the  necessary 
votes  in  Congress  to  complete  the  plan. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  way  in  which  the  railroads  developed, 
because  we  are  in  more  or  less  the  same  condition  today  on  these 
coastal  waterways.  It  wasn't  so  very  many  years  ago  that  you 
couldn't  take  a  train  from  New  York  City  to  Buffalo  on  a  single  rail- 
road. There  were,  I  think,  sixteen  railroads  connecting  those  two 
cities.  There  was  no  bridge  at  Albany;  you  had  to  be  ferried  across 
the  river  when  you  got  to  Albany.  There  were  several  changes  of 
cars  necessary  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  because  the  roads  were 
not  all  of  the  same  gauge,  and  because  the  companies  operating  the 
railroads  were  not  fully  harmonious  and  had  no  traffic  agreements; 
and  it  wasn't  until  the  consolidation  came,  until  the  gauge  was  stand- 
ardized, until  that  bridge  across  the  Hudson  was  built,  that  our  modern 
railroad  communication  was  made  possible. 

Now,  we  are  in  exactly  that  condition  in  these  coastal  waterways 
today.  We  have  here  and  there  a  link  of  completed  waterways.  Then 
we  have  one  of  those  old  canals  going  back  to  the  "thirties."  Then, 
again,  a  completed  waterway  able  to  do  business,  and  then  a  strip  of 
land  through  which  no  waterway  has  ever  been  constructed,  and  again 
another  long  chain  of  waterways  usable  and  to  some  extent  used.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  best  development  on  one  section  completed  to 
have  any  communication  with  the  best  development  on  the  next  sec- 
tion, with  their  limping,  or  incomplete,  connecting  link. 

Between  Norfolk  and  the  North  Carolina  sounds  one  of  those  old 
canals  has  been  acquired,  made  public  and  brought  to  project  dimen- 
sions. Between  the  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay  another 
old  canal  has  been  acquired  and  work  is  now  under  way.  Within  a 
reasonably  short  time  we  hope  to  see  that  canal  completed  and  the 
communication  opened  then  from  the  North  Carolina  sounds  all  the 
way  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  the  other  direction,  the  State  of  New  York  has  completed  its 
great  barge  canal  system  connecting  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Great 
Lakes,  and,  through  Long  Island  Sound,  with  New  England,  If  that 
system  cannot  work  in  interstate  traffic  as  it  should,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  modern  waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  And, 
because  the  old  canal  across  that  State,  built  by  a  semi-public  cor- 
poration, is  so  tied  up  under  corporate  control,  railroad  control, 
and  runs  through  high  country,  the  engineers  considered  a  new  water- 
way not  only  desirable  but  more  economical  and  in  every  way  prefer- 
able. Now  we  go  south  of  the  North  Carolina  sounds  and  find  a  link 
that  ought  to  be  built  but  has  not  yet  been  authorized,  a  short  link 
to  connect  Beaufort  Inlet  with  Minyah  Bay,  and  a  long  chain  of 
thoroughfares  leading  to  Florida.  When  we  reach  Florida  we  find 
an  old  canal  built  by  a  corporation  which  has  not  yet  been  taken 
over,  and  where  the  rights  as  between  the  State,  the  corporation  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 
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Thus  we  have  facing  us  at  least  two  large  works  for  which  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  given  its  approval,  and  which  must  be  undertaken 
and  completed  before  that  trunk  line  communication  can  operate  and 
before  the  great  investment  of  money  which  has  already  been  made 
in  these  waterways  can  be  made  fully  profitable. 

Let  us  remember  what  has  been  spent  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It 
is  no  longer  a  dream  of  the  future.  Two  hundred  million  dollars,  in 
round  figures,  has  been  spent  on  this  trunk  line  waterway  plan  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York  Harbor  and  then  up  and  down 
the  coast;  and  yet  that  $200,000,000  in  large  part  is  an  uncompleted 
investment  until  these  two  small  links  of  modern  waterways  can  be 
constructed.  Across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers has  stipulated  that  the  State  should  provide  the  right  of  way 
before  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake  the  work  of  con- 
struction. The  State  pledged  itself  to  provide  the  right  of  way,  but 
has  not  translated  that  pledge  into  any  definite  action  in  the  form  of 
authorizing  an  issue  of  bonds,  even  a  deferred  issue;  and  that,  I 
should  say,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  should  consider 
within  the  next  year  or  two — the  obtaining  of  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  advocates  of  this  waterway  plan  to  go  to  Congress  with 
a  definite  obligation  from  the  State  and  a  definite  request,  with  some 
assurance  back  of  it,  for  early  action  on  that  important  waterway 
link  across  New  Jersey. 

In  North  Carolina  there  was  no  such  stipulation.  There  is  a  definite 
recommendation  for  connecting  the  sounds  with  Cape  Fear  River  and 
on  southward.  That  is  an  extremely  important  link  to  be  under- 
taken, to  provide  continuous  navigation  inside  Cape  Hatteras  and 
Frying  Pan  Shoals  to  the  southern  waterways. 

How  little  that  would  mean,  relatively,  to  the  total  expenditure 
already  undertaken!  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  something  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  million  dollars;  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina less  than  half  that  would  provide  these  links  to  complete  reason- 
ably well  for  modern  use  that  trunk  line  system.  Yet,  as  it  stands, 
we  have  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  connected  with  New  England;  we  have  Tren- 
ton and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  connected  with  the 
North  Carolina  Sounds;  but  neither  system  able  to  communicate  with 
the  other.  It  would  give  us  all,  I  am  sure,  very  great  gratification  if, 
at  our  next  meeting,  we  were  able  to  report  definite  action  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  looking  toward  a  workable  understanding  be- 
tween that  State  and  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  undertak- 
ing of  that  work.  Without  that,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  accepting 
less  efficient  systems  of  transportation.  With  that  construction,  the 
work  will  be  done  and  the  whole  country  will  derive  the  fruits  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  have  been  published.  The  estimates 
have  been  made  by  the  commercial  bodies  from  New  England  to 
Florida.  There  is  no  question  that,  with  the  completion  of  this  water- 
way system,  the  most  efficient  and  the  longest-distance  system  of 
transportation  by  water  in  the  whole  world  will  have  been  created. 
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Back  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Grand  Canal  system  of  China  gave 
that  country  for  a  couple  of  centuries  the  leading  civilization  in  the 
world,  the  most  active  in  commerce  and  industry.  We  have  the  pos- 
sibility here  in  the  United  States  of  a  "Grand  Canal  system  of  China," 
greater,  more  important,  more  closely  linked  up  to  the  wellbeing  and 
the  prosperity  and  the  activities  of  the  United  States  and  wdth  in- 
finitely greater  possibilities  for  our  growth  in  the  future.  Tying  in 
with  all  the  other  projects  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  interior,  it 
is  a  plan  which  can  appeal  for  and  confidently  expect  the  support 
not  only  of  the  seaboard  states  but  of  the  entire  country.  I  thank 
you.   (Applause.) 

President  Small:  In  view  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  preced- 
ing speaker  in  his  interesting  address,  The  Chair  would  suggest  to 
succeeding  speakers,  both  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow,  that  they 
endeavor,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  keep  within  the  limitation 
of  twenty  minutes. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Orange,  Texas?  Well,  there  is  something 
coming  to  you  yet,  and,  if  you  have  never  had  converse  with  the 
Mayor  of  that  city,  you  have  a  pleasure  yet  in  store.  A  gentleman 
was  in  my  office  not  long  ago  who  had  just  visited  the  State  of  Texas 
and  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  something  about  the  ports  of  Texas  and 
their  commerce.  He  had  never  visited  the  State  before.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  a  gentleman  this  afternoon.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Orange  of  that  great  State,  who  will  tell  us  something  about  the  Gulf 
Ports.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  W.  E.  Lea. 
(Applause.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GULF  PORTS 
Address — W.  E.  Lea,  Orange,  Texas 

Mayor  of   Orange,   Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal  today: 
"The  Future  of  the  Gulf  Ports."  In  requesting  information  from  the 
various  ports  on  the  Gulf  I  ventured  the  question  of  how  much  each 
port  expected  to  expend  in  port  facilities  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  astounded  by  the  replies  my  query  brought 
forth;  so  much  so  that  I  decided  I  had  better  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  immediate  future  of  ports  on  the  Gulf,  because,  were  I  to  expatiate 
on  Gulf  ports  fifty  years  from  now,  it  might  be  asked  "are  there  any 
ports  in  the  United  States  other  than  Gulf  ports?" 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  but  three  ports  on  the  Gulf  that  were 
considered  deep  water  ports.  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston, 
while  today,  from  the  tip  of  the  Florida  peninsula  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  are  seventeen  ports,  namely :  Key  West,  Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mo- 
bile, Gulfport,  New  Orleans,  Sabine,  Port  Arthur,  Orange,  Beaumont, 
Texas  City,  Houston,  Galveston,  Freeport,  Aransas  Pass,  Corpus 
Christi  and  Brazos  Santiago.  Nine  of  these  seventeen  ports  already 
have  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  or  an  authorization  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  for  it.  Two  of  them  have  an  actuality  of  twenty-five  feet 
and  a  third  has  an  authorization  for  that  depth;  while  four  others 
have  at  least  twenty  feet,  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  greater  depth 
at  an  early  date,  and  the  last-named,  Brazos  Santiago,  has  an  authori- 
zation for  eighteen  feet. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  judging  by  port  development  of  the 
past  fifteen  years,  one  could  build  what  would  appear  to  be  a  fabulous 
tonnage  and  commerce  at  the  end  of  another  five  decades  of  ever- 
growing port  development,  from  the  ports  of  what  someone  has 
termed  "The  Mediterranean  of  America,"  but  which  phrase  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  carries  greater  and  more  valuable  cargoes  than 
the  Mediterranean  ever  aspired  to  carry.  Beginning  with  golden 
cargoes  carried  by  the  galleons  of  Spain  centuries  ago;  followed  by 
the  schooners  with  their  precious  loads  of  sugar,  cotton,  hides  and 
lumber;  until  today,  this  magnificent  body  of  water  is  literally  alive 
with  great  ships  that  sail  to  every  quarter  of  the  seven  seas,  loaded 
with  products  from  every  State  of  our  great  Union  and  our  sister 
States  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  cotton  shipped  from  the  port  of  Galveston  might  be  said  to 
clothe  the  world;  last  year  the  grain  shipments  from  that  port  were 
greater  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  United  States.  The  Sabine 
District  leads  the  ports  of  the  Nation  in  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  Literally  a  river  of  oil  is  flowing  into  this  vast  refining 
district  from  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States  and  from  Mexico, 
being  there  converted  into  the  motive  power  of  the  vehicle  which 
brought  you  here  today;  the  light  which  brightens  the  hut  of  the  hill- 
man  in  the  far-off  Himalayas;  and  a  thousand  other  daily  essentials. 

New  Orleans — wonderful  Queen  of  Southern  ports!  Pulse  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  carries  on  its  broad  bosom  the  direct  commerce  of 
more  than  twenty  States.  This,  the  second  port  in  the  United  States, 
is  worthy  of  intense  admiration.  Founded  in  1718  by  Bienville,  in  a 
willow  thicket  surrounded  by  marsh  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river 
one  hundred  and  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  New  Orleans  has  strug- 
gled upward  until  today  it  is  the  peer  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world — and  this  in  spite  of  its  surroundings  and  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  its  citizens  to  build  a  port. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Gulf  Ports.  Each  has  struggled 
towards  its  goal  because  of  the  natural  resources  that  demanded  out- 
let, and  because  of  the  perseverance  of  its  citizens.  Gulfport  has 
had  its  lumber.  Mobile  its  cotton,  Pensacola  its  lumber  and  naval 
stores,  Tampa  its  phosphates  and  tobacco,  and  Key  West  its  strategic 
position.  But  the  Gulf  Ports  are  now  profiting  from  the  "down-hill- 
haul"  and  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  products  of  the  territory 
immediately  surrounding  for  their  cargoes.  Every  conceivable  article 
of  commerce  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Alleghenies,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  is  beginning  to  pass  over  the  wharves  of  these 
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ports,  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance — I  mean  the  natural  lines 
of  least  resistance,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  railroads. 

What  I  have  said  has  been  chiefly  a  review  of  achievements;  and 
to  follow  out  my  subject  I  must  say  something  about  the  port  develop- 
ment that  is  immediately  in  sight  on  the  Gulf.  In  order  that  I  may 
draw  your  attention  to  the  spectacular  growth  in  tonnage  of  some 
of  these  ports,  may  I  not  refer  to  a  specific  instance  that  I  have  in 
mind?  I  am  sure  of  these  facts,  because  1  live  in  the  district  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak — the  Sabine  District,  comprising  the  ports 
of  Port  Arthur,  Beaumont  and  Orange.  In  1900,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  passed  over  Sabine  Bar;  in  1910,  less  than  three 
million  tons  passed  over  Sabine  Bar;  in  1921,  more  than  twelve 
million  tons  was  the  reply  to  the  tonnage  question.  That  is  remark- 
able! 

Some  one  may  say:  "That  is  chiefly  oil  tonnage  and  will  not  be 
permanent."  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  invested  in  this  district, 
in  refineries  alone,  over  three  hundred  million  dollars;  in  actual  phys- 
ical construction  and  land.  One  company  that  I  know  of  has  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  twelve  million  dollars  for  the  next  two  years, 
a  great  portion  of  which  will  be  in  wharves  and  shipping  facilities. 
Does  an  industry  like  that  seem  ephemeral?  The  communities  of 
that  district  are  so  eager  for  port  and  harbor  development  that  they 
have  put  up  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  secure  their  twenty-five-foot  waterway,  and  are  now  con- 
tributing fifty-fifty  on  the  thirty-foot  project.  In  addition  to  that, 
may  I  say  with  pardonable  pride  that  the  community  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  mayor,  has  bonded  itself  to  the  legal  limit  for 
municipal  improvements,  and  of  that  bond  money  voted,  fifty-five  per 
cent  has  been  spent  for  wharves  and  docks.  Do  we  believe  in  ports? 
i  think  the  answer  is  clear.     (Applause.) 

1  made  a  comparison  the  other  day  that  might  be  interesting  to 
you.  There  has  been  spent  some  nine  million  dollars  in  construction 
and  maintenance  on  waterways  in  the  Sabine  District.  Considering 
this  an  investment  at  4  per  cent  you  have  a  revenue  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  three  cents  per  ton  for  the  twelve 
million  tons  which  passed  over  Sabine  Bar  last  year.  Show  me  a 
railroad  anywhere  in  the  world  that  can  compete  with  this  record. 
And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  this  per-ton  cost  will  decrease  each  year 
as  the  commerce  grows  and  the  maintenance  and  construction  costs 
lessen. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  from  the 
North  and  East,  something  interesting  about  this  great  Southwestern 
country  of  ours  that  may  seem  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  port 
development,  but  which,  after  the  telling,  you  will  admit  is  quite 
germane.  Along  the  Gulf  Coast,  which  is  generally  low  and  flat, 
along  the  main  shore  line — sometimes  thirty  or  forty  miles  inland, 
sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards — are  mounds  or  knolls  varying 
in  area  from  fifty  acres  to  a  thousand  acres,  anywhere  from  two  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height.    These  mounds  are  generally  found  from  five 
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to  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  until  the  last  twenty-five  years  were  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  to  be  only  good  for  sleeping-ground  for  cattle 
in  times  of  high  waters,  or  places  of  refuge  during  a  tropical  storm. 
Probably  some  visitor  with  archeological  tendencies  might  have 
thought  them  burial  places  of  a  prehistoric  period;  but  not  until  the 
late  "nineties"  was  it  discovered  at  Sulphur,  Louisiana,  that  the  mound 
there  was  not  only  a  dome  on  the  top  of  the  earth  but  that,  through 
some  great  upheaval,  the  earth's  crust  had  been  forced  up  and  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit  put  within  the  reach  of  the  hand  of  man. 
The  first  discovery  was,  as  the  name  of  the  place  indicates,  a  huge 
sulphur  deposit.  In  the  case  of  Spindletop,  another  large  dome  just 
south  of  Beaumont,  it  was  oil,  which  was  found  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  for  many  years  crude  petroleum  was  called  "Beaumont 
Oil."  Sabine  District  deep  waterways  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
sulphur  and  oil  discoveries  at  Sulphur,  Louisiana,  and  Beaumont, 
Texas,  augmented  later  by  a  tremendous  oil  field  at  Orange. 

Houston,  fifty-six  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  where,  it  is  their  proud 
boast,  seventeen  railroads  meet  the  sea,  is  the  fastest  growing  port  in 
the  South,  and  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  for  this  port  develop- 
ment upon  the  great  oil  fields  in  her  immediate  vicinity  and  the  re- 
sultant refineries  which  have  been  built  on  the  banks  of  her  ship 
channel. 

Galveston,  that  wonderful  city  of  disaster  and  heroism,  almost 
completely  wrecked  in  1900,  but,  rising  Phoenix-like  from  her  ashes, 
vies  with  the  great  ports  of  the  world  for  her  place  in  the  sun,  owes 
not  a  little  of  her  enormous  tonnage  to  the  sulphur  originating  at 
Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  the  world's  largest  sulphur  deposit, 
the  actual  tonnage  of  which  has  so  impressed  the  Government  engi- 
neers that  they  have  recommended  a  nine-foot  canal  to  be  dredged 
from  Gulf  to  Galveston,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  for  the  economical 
shipment  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

Thirty  miles  southwest  of  Galveston  lies  a  huge  sulphur  deposit 
known  as  Hoskins  Mound.  It  is  being  connected  by  rail  to  the  large 
sulphur  mine  and  plant  at  Freeport,  Texas.  Freeport  harbor,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  owes  its  development  to  the  sulphur  min- 
ing industry. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  outstanding  phases  of  port  development  on 
the  Gulf.  Corpus  Christi  has  just  secured  authorization  for  a  chan- 
nel, 200  feet  in  width  and  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  from  Aransas 
Pass  to  the  City  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles, 
with  the  provision  that  Corpus  Christi  contribute  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars  to  the  erection  of  adequate  port  facilities.  By  way  of 
parenthesis,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  is  symbolical  of  the  energy  and 
indomitable  courage  of  the  people  of  Texas.  In  1919,  the  business 
part  of  the  City  of  Corpus  Christ  was  almost  destroyed.  Within  a 
year  of  the  disaster  a  break-water  was  being  erected,  not  only  the 
people  of  Corpus  Christi  contributing  to  the  protection  of  the  city 
but  the  people  of  seven  counties  surrounding  it  pledging  their  ad  va- 
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lorem  taxes  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  for  the  upbuilding  and 
protection  of  the  port;  and  Corpus  Christi,  being  selected  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  the  District  Engineer  as 
the  most  logical  site  for  a  safe  and  adequate  harbor  between  Gal- 
veston and  the  Rio  Grande,  a  coast  line  of  almost  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  will,  in  the  course  of  events,  become  one  of  the  great  ports 
of  the  South.  Just  think  of  it.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  little,  storm- 
swept  city  of  twelve  thousand  people  raising  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  for  port  facilities,  approximately  one-fourth  the  taxable 
values  of  the  city.  (Applause.) 

So  far  the  Government  has  spent  approximately  $75,951,973.24  on 
Gulf  Ports.  Private  and  municipal  interests  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  port  facilities.  In  1900,  the  tonnage  from  Gulf  Ports  was 
seven  million,  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  tons;  in  1910,  eleven  million,  eleven  thousand  and 
seventy-seven  tons;  in  1921,  forty-two  million,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons — an  increase  of 
nearly  six  hundred  per  cent  in  twenty-one  years,  and  an  increase  of 
nearly  400  percent  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  means,  considering 
the  Government's  investment  of  $76,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  a  total 
annual  interest  of  some  three  million  dollars,  a  cost  of  approximately 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per'  ton  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
forty-two  million  tons  of  freight  being  exported  and  imported  through 
the  Gulf  Ports. 

With  these  undeniable  facts  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  visualize  the  future  of  the  Gulf  Ports  without  our  hearts 
swelling  with  pride?  Can  we  not,  when  thinking  of  the  work  that 
this  great  body  of  men  has  accomplished,  aptly  paraphrase  Tenny- 
son: 

"Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
"That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they 

shall  do: 
For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  'South*  and  all  the  wonders  that  should  be." 

(Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  learning  what  a 
great  country  this  is.  We  have  heard  about  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
that  marvelous  story  of  Milwaukee,  and  now  about  the  future  of  the 
ports  on  the  Gulf.  Unfortunately  the  gentleman  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  not  here,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  they  have  something  to  talk 
about  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Now  we  are  going  to  hear  something 
about  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  next  speaker  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Division  of  Waterways 
of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings.  The 
City  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  have  been  talking  for  some 
years  about  establishing  a  connection  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  and  so  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf.  A  gentleman 
is  here  who  is  going  to  tell  us  something  about  what  Illinais  is  doing 
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and  proposes  to  do  and  something  of  the  results.  I  know  this  gentle- 
man. He  is  a  distinguished  engineer  and  a  man  entitled  to  your 
consideration.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  M.  G.  Barnes,  of 
Chicago.     (Applause.) 

THE  ILLINOIS  WATERWAY 
Address — M.  G.  Barnes,  Chicago,  111. 

Chief    Engineer    Division    of    Waterways,    State    Department    of    Public    Works    and 

Buildings 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  here  to  represent  the  State  of  Illinois  and  its  great  Governor, 
who  has  a  deep  interest  in  better  transportation  facilities.  When 
Governor  Small  was  inaugurated,  two  years  ago,  he  began  a  careful 
study  of  the  highway  situation  in  the  State,  and  since  that  time  has 
succeeded  in  constructing  more  than  1,000  miles  of  hard  surfaced 
roads  to  pull  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud.  When  he  was  inaugurated, 
the  contractors  were  asking  $40,000  per  mile  to  do  this  work.  He 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  that  cost  to  $23,278  per  mile. 

Having  gotten  that  work  well  under  way,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
waterways.  He  has  just  completed  two  personal  visits  of  inspection 
to  the  waterway  system  of  the  State  and  the  route  over  which  we 
are  going  to  construct  the  Illinois  Waterway.  After  this  inspection 
he  turned  to  his  subordinates  and  said:  "Begin  now,  and  complete 
this  work  as  rapidly  as  you  can."  With  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway  he  feels  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  good  supplement  to  his 
highway  system.  As  an  introduction  to  my  subject,  "The  Illinois 
Waterway,"  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  Middle  West 
has  to  contend  with  in  transportation.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill  which  guaranteed  a  definite  income  to 
railroads  and  a  living  wage  to  the  laborers,  but  who  has  ever  heard 
of  similar  acts  to  benefit  the  farmers?  The  Middle  West  is  made  up 
largely  of  farmers.  One-third  of  the  population  of  our  country  are 
farmers  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  Middle  West 
are  farmers,  and  it  is  this  class  of  people  who  are  appealing  to  us  for 
better  means  of  transportation. 

The  recent  elections  have  shown  the  complacent  East  that  the 
farmers  of  the  West  have  something  on  their  minds  and,  unless  they 
receive  relief  from  the  excessive  cost  of  transportation,  there  will 
be  no  Esch-Cummins  Bill,  there  will  be  no  guaranteed  railroad  income, 
nor  living  wage  for  laborers.  In  Nebraska,  where  I  am  interested 
financially,  it  requires  one  bushel  of  grain  to  ship  two  bushels  to 
market.  In  Iowa,  our  neighboring  State,  the  freight  bill  on  grain 
and  live  stock  annually  exceeds  $30,000,000,  and  that  bill  is  doubled 
every  ten  years.  It  is  up  to  the  people  to  do  something  to  reduce  this 
ever-increasing  tax.  Millions  are  being  spent  in  the  construction  of 
highways  to  pull  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud,  but  what  he  now  wants, 
what  he  now  needs,  is  transportation  from  the  railhead  or  from  the 
waterhead  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  and  that,  we  believe,  can  be 
supplied  over  the  waterways. 
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The  Federal  Government  operates  a  barge  line  that  is  doing  wonders 
in  demonstrating  the  value  and  economy  of  barge  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi,  but  finds  that  it  can  only  reach  the  border  of  the 
great  grain-producing  region  of  the  Middle  West.  The  upper  portions 
of  the  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Missouri  Rivers  are  yet  undeveloped. 
What  we  want  is  the  completion  of  the  projects  that  will  permit  the 
farmers  of  those  great  grain-producing  countries  to  deliver  their 
products  to  Chicago  or  to  New  Orleans,  whence  they  can  be  sent  to 
our  own  domestic  consumers  and  to  the  foreigners.  Our  country  is 
one  of  great  distances.  Foreign  competitors  can  deliver  their  produce 
at  our  doors — New  Orleans,  New  York,  Boston  and  other  points — 
cheaper  by  water  than  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska  can 
deliver  to  those  same  points  by  rail.  It  costs  more  for  Minnesota  to 
deal  with  Kentucky  than  it  does  for  New  York  to  deal  with  Liverpool 
or  Argentina.  It  costs  more  for  Chicago  to  deal  with  Salt  Lake  City 
than  it  does  for  St.  Louis  to  deal  with  the  Philippine  Islands.  We 
not  only  want  to  deal  with  these  far  countries,  but  we  want  to  trade 
with  each  other. 

A  waterways  map  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  shows 
a  well-developed  system  of  present  and  proposed  inland  waterways 
along  the  northern,  eastern  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  the  magnificent 
Mississippi  River  system  with  its  tributaries  reaching  out  in  every 
direction,  ready  to  gather  the  riches  of  farms,  forests,  mines  and 
manufactories  and  permit  their  economical  redistribution  according 
to  the  needs  of  commerce  when  the  upper  reaches  of  these  streams 
are  improved  for  navigation. 

The  Middle  West  is  vitally  interested  in  and  appreciates  the  poten- 
tial advantages  of  the  Great  Lakes-to-the-Atlantic  routes  and  the 
Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf.  Each  of  these  systems  is 
unsurpassed  in  natural  advantages  by  any  system  in  the  world.  They 
are  at  right-angles  to  each  other,  the  one  extending  east  and  west 
for  1,200  miles,  the  other  north  and  south  for  a  similar  distance, 
and  like  two  railway  systems  similarly  situated,  they  cannot  reap 
the  full  benefits  nor  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  until  they  are  con- 
nected for  the  interchange  of  commodities.  The  necessity  for  a 
connection  between  these  two  great  waterways  was  recognized  by 
Joliet  and  La  Salle,  and  a  connection,  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal, 
was  completed  in  1848  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the  early 
growth  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  of  Chicago  as  the  greatest  trans- 
portation center  of  our  country.  This  connection  fulfilled  all  the 
claims  of  its  sponsors,  but  the  development  of  railroads  eventually 
rendered  it  obsolete  for  commercial  purposes.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  railroad  development  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  commerce 
with  respect  to  volume  of  freight  and  low  cost  of  its  haul,  water 
transportation  on  our  inland  waterways  again  appears  as  the  only 
solution  of  this  vexing  question. 

As  it  did  100  years  ago,  the  connection  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  again  stands  out  as  the  vital,  missing  link  neces- 
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sary  to  permit  the  full  development  of  these  two  great  inland  water- 
way systems.  As  this  connection  lies  wholly  within  the  State  of 
Illinois,  that  State  and  Chicago  will  be  benefited  more  than  any  other 
State  or  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  their  citizens  and  govern- 
ing officials  are  awake  to  the  situation  and  active  in  furthering  all 
means  of  transportation,  particularly  those  which  will  act  as  feeders 
to  waterways. 

Illinois  produces  annually  215,000,000  bushels  of  grain  from  an 
area  within  40-mile  truck  haul  of  the  Illinois  River.  Chicago  con- 
sumes 36,000,000  tons  of  coal  each  year,  about  15,000,000  tons  of 
which  come  from  the  southern  Illinois  coal  fields  at  a  rail  rate  of 
about  $2  per  ton.  These  mines  are  near  the  water,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  coal  can  be  hauled  to  Chicago  at  a  saving  of  $1  per  ton. 

I  spoke  about  Governor  Small's  highway  program.  A  highway 
map  of  Illinois  shows  a  complete  network  of  concrete  highways 
throughout  the  State.  These  are  feeders  for  our  waterways.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  some  commodities  can  be  hauled 
50  miles  by  truck  at  a  lower  rate  than  by  rail,  and  other  commodities 
as  high  as  120  miles.  This  highway  system  crosses  the  Illinois  River 
at  eleven  different  points.  It  parallels  the  stream  to  a  point  below 
Pekin  and  Peoria,  Illinois,  or  more  than  half  the  distance,  and 
through  the  county  highway  systems  feeds  the  river  at  all  points, 
so  that  when  the  farmers  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  mud  and 
permitted  to  get  to  the  river  they  will  have  an  excellent  system  of 
highways  to  supplement  the  waterway  system. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  undertaking  the  development,  as  you  know, 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway.  The  Mississippi  River  system,  including 
the  Illinois  River,  is  now  navigable  up  to  Utica,  Illinois,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  system  navigation  is  extended  to  Lockport,  36  miles 
below  Chicago,  leaving  a  gap  of  only  65  miles  of  unnavigable  waters, 
and  it  is  this  portion  which  the  State  has  undertaken  to  make  navi- 
gable. At  the  upper  end  is  Lockport,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  Canal,  which  is  now  navigable  with  a  depth  of 
20  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  160  feet.  At  Lockport  the  State  will 
construct  a  lock  with  a  41-foot  lift.  This  is  our  summit  lock.  The 
water  below  is  the  Des  Plaine  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois  River, 
and  through  a  series  of  five  locks  the  water  is  carried  down  to  the 
Federal  waterway  at  Utica.  These  locks  will  be  the  same  width  as 
the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  not  so  long.  Their  usable  dimen- 
sions are  110  feet  by  600  feet,  with  14  feet  of  water  over  the  miter 
sills.  The  depth  of  channel  being  nine  feet,  the  waterway  as  a  whole 
will  provide  for  barge  fleet  units  of  9,000  tons  of  cargo.  This  tonnage 
represents  about  12  trainloads  as  hauled  by  the  Illinois  Central,  which 
parallels  our  project.  As  shown  by  plates  2,  3  and  4,  a  9,000-ton 
barge  fleet  at  four  miles  per  hour  in  still  water  is  about  the  most 
economical  combination.  From  the  Mississippi  River  to  Lockport, 
a  distance  of  290  miles,  the  current  will  not  exceed  about  one  mile 
per  hour  and  a  1,000-H.  P.  towboat  will  be  sufficient.    On  the  Missis- 
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sippi  larger  towboats  up  to  1,800  H.  P.  will  be  required  on  account 
of  the  currents,  which,  at  some  points,  exceed  three  miles  per  hour. 
You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  waterways  not  being  a  supple- 
ment of  railroads,  because,  as  the  railroads  say,  they  are  closed  on 
account  of  cold  weather  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  the  most. 
Plate  1  seems  to  refute  that  argument.  The  upper  line  represents 
the  gross  railroad  income  by  months,  the  lower  one  the  net  railroad 
income  through  the  years  1912  to  1919,  inclusive.     Beginning  with 
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January  and  ending  with  December,  note  that  the  lowest  net  income 
and  the  lowest  gross  income  occurred  in  January  and  February 
when  the  canals  are  closed,  increasing  progressively  until  September 
when  navigation  is  open,  and  again  beginning  to  decrease  until 
December.  The  navigation  seasons  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  will 
extend  from  April  1st,  and  in  some  years  even  from  the  middle  of 
February,  up  to  the  1st  of  December  or  later.  Last  Winter  and 
this  year  to  date  the  canal  waters  are  free  of  ice  and  there  is  no 
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reason  at  all  why  we  could  not  have  had  navigation  up  to  this  day, 
the  7th  of  December. 

The  broken  line  running  across  the  sheet  indicates  the  railroad 
car  supply.  Notice  that  the  greatest  supply  of  cars  occurs  early  in 
the  season,  reaching  the  maximum  in  May,  and  begins  to  rapidly 
decrease,  and  we  find  a  car  shortage  after  the  farmers  have  reaped 
their  harvest  or  thrashed  or  shelled  their  corn.     At  the  present  time 
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we  have  the  greatest  car  shortage  ever  known.  The  car  supply 
reaches  its  minimum  in  October  and  November.  The  lower  broken 
line  shows  the  average  car  shortage  for  October  and  November  in 
the  years  1916  and  1922,  and  shows  an  actual  deficiency  in  those 
months.  This  year  we  are  experiencing  the  greatest  car  deficiency 
the  railroads  have  ever  known,  and  note  that  this  deficiency  occurs 
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during  the  navigable  season.  This  shows  that  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  River  system  will  supplement  the  railroads  and  aid  them 
in  moving  the  crops  of  the  farmer  at  the  time  he  wants  them  moved. 
The  farmers  in  the  last  three  months  have  been  crying  for  cars. 
It  has  taken  three  to  four  months  to  move  a  car  of  corn  from  central 
Iowa  to  Chicago,  whereas  if  the  rivers  were  improved  the  farmers 
could  have  barges,  because  the  rivers  are  all  open.  Again  speaking 
of  Nebraska,  and  the  far  West,  since  the  war  we  have  had  to  pay 
such  high  railroad  rates  that  the  farmer  finds  he  has  no  market 
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for  his  hay.  The  hay  that  he  used  to  sell  at  12  to  15  dollars  a  ton 
now  costs  more  to  get  to  market  than  it  is  worth,  so  that  hay  is 
actually  rotting  on  the  ground.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  tons 
in  Nebraska  were  burned  last  Spring  to  get  it  off  the  fields.  The 
motor  truck  is  a  method  of  transportation  that  will  take  that  hay  to 
the  waterways  and  to  the  consumer,  and  not  only  hay  but  grain, 
vegetables  and  live  stock.  Governor  Small  has  pulled  the  farmer 
of  Illinois  out  of  the  mud,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Farmer  gets  off  from 
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his  own  farm  and  gets  onto  our  highways  he  can  deliver  that  grain 
to  the  waterways  up  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  at  a  less  rate  than 
a  railroad  can;  and  more  than  that,  he  can  get  it  to  a  means  of 
transportation  that  will  serve  him,  instead  of  getting  it  to  a  railroad 
only  to  find  that  he  must  dump  his  grain  on  the  ground,  as  is  now 
actually  being  done  in  the  West.  While  waiting  patiently  for  cars, 
his  grain  is  spoiling  in  the  elements. 

PLATE  IV 


On  the  Illinois  River  bottoms  we  find  large  areas  suited  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables.  The  bottoms  have  a  width  of  from  five  to  seven 
miles,  and  in  some  places  even  greater,  and  the  railroad  is  much 
farther  back  from  those  bottoms.  Other  regions  have  large  areas 
of  apple-growing  land  with  no  railroad  facilities.  One  county  has 
no  railroads  at  all.    With  the  waterways  completed,  fresh  vegetables 
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and  fruits  can  be  hauled  to  the  waters  by  truck  and  delivered  in 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  the  next  day. 

Some  people  may  think  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  deliver  live 
stock  by  truck.  Again  speaking  of  Nebraska,  you  will  find,  if  you 
look  at  the  statistics,  that  often  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  are  delivered  to  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  markets 
by  auto  trucks.  Go  out  of  Chicago  any  morning  on  the  hard  roads 
and  you  will  see  cattle  and  hogs  being  brought  to  the  Chicago 
slaughterhouses  in  motor  trucks.  I  read  an  account  recently  of  the 
delivery  of  cattle  to  the  Sioux  City  market  over  a  distance  of  250 
miles  from  Armour,  in  South  Dakota,  to  Sioux  City  by  auto  trucks. 

Some  have  asked  why  locks  of  such  enormous  size,  110  feet  wide 
by  600  feet  long,  were  proposed,  and  a  great  many  of  our  Illinois 
people  thought  we  were  making  a  serious  error  in  constructing  such 
large  locks.  To  satisfy  these  people  we  found  it  necessary  to  make 
computations  showing  the  cost  of  haul  by  different  sized  fleets  at 
varying  speeds.  The  result  of  these  computations  is  shown  in  a 
graphical  way  on  Plates  2,  3  and  4.  The  costs  taken  into  considera- 
tion were  18  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  floating  plants;  coal  con- 
sumption, 2y4,  pounds  per  horsepower  hour  at  $3  per  ton;  and  the 
wages  and  subsistence  of  the  crews — all  of  which  are  shown  in  detail 
on  Plates  2  and  4. 

Any  point  on  the  curves  of  Plates  2  and  4  shows,  on  the  vertical 
scale  at  the  left,  the  unit  cost  in  mills  per  ton-mile  for  the  speed 
indicated  directly  below  on  the  bottom  scale.  The  low  points  on  the 
curves  indicate  the  most  economical  combination  of  speed  and  cost 
and  show  clearly  that  the  approach  to  minimum  cost  is  along  the 
path  of  increasing  cargo  capacity  and  diminishing  speed. 

The  cargo  capacity  of  the  locks  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
is  about  3,000  tons  and,  as  shown  by  the  upper  curve  of  Plate  2,  the 
minimum  cost  of  transportation  is  about  8/10  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile. 
For  a  9,000-ton  cargo,  the  capacity  of  the  Illinois  Waterway  locks, 
the  minimum  cost  is  6/10  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  moving  freight  over  a  canal  the  size  of  the  New  York  State 
Canal  is  33  1/3  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  moving  the  same 
over  the  Illinois  Waterway.  The  converging  curves  rapidly  get 
closer  together  as  the  cargo  is  increased,  and  we  find  that  at  9,000 
tons  we  have  nearly  reached  the  minimum  cost  of  transportation, 
and  to  increase  the  size  of  locks  beyond  that  capacity  would  not 
reduce  the  transportation  cost  enough  to  justify  the  additional  cost 
of  construction.  Plate  3  shows  the  same  thing  in  a  different  manner, 
but  shows  somewhat  more  clearly  that  the  economical  speed  for 
large-cargo  barge  fleets  is  about  three  and  one-half  to  four  miles 
per  hour.  A  large  part  of  the  expected  tonnage  of  this  waterway 
will  consist  of  coal  from  southern  Illinois  destined  for  Chicago,  sand 
and  gravel  from  pits  on  the  river  banks  between  Utica  and  Joliet 
destined  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  points  beyond,  and  grain  for 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis.     These  commodities  in  large  volume  practically 
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involve  a  one-way  haul  and  return  of  barges  empty.  The  cost  of 
this  kind  of  traffic  is  shown  by  the  curves  of  Plate  4  for  a  9,000-ton 
cargo  only.  The  upper  curve  shows  a  loaded  cost  of  about  6/10  of 
a  mill  per  ton-mile  and  the  lower  curve  a  cost  of  4/10  of  a  mill  per 
ton-mile  of  cargo  capacity  of  the  empty  fleet.  The  sum  of  these 
figures  is  1  mill  per  ton-mile  and  may  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  one- 
way-loaded-haul traffic.  That  this  figure  of  1  mill  is  approximately 
correct  is  indicated  by  the  actual  results  obtained  by  the  Government 
Barge  Line  on  the  Mississippi  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
An  analysis  of  its  1921  report  shows  a  hauling  cost  of  IVo  mills  per 
ton-mile.  Their  operating  speed  is  over  5  miles  an  hour  upstream 
against  a  current  which  averages  3  miles  per  hour  over  long  reaches, 
and  their  towboats  are  high-powered  and  heavily  manned.  This 
speed  against  such  a  current  is  equivalent  to  about  8  miles  per  hour 
in  still  water,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  curves  of  Plate  2 
were  continued  to  cross  the  vertical  line  for  a  speed  of  8  miles,  the 
unit  cost  to  correspond  would  be  about  1^/^  mills  per  ton-mile. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Barge  Line  speed  is  too  fast  for  economy  of 
haul,  but  their  speed  is  justified  because  their  floating  equipment  is 
limited  and  their  terminal-cost  fixed  charges  are  high  for  the  volume 
of  traffic  handled.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  profitable  to  sacrifice 
low-speed  hauling  economy  in  order  to  increase  volume  of  freight 
handled,  particularly  as  much  of  this  freight  is  of  high  classification 
which  returns  a  good  margin  of  profit.  For  the  economic  hauling  of 
low-grade  commodities  in  large  volume,  sufficient  floating  equipment 
to  operate  at  slow  speeds  should  be  provided. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  talking  about  our  own  pet  project,  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  and  what  we  hope  it  will  do  for  the  State.  When 
we  have  completed  that  waterway  we  shall  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
State  can  go  in  developing  the  missing  link  between  the  Great  Lakes 
system  and  the  Mississippi  River  system.  Now  we  are  going  to  ask 
the  Federal  Government  to  improve  waters  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  we  can  take  the  best  possible  advantage 
of  our  water  transportation  system.  I  showed  you  a  few  moments 
ago  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  tonnage  of  at  least  9,000  tons 
per  fleet  in  order  to  reach  the  minimum  cost  of  transportation.  Our 
waterways  in  the  West  in  their  natural  condition  lend  themselves 
nicely  to  this  great  tonnage  without  excessive  depth.  We  find  that 
we  can  transport  a  cargo  of  6,000  tons  at  a  depth  of  seven  to  eight 
feet,  but  we  also  find  that  we  do  not  have  seven  or  eight  feet  in  some 
reaches  of  the  river.  Therefore  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  us  in  improving  the  waterways  of  the  State 
so  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  That  means  the  improvement  of 
the  lower  Illinois  River. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  waterways  have  been  provided  in  the 
past,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  has  taken  place  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  Rivers  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  For  the  first 
1,000  miles  above  New  Orleans  we  have  a  depth  of  nine  feet.     For 
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the  reach  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
about  200  miles,  we  have  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  60  miles,  we  have  a 
depth  of  six  feet — three  different  projects  on  the  one  river  of  this 
great  reach.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  Utica,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Illinois  Waterway,  we  have  a  depth  of  seven  feet.  Next 
comes  the  reach  we  have  been  discussing,  65  miles  in  length,  with  no 
navigation.  Then  we  reach  the  Great  Lakes  system  with  a  depth 
of  20  to  24  feet  in  some  places.  So  we  have  seven  different  projects 
and  different  depths  over  the  reach  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Now  we  want  the  Federal  Government  to  standardize,  so  far  as 
possible,  this  waterway.  We  are  constructing  our  locks  standard 
with  those  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  of  the  same  width  as  those  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River,  although  those  on  the  upper  Mississippi  are 
somewhat  shorter;  and  we  are  asking  the  Government  to  improve 
the  lower  Illinois  River  and  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  spoken 
of,  so  that  we  can  realize  on  the  expenditure  that  the  State  is  putting 
into  this  great  project.  Our  last  estimate  shows  that  the  State's 
work  can  be  done  for  slightly  less  than  $20,000,000.  Although  that 
project  was  provided  for  in  1908,  the  prices  that  we  must  pay  now 
will  not  exceed  our  $20,000,000  bond  issue.  We  want  the  lower 
Illinois  River  improved  to  nine  feet  in  depth  so  as  to  be  standard 
with,  and  so  as  to  permit  a  realization  of,  the  great  work  that  the 
State  is  doing.  There  are  four  locks  and  dams  on  the  lower  Illinois, 
two  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  two  upper  ones 
built  by  the  State.  These  structures  we  want  removed.  They  are  old 
locks  only  75  feet  wide  and  300  feet  in  length,  and  unless  they  are 
removed  we  cannot  realize  on  our  large  locks,  as  all  through-tonnage 
in  large  fleets  between  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  would  have  to 
break  bulk.  Large  fleets  of  barges  would  have  to  break  up  and  go 
through  these  locks  piecemeal,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  and  slow- 
ing up  the  time  of  transit.  The  project  on  the  lower  Illinois  River 
now  is  only  seven  feet  in  depth.  The  reach  below  this,  as  I  have  said, 
is  six  feet.  What  we  are  going  to  ask  Congress  to  do  is  to  appropri- 
ate $2,700,000  to  improve  the  lower  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Utica  to  Cairo  to  a  depth  of  9  feet,  so  that  Mr.  Bruce,  from 
Milwaukee,  can  trade  with  Roy  Miller,  from  Corpus  Christi-on-the- 
Gulf. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  nine  feet  in 
depth  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Illinois  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  it  would  cost  $650,000  a  year  to  dredge  and  maintain 
the  Mississippi  River  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  and  also  have  asked 
why  this  great  subsidy  should  be  given  to  waterways?  This  question 
can  be  answered  by  reference  to  Government  statistics.  This  year 
the  Federal  Government  has  transported  something  over  800,000  tons 
of  freight  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  at  a  saving  to  the 
shippers  of  over  $1.35  per  ton  and  in  some  instances  much  in  excess 
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of  that.  If  the  Federal  Government  could  send  its  barges  to  Chicago 
it  would  surely  send  more  trade  to  Chicago  than  it  is  sending  to 
St.  Louis.  If  it  sent  the  same  amount  to  Chicago  that  it  is  sending 
to  St.  Louis  the  subsidy,  or  the  cost  of  keeping  the  Mississippi  River 
open,  would  amount  to  less  than  75  cents  per  ton  on  the  tonnage  that 
can  be  transported  on  that  inadequate  and  insufficient  fleet.  The 
saving  to  shippers  is  $1.35  per  ton,  so  that,  from  that  fleet  alone,  the 
saving  to  the  country  at  large  would  still  be  60  cents  per  ton;  show- 
ing that,  even  with  the  fleet  capacity  now  in  the  river,  we  could  stand 
this  cost  of  $650,000  to  dredge  the  Mississippi  River  so  that  we  can 
realize  on  the  expenditure  which  the  State  is  undertaking  in  order 
to  give  real  transportation  on  modern-size  fleets  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lakes.     Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

(Note:  Mr.  Barnes'  address  was  extensively  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  and  a  portion  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  explanations  of  the 
pictures  shown.  As  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  pictures,  that 
portion  of  his  address  is  necessarily  omitted.) 

Following  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Barnes'  address.  President  Small, 
at  5.25  p.  m.,  declared  the  Convention  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
Thursday  morning. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  death  of  two  members  of  the  Official  Board*  was  reported  to 
tlie  Convention:  Mr.  Albert  Bettinger,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  Director  for 
the  Ohio  Valley  District,  and  Col.  Jacob  W.  Hook,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
Director  for  the  North  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Their  portraits  will  be 
found  on  the  adjoining  page. 

Mr.  Bettinger  was  present  at  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in 
1901,  at  which  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was 
organized  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  At 
the  convention  held  in  January,  1906,  when  the  Congress  was  reor- 
ganized, he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  at 
the  convention  held  in  December  of  that  year  he  was  elected  as  a 
Director  for  the  Ohio  Valley  District — a  position  which  he  thereafter 
held  continuously  until  his  death. 

The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his 
law  partners,  Mr.  Walter  Schmitt: 

Albert  Bettinger 

"On  June  27,  1922,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
and  all  those  interested  in  river  work  suffered  a  severe  loss.  On  that 
day  Albert  Bettinger,  a  loyal  member  and  friend,  a  tireless  worker 
and  a  powerful  advocate  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  answered 
the  summons  of  his  Maker  and  passed  to  his  reward.  Those  whose 
good  fortune  it  was  to  be  his  friends  know  of  his  deep  devotion  to 
that  cause.  His  zeal,  coupled  with  rare  judgment  and  ability,  made 
him  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  all  work  pertaining  to  river 
improvement.  Though  heavily  burdened  with  the  cares  incident  to  a 
large  law  practice,  he  gladly  and  unselfishly  sacrificed  his  time  and 
means  in  devotion  to  this  and  other  great  public  causes,  for  he  had 
the  firm  conviction  that  every  man,  no  matter  how  busy,  owes  some 
of  his  time,  energy  and  means  to  the  public. 

"He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association,  through  whose  efforts  for  many  years  we  are  about  to 
see  the  realization  of  the  long-hoped-for  nine-foot  stage  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Cairo.  The  task  was  great,  even  greater  than  any  of  the 
organizers  expected,  and  Mr.  Bettinger,  as  an  officer  and  a  member  of 
that  Association,  unstintingly  made  sacrifice  upon  sacrifice  in  that 
cause. 

"Single  handed  he  successfully  waged  the  fight  against  the  Pitts- 
burgh bridge  owners,  and  their  large  coterie  of  the  country's  ablest 
lawyers,  to  compel  them  to  raise  their  bridges  and  clear  their  spans 
in  the  interest  of  navigation. 


*Mr.  M.  J.  McEniry.  of  Moline,  IIL,  died  on  Oct.  27,  1922.  but  his  death  was  not 
reported  to  the  Secretary  until  more  than  two  months  later.  Mr.  McEniry  entered 
the  Official  Board  as  a  Director  for  the  Great  Lakes  District  at  the  convention  held 
in  February,  1919. 
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"When  the  Public  Landing  in  Cincinnati  was  about  to  be  bisected 
and  its  usefulness  destroyed  by  an  elevated  railroad,  Mr.  Bettinger 
again  came  forward,  and  without  remuneration  fought  the  case 
through  all  the  State  courts  and  succeeded  finally  in  having  the  raiU 
road  permanently  enjoined  from  erecting  that  structure,  thus  vouch- 
safing to  the  people  of  Cincinnati  for  all  time  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  use  of  that  landing  as  a  river  terminal. 

"His  affable  nature  and  kindly  disposition  won  for  him  a  host  of 
life-long  friends.  He  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  good  husband  and 
father,  a  fine  lawyer  and  a  splendid  citizen.  A  well-merited  tribute 
was  paid  to  him  by  one  of  Cincinnati's  newspapers,  which  said  edi- 
torially, 'Cincinnati  is  the  better  city  for  Albert  Bettinger  having 
lived.'  To  this  it  may  justly  be  added :  'America  is  the  better  Nation 
for  Albert  Bettinger  having  lived  therein.'  " 

Jacob  W.  Hook 

Colonel  Hook  was  elected  as  a  Director  for  the  North  Atlantic  Sea- 
board at  the  December,  1916,  Convention  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion until  his  service  was  ended  by  his  death  on  August  29,  1922. 

The  following  biographical  notes  were  furnished  by  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  John  M.  Requardt,  of  Baltimore: 

"Jacob  W.  Hook  was  born  in  Baltimore,  December  8,  1850.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Katherine  Hook  and  lived  on  the  ftarford  Road 
near  the  estate  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  John  W.  Garrett.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Zion  School  and  in  Gallagher  Business  College.  He 
started  his  business  career  at  Wilson,  Son  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
firms  of  Baltimore.  He  then  went  into  the  hide  and  tallow  business 
on  his  own  account  as  a  very  young  man. 

"He  was  elected  president  of  the  Old  Town  National  Bank  in  1901, 
and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  Old 
Town  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  for  18  years.  He 
was  city  collector  during  Mayor  Preston's  first  administration.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian,  a  Mason  and  a  life-long  Democrat. 

"Colonel  Hook's  wife  died  ten  years  ago,  and  he  left  surviving  him 
two  children,  C.  Howard  Hook,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Katherine  Edna 
Requardt,  of  Baltimore." 


THIRD  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning,  December  7 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  for  its  third  session  at  10.15 
o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  7. 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Chair  would  like  to 
express  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  an  opinion  reflected  by  many 
delegates  and  visitors  at  this  meeting  of  the  Congress,  that  no  previ- 
ous session,  perhaps,  has  witnessed  a  higher  grade  of  men  and 
women  in  attendance  than  those  whom  we  have  the  privilege  of 
facing  at  this  Eighteenth  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  Nor  has  the  attendance  ever  been  better,  cer- 
tainly on  the  first  day — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  repeat  on  the 
second  day — and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  delegates  came  not  for  the 
purpose  of  sightseeing  or  making  their  attendance  upon  this  Congress 
a  mere  incident  to  their  visit,  but  came  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
giving  their  cooperation  toward  the  making  of  this  meeting  a  con- 
spicuous success. 

Another  mosl^  interesting  program  awaits  you  today.  The  program 
in  its  entirety  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  meet  a  purpose.  Particu- 
larly is  that  true  of  the  program  of  the  forenoon  session.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  symposium,  a  symposium  upon  the  several  instrumentalities 
of  transportation,  the  railways,  the  waterways,  the  merchant  marine, 
and  the  highways.  It  will  be  followed  by  an  address  by  General 
Black,  to  which  special  attention  is  invited. 

SYMPOSIUM 
"The  American  Transportation  Problem  aiid  Its  Solution." 
Railways : 

C.  H.  Markham,  Chicago,  111. 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Waterways : 

Cleveland  A.  Newton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Representative  in  Congress  from  Missouri. 
Highways: 

F.  W.  Fenn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  Motor  Truck  Committee, 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Merchant  Marine: 

WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

American  Steamship  Owners'  Association. 

"Are  We  Merely  Partisans?" 

Maj.  Gen.  William  M.  Black  (Retired),  Washington,  D,  C. 
Formerly  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
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President  Small:  The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  arrived,  Mr.  C.  H.  Markham,  but  we  have  his  acceptance 
and  doubtless  he  will  appear  a  little  later  during  the  session.  So 
it  has  become  necessary  to  slightly  change  the  program,  and  the 
Chair  will  first  present  to  you  a  gentleman  who  will  discuss  trans- 
portation from  the  viewpoint  of  the  highways,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fenn,  of 
New  York,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Motor  Truck  Committee  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  national  association 
which  has  contributed  much  to  the  cause  of  good  roads  and  the  more 
extended  use  of  our  highways.  I  have  great  pleasure  now  in  present- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Fenn.    (Applause.) 

HIGHWAYS 

Address— F.  W.  Fenn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  be  healthy  and  strong  all  communities  must  be  bound  together 
by  that  indissoluble  tie  called  transportation.  Why?  Because  no 
one  community  can  produce  everything  it  needs  and  desires,  nor  can 
it  rise  out  of  its  own  narrow  surroundings  and  grow  unless  it  can 
have  free  and,"  uninterrupted  intercourse,  not  only  with  adjacent 
groups  of  people,  but  with  far  distant  points.  The  natural  resources 
which  have  been  basic  for  our  existence  are  widely  scattered  and 
deeply  hidden.  They  were  so  distributed  as  to  form  the  very  founda- 
tion of  life  of  various  types  and  races  of  people,  while  climatic  con- 
ditions made  possible  the  development  of  the  things  we  need  for  food. 

It  did  not  take  the  human  mind  long  to  find  that  it  needed  for 
consumption  the  products  of  other  lands  and  races.  Take  for  instance 
rubber,  coffee,  copper  and  various  types  of  lumber  and  mineral  de- 
posits, and  we  have  only  a  beginning  of  a  long  list  of  things  we  need 
for  existence.  But  in  between  production  and  consumption  comes 
the  necessity  of  the  power  of  transportation,  the  act  of  shifting  and 
moving  the  things  of  which  we  have  an  over-supply  and  which  we 
do  not  need,  to  points  where  they  are  needed.  This  has  brought 
about  commerce,  trade  development  and  expansion.  Were  these 
unknown,  the  oceans  of  this  planet  would  be  unexplored,  the  railroad 
would  be  unknown,  and  our  continents  would  still  be  inhabited  by 
little  groups  and  tribes  of  primitive  people. 

Just  reflect  for  a  moment  what  inconvenience  you  would  be  caused 
if  you  had  to  travel  by  the  old  clipper  type  of  ship  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  taking  104  days,  in  contrast  to  the  travel  today 
which  only  takes  14  days;  or  if  you  wanted  to  send  a  message  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  you  had  to  use  the  Pony  Express,  the 
only  transcontinental  transportation  service  in  the  early  Nineteenth 
century,  taking  20  days,  in  contrast  to  sending  a  message  to  Hawaiian 
Islands  today  by  radiogram  and  getting  an  answer  back  in  four  min- 
utes; or,  if  you  had  to  travel  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  one  of  the 
early  steamboats,  taking  32  hours,  in  contrast  to  a  trip  today  on  the 
Empire  State  Express  in  three  hours,  or  overnight  by  boat.  We 
have  a  right  to  marvel  at  this  progress  in  transportation  facilities, 
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for  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  120  years  in  the  way  of 
modern  transportation  than  in  all  the  preceding  1,800  years. 

You  are  assembled  here  today  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
progress  and  future  of  river  and  harbor  development  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Mr.  Wilson,  remarked,  I 
believe,  in  opening  your  conference  two  years  ago  that  the  business 
demoralization  over  the  country  was  due  to  the  fact  that  waterways 
had  been  neglected  and  abandoned.  Certain  it  is  that  waterways  are 
a  very  vital  part  of  our  transportation  structure.  President  Hard- 
ing declared  at  one  time  that  he  would  like  to  assist  in  a  much  larger 
project  looking  to  the  development  and  use  of  our  rivers  than  any 
we  have  contemplated — something  comparable  to  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  Panama  Canal  project.  Too  great  importance  cannot 
be  attached,  therefore,  to  the  value  of  inland  waterways;  and  if 
properly  coordinated  with  the  railways  they  can  be  of  very  definite 
service  to  our  shipping  interests. 

For  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  as  Elisha  Lee,  Vice-President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  address,  that 
"traffic  on  our  American  railroads,  measured  in  ton  miles,  doubles 
about  once  in  a  decade,  or  possibly  a  little  longer."  Mr.  Lee  further 
pointed  out  that  "the  next  time  our  country  has  a  real  revival  in 
business  we  shall  in  all  probability  be  confronted  with  the  most 
severe  congestion  of  railroad  traffic  and  the  greatest  inadequacy  of 
railroad  facilities  ever  experienced  in  our  history."  In  view  of  this, 
the  $71,000,000  required  by  the  army  engineers  for  work  on  the  coun- 
try's rivers,  harbors  and  other  waterways  for  the  next  year  may  well 
command  the  careful  attention  of  all  concerned. 

In  other  words,  the  logical  function  of  the  waterways  is  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  railroads  in  the  wholesale  department  of  transpor- 
tation. The  retail  phase  of  transportation  is  and  will  be  taken  care 
of  largely  by  the  motor  truck,  which,  with  its  internal  combustion 
engine,  has  been  termed  by  Secretary  Hoover  one  of  the  great  me- 
chanical events  since  the  coming  of  the  steam  engine. 

Transportation  over  the  highways  is  nothing  new,  as  you  know; 
its  foundation  was  laid  in  pre-historic  times  which  lie  beyond  our 
power  of  penetration.  Highway  building  became  an  art  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  Its  development  has  passed  through  many  succes- 
sive stages  until  today  we  find  in  the  various  States  more  than 
1,000,000  commercial  vehicles  transporting  1,400,000,000  tons  of 
freight,  including  134,400,000  tons  of  farm  products,  over  the  high- 
ways. By  way  of  illustration  of  what  some  of  these  trucks  are  doing 
for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  I  may  say  that  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  hauling  in  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  oil 
fields  is  being  carried  on  by  means  of  specially  designed  truck  and 
trailer  combinations;  products  of  all  kinds  are  being  conveyed  by 
commercial  vehicles  at  the  present  time;  in  one  city,  where  a  portion 
..  of  the   letter-box   collections   and   parcel-post   delivery   service   was 
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motorized,  the  saving  to  our  Government  was  above  $30,000  for  one 
year. 

In  all  this  work  we  are  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  the 
less-than-carload  shipments,  which  officials  declare  are  unprofitable  to 
them  on  account  of  the  high  terminal  costs  involved.  The  necessity 
for  extensive  success  in  this  field  of  cooperation  with  the  railroads  is 
attested  by  the  recent  statement  of  a  prominent  railroad  official  that 
to  the  extent  to  which  motor  vehicles  take  over  short-haul  freight 
traffic  the  railroad  will  probably  be  immediately  benefited  financially, 
because  short-haul  business  is  becoming  increasingly  unremunerative 
on  account  of  the  high  proportion  of  terminal  costs  which  it  must 
sustain. 

The  container-car  system  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  which 
provides  movable  containers  that  are  loaded  and  locked  at  the  ship- 
per's own  store-door  and  conveyed  by  motor  truck  to  the  railroad 
siding,  and  finally  lifted  by  crane  aboard  the  railroad  car,  where  steel 
bulkheads  and  sides  form  absolute  protection  against  theft  in  transit, 
is  another  definite  proof  of  the  creative  work  which  trucks  are  doing 
to  help  the  railroads.  T  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
next  great  step  in  this  country  will  be  a  national  delivery  service  for 
picking  up  traffic  at  the  point  of  origin  and  making  delivery  at  the 
store-door  of  the  consignee.  In  short,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
today  in  railroad  circles  that  motor  truck  operation  can  be  substituted 
for  railroad  operation  in  short-branch-line  service,  in  trap-car  work, 
in  terminal  and  suburban  distribution.  In  Cincinnati  this  has  meant 
the  release  for  the  main-line  movement  of  the  railroad  of  66,000  cars, 
the  elimination  of  300.000  switching  cuts  and  the  advancement  of 
the  freight  movement  52  hours. 

It  took  men  of  the  stamp  of  Peter  Cooper,  B.  H.  Latrobe,  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  a  Garrett,  a  Huntington  and  later  a  Hill,  to  introduce 
the  railroad  to  the  American  public.  When  Stanford  drove  the  silver 
spike  at  Ogden,  Utah,  which  united  the  East  and  the  West,  an  empire 
was  bom.  Can  you  imagine  where  we  would  be  today  if  our  railroads 
had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  progress  ?  We  forget  too 
quickly  that  the  railroads  created  last  year  one  and  one-tenth  billion 
train-miles  and  earned  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Just  as  the  most  important  field  for  cooperation  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  truck  is  in  the  collection  and  delivery  of  less-than-car- 
load freight.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  avenue  open  for  cooperation 
between  waterways  and  highways  is  in  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  freight  at  the  important  piers  in  this  country.  Just  what  this 
means  from  a  national  point  of  view  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  more  than  600,000,000  tons  move  annually  across  our  marine 
freight  terminals,  exclusive  of  bulk  shipments.  The  trucking  com- 
panies which  move  this  freight  from  the  marine  terminals  to  ware- 
houses and  ultimately  to  the  premises  of  the  consignees  are  handi- 
capped in  many  instances  by  the  fact  that  these  terminals  are  not 
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arranged  so  that  they  can  obtain  their  loads  directly  without  long 
waits. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  1,300-mile  marine  haul  from  Havana  to 
Boston  is  cheaper  than  the  transfer  of  the  freight  from  one  pier  in 
Boston  Harbor  to  another?  A  bale  of  cotton  can  be  shipped,  I  am 
told,  from  Savannah  to  New  York  at  less  cost  than  it  can  be  raised 
from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  and  transferred  to  a  Brooklyn  warehouse. 
Efficiency,  therefore,  demands  that  the  logical  place  for  motor  trucks 
to  load  and  unload  is  at  the  warehouse  and  not  at  the  pier.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  New  York  piers  are  without  warehouse  facili- 
ties other  than  their  pier  sheds;  consequently,  the  only  manner  in 
which  these  piers  can  be  cleared  for  new  cargoes  is  to  induce  the 
consignees  to  call  for  their  goods. 

Under  the  European  quay  system  the  ship  berths  are  broadside 
to  the  land  so  that  the  freight  may  be  moved  across  the  quay  over  an 
extensively  wide  area  to  a  parallel  warehouse  or  to  streets  between 
warehouses.  This  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a  large  pier,  as  the  recreation-pier  type 
in  Chicago,  as  a  freight  terminal  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
ocean  vessels  and  which  would  afford  platform  facilities  for  a  large 
number  of  trucks  to  load  and  unload  at  one  time.  In  the  widening  and 
dredging  of  harbors  I  believe  that  careful  consideration  should  be 
given,  therefore,  to  the  allocation  of  sufficient  pier  space  so  that  proper 
platform  and  warehouse  facilities  can  be  set  up  to  insure  the  prompt 
unloading  and  loading  of  cargoes  into  trucks. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Mr.  Wilson, 
stated  at  one  time  that  the  delay  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  of  from 
10  to  15  and  20  days,  involving  an  expenditure  on  a  small  ship  of 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  day,  was  a  cost  that  was  added  to  our  products 
and  was  a  handicap  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  harbor  facilities  in  New  York  would  be 
improved.  The  creation  of  the  New  York  Port  District  and  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  is  perhaps  a  step  in  this  direction. 

The  objects  of  the  Port  Authority  are  to  develop  the  port  as  a  unit; 
to  bring  commodities  to  their  destination  within  every  part  of  the 
port  district  more  directly,  more  cheaply  and  more  quickly;  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  food  distribution  plan  whereby  the  cost  of 
transporting  food  may  be  lowered;  to  make  cheaper  and  quicker  the 
passing  of  commerce  through  the  port  by  bringing  railroad  tracks 
to  all  waterfronts  where  modern  freight-handling  machinery  can 
be  utilized;  by  unifying  facilities;  by  providing  joint  use  of  all  car- 
riers on  equitable  terms;  by  reducing  delays  of  goods  in  transit;  by 
developing  waterways  both  within  the  port  and  leading  to  the  port; 
by  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  Port  of  New  York  in  securing 
clearer  recognition  by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  needs  of  the  port,  especially  in  the  matter  of  deepening  and 
widening  channels. 
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Highway  communication  between  different  sections  of  the  New 
York  Port  District  is  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  and  one  to  which 
you  can  well  give  much  attention.  For  prompt  relief  can  be  pro- 
vided immediately,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Port  Authority's  experts, 
only  by  consolidation  of  railroad  car-float  and  railroad-lighterage 
service  at  strategic  points  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  North 
River  and  by  unification  of  truck  service  through  the  inauguration  of 
voluntary  store-door  delivery,  which  undoubtedly  will  ultimately  be  a 
part  of  a  national  delivery  service. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  country  where  a  great  deal  of  effort 
can  be  well  expended  in  the  development  of  cooperation  between 
waterways  and  highways.  For  example,  I  understand  that  much  of  the 
coal  sent  to  the  Northwest  is  shipped  by  the  Great  Lakes  on  account 
of  the  natural  advantages  involved.  Typical  of  the  cooperative  work 
that  can  be  done  at  these  various  strategic  river  and  harbor  points 
in  this  country  is  the  program  that  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Glad- 
ding Express  Company  of  Baltimore,  which  is  a  common  carrier  that 
probably  moves  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  meat  from  Baltimore 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  As  the  haul  around  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  uneconomical  and  slow,  practically  all  transporta- 
tion between  Baltimore  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  I  am 
told,  is  carried  on  by  water  and  short  connecting  railways,  with  the 
exception  of  bulk  freight  consigned  to  interior  points.  This  company 
has  eight  truck  lines  that  radiate  out  from  Centerville,  where  the 
company's  boat  is  loaded  for  Baltimore.  Compact  tariff  sheets  are 
issued  which  give  commodity  and  class  rates  in  a  convenient  form. 
While  the  peculiar  geographical  conditions  surrounding  the  operation 
of  this  company  in  eastern  Maryland  may  be  duplicated  in  only  a 
few  other  sections  in  this  country,  the  underlying  principle  upon 
which  this  company  operates,  allocating  its  long-haul  shipments  to 
waterways  with  a  complete  pick-up  and  delivery  service  by  trucks  at 
Its  main  land  terminals,  can  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many 
instances. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  New  York  State  several  motor  transport  com- 
panies are  already  providing  rapid  and  economical  long-distance  trans- 
portation by  using  Hudson  River  steamboat  lines  in  conjunction  with 
a  well-defined  motor  truck  feeder  service.  The  steamboat  companies 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  this  avenue  for  cooperation  with  the 
trucking  interests  and  are  allowing  special  space  on  their  piers  to 
truck  operators  who  go  into  this  field. 

As  you  well  appreciate,  the  completion  of  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  at  the  cost  of  $154,000,000  was  a  remarkable  engineering 
achievement,  with  its  movable  dams,  locks,  steel  guards,  gates  and 
reservoir  dams,  capable  of  moving  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  during 
the  navigation  season.  All  freight  shipped  by  this  canal,  and  motor 
express,  should  be  billed  on  a  through  bill-of-lading  and  covered  by 
insurance  to  destination.  It  is  certain  that  the  country  lying  adja- 
cent to  the  canal's  banks  is  prosperous  enough  to  insure  ample  out- 
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bound  tonnage  and  could  consume  sufficient  tonnage  to  insure  full 
return  loads.  This  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  rail- 
roads' business,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  canal-motor  express  route  would 
draw  from  sections  heretofore  far  below  the  peak  of  possible  power 
of  production  and  consumption. 

Throughout  the  nation  valuable  inland  waterways  which  have  suffi- 
cient depth  for  floating  small  craft  are  Ijring  idle  and  their  terminals 
are  falling  into  decay.  The  plan  that  I  have  just  described  with 
reference  to  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  in  combination  with 
motor  trucks  could  be  placed  in  operation  on  such  inland  waterways. 
With  motor  trucks  acting  as  feeders,  they  would  soon  become  active 
again  and  perishable  products  could  be  shipped  by  them  to  destina- 
tion at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  modern  civilization,  if  not  the 
greatest,  is  this  problem  of  distribution.  It  is  estimated,  I  am  told, 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  every  dollar  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  goes  to  support  our  distribution  system;  that  is  to  say, 
it  costs  approximately  65^  cents  to  get  35  cents'  worth  of  food  or  other 
commodities  from  the  producer  to  you.  In  the  solution  of  this  problem 
we  need  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  economical  methods  of  trans- 
portation. Too  careful  a  study  cannot  be  given,  therefore,  to  the 
coordination  of  waterways,  railways  and  highways,  to  the  end  that 
there  shall  be  a  legitimate  economic  sphere  for  each  in  the  interests 
of  distribution  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.     (Applause.) 

I  believe  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  Inquiry  has  dis- 
closed that  the  total  Federal,  State  and  municipal  tax  bill  of  the 
railways  is  $276,000,000.  The  total  tax  bill  of  the  motor  vehicles  is 
$341,000,000.  If  you  deduct  the  personal  property  tax,  $75,000,000 
from  the  tax  bill  of  the  motor  vehicles,  you  still  will  have  $266,000,000 
Which  is  all,  every  part  of  it,  a  special  and  discriminatory  taxation 
I  would  say  not  enjoyed  by  other  industries. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tax  bill  of  our  industry  is  based 
on  a  valuation  of  approximately  $10,000,000,000,  while  the  railway 
valuation  is  approximately  $20,000,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  total 
road  bill  is  approximately  $600,000,000,  motor  vehicles  under  this 
special  discriminatory  taxation  are  paying  about  half. 

T.  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  has 
the  following  to  say  regarding  the  relationship  of  trucks  to  road 
conditions: 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  heavier  commodities  you  see  hauled 
around  the  streets  on  motor  trucks,  such  as  coal,  sand,  gravel  and 
materials  of  that  character,  are  not  the  commodities  we  find  are 
hauled  over  the  public  highways.  The  commodities  that  go  to  the 
public  highway  on  the  long-distance  haul  are  the  higher-priced, 
smaller-bulk  commodities  in  which  time  is  an  element.  So  that  we 
find  predominating  in  the  commodities  hauled  not  the  heavy  classes 
of  commodities  which  go  to  the  railroads,  such  as  coal,  ores,  gravel 
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and  stone,  but  the  lighter  and  more  expensive  commodities — butter, 
for  example. 

"It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  vehicles  that  are  going  over  our 
highways  as  it  is  the  character  of  material  which  lies  under  our 
highways,  that  is  causing  us  concern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
you  see  cracks  in  concrete  roads  they  very  frequently  mean  that  the 
concrete  road  has  lifted  free  from  the  sub-grade  which  lies  under  it 
and  is  supposed  to  support  it,  due  to  the  warping  action  of  the  sun. 
On  a  hot  day  the  monolithic  road  slabs  curl  downward  at  the  edges 
so  that  their  centers  are  lifted  clear  off  the  sub-grade.  A  heavy 
motor  vehicle  running  over  the  road  at  such  a  time  may  be  supported 
by  a  thin  wedge  of  air  in  place  of  the  sub-grade  itself." 

Regarding  the  claim  that  our  highways  are  going  to  pieces,  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  issued  the  following  statement: 

"I  want  to  contradict  the  oft-heard  remark  that  our  highways  are 
going  to  pieces  now.  During  the  period  of  the  war  practically  all 
maintenance  was  withdrawn  from  the  highways  at  a  time  when  we 
increased  our  rolling  stock  over  them  more  than  1,200  per  cent.  It 
has  taken  the  whole  time  since  the  war  period  to  bring  those  high- 
ways back. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  this  year  they 
have  expended  what  they  figure  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about 
three  years'  normal  maintenance  money  on  the  highways.  But  with 
that  expenditure  they  feel  that  they  have  brought  their  highways 
back  not  only  to  as  good  condition  as  they  were  in  before  the  war, 
but  to  a  far  better  condition.  And  that  is  generally  the  condition  of 
the  highways  as  we  find  them — they  are  in  better  condition  today  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  notwithstanding  our  rolling  stock  over 
them  has  increased  more  than  1,800  per  cent."    (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  all  the  discussions, 
during  these  past  decades,  growing  out  of  the  problem  of  transpor- 
tation, one  may  even  say  in  the  recrimination  which  has  been  passed 
about  as  between  advocates  of  different  instrumentalities  and  the 
embarrassing  questions  growing  out  of  the  use  of  those  instrumen- 
talities separately  and  in  coordination,  there  is  one  outstanding  fact 
which  no  intelligent  mind  has  ever  disputed.  The  men  who  conceived 
and  who  built  our  railroads  were  men  of  masterly  capacity,  with  a 
genius  for  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  possessed  of  a  courage  which 
admitted  no  obstacles.  I  doubt  if,  in  all  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial history  of  the  world,  there  have  ever  been  finer  exhibitions 
of  the  type  of  manhood  of  which  we  like  to  boast  in  these  United 
States  than  was  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  of  our 
transcontinental  railroads,  and  whatever  of  merit  or  demerit  our 
masters  of  transportation  may  have  had,  they  had  brains,  and  they 
were  genuine  Americans. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  among  us  this  morning  one  of  these 
masters  of  transportation,  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road.    I  have  no  idea  whether  you  are  going  to  agree  or  disagree 
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with  everything  that  he  says — and  that  is  not  material.  One  of  the 
features  about  this  Congress  of  which  we  are  proud  is  that  it  is 
an  open  forum.  Someone  once  said  about  books  that  the  chief  value 
of  a  book  is  the  extent  to  which  it  provokes  thought,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  chief  value  of  a  speech,  the  extent  to  which  it  provokes  thought. 
The  Chair  has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  C.  H. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  will  discuss 
in  this  symposium  the  question  of  transportation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  railroads.     (Applause.) 

RAILWAYS 
Address — C.  H.  Markham.,  Chicago,  111, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  had  the  pleasure  two  years  ago  of  delivering  an  address  before 
this  Convention  in  which  I  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  use  of 
the  waterways,  coordinated  with  the  use  of  the  railways.  I  am 
asked  today  to  discuss  the  question  of  transportation  from  the  rail- 
roads' standpoint,  and  if  in  my  paper  I  say  anything  that  seems  to 
conflict  with  some  of  the  theories  of  the  advocates  of  the  use  of 
waterways  for  transportation  purposes,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
am  not  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  anything  in  the  way  of 
the  proper  development  of  the  transportation  systems  of  this  country, 
whether  they  be  by  rail,  by  water,  or  by  motor  truck.  What  I  am 
going  to  try  to  do  is  to  get  before  you  the  idea  that,  no  matter  how 
you  may  be  able  to  extend  the  use  of  other  agencies  than  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  last  analysis  you  will  find  that  adequate  railroad  trans- 
portation lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  And  that  all  other  agencies  of  transportation 
will  be  merely  aids  and  adjuncts  to  the  primary  use  of  railroads  for 
that  purpose.     (Applause.) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  face  to  face  -with  a  grim 
condition  arising  from  the  arrested  growth  of  the  railroads.  We 
are  entering  upon  a  period  of  business  activity,  of  business  expansion, 
and  we  find  the  railroads  unable  to  move  promptly  all  the  traffic 
offered.  Commerce,  being  founded  upon  transportation,  demands  at 
all  times  adequate  facilities  for  transportation.  We  do  not  have 
them  at  present,  and  the  shortage  is  threatening  to  hold  us  back 
commercially  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  pressing  forward. 

This  is  not  a  new  condition.  We  had  it  in  1906  and  1907,  then  in 
the  war  years,  and  again  in  1920.  Upon  each  occasion  its  cost  to 
the  country  was  heavy.  Upon  each  occasion,  we  bent  our  efforts 
toward  getting  the  greatest  possible  service  out  of  the  transportation 
facilities  we  had,  but  the  future  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Upon 
each  previous  occasion  the  transportation  shortage  occurred  when 
we  had  reached  a  peak  in  a  period  of  business  expansion,  and  each 
shortage,  after  causing  its  quota  of  losses  and  inconveniences,  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  depression  that  relieved  the  situation 
temporarily  and  lulled  the  country  into  forgetfulness.     Despite  the 
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repeated  warnings  of  those  who  saw  the  danger  we  were  courting, 
the  country  failed  to  profit  by  its  lessons. 

Now,  as  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  that  promises  to  carry  the 
tide  of  business  higher  than  ever  before,  we  are  facing  the  transpor- 
tation shortage  that  has  been  recurring  every  few  years  in  the  last 
decade  and  a  half.  The  present  facilities  of  our  railroads  have  been 
outgrown.  We  see  forceful  reminders  of  it  on  every  hand— there 
IS  hardly  an  industry  in  the  country  that  is  not  affected  by  it. 
Country  elevators  are  filled  with  grain,  and  farmers  complain  that 
they  can't  get  grain  cars.  The  coal  and  lumber  industries  are  limited 
by  the  available  car  supply.  These  are  merely  examples  of  a  general 
condition.  It  would  be  both  unfair  and  untrue  to  say  that  the  rail- 
roads have  broken  down;  they  have  not  broken  down — they  are 
handling  a  greater  volume  of  business  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of 
their  inadequate  facilities,  the  restrictive  ert'ects  of  the  coal  strike 
and  the  shop  strike,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  business  revival. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

We  can  make  every  effort  to  get  the  greatest  possible  service  out 
of  the  limited  transportation  facilities  we  have,  and  we  are  doing 
that.  But  we  cannot  cure  the  problem  in  this  way  any  more  than  we 
can  cure  an  aching  tooth  by  applying  cocaine.  The  drug  relieves 
the  patient  temporarily,  but  the  cause  of  the  ache  is  still  there,  and 
the  pain  will  keep  returning  until  an  effective  remedy  is  applied,  one 
that  treats  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Some  seem  to  be  apprehensive  as  to  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to 
take  care  of  the  transportation  requirements  of  expanding  business. 
They  need  not  be.  There  is  no  limit  upon  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion the  railroads  can  furnish — provided  they  are  given  proper  treat- 
ment by  the  public.  The  recurrent  transportation  shortages  of  the 
last  few  years  reveal  no  inherent  limitation  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
railroads;  they  reveal,  rather,  the  fallacy  of  the  destructive  railway 
policies  that  have  been  followed.  Restrictive  regulation,  especially 
of  rates,  has  driven  capital  away  from  railway  investments.  The 
railroads  have  not  been  enabled  to  expand  on  a  scale  proportionate 
to  the  expansion  of  business  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
mand all  the  new  capital  needed  for  the  vast  expenditures  which 
adequate  expansion  requires.  Given  proper  treatment  by  the  public, 
the  railroads  can  and  will  discharge  their  obligation  to  the  country. 
If  they  are  limited  in  their  future  growth,  it  will  be  solely  because 
of  a  return  to  restrictive  policies  which  cannot  have  other  than  a 
dangerous  reaction  upon  agricultural,  industrial  and  business  enter- 
prise throughout  the  country. 

A  great  deal  of  agitation  for  the  development  of  inland  waterways 
has  been  based  upon  the  plea  that  our  railway  facilities  can  never 
be  expanded  upon  a  scale  large  enough  to  serve  adequately  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  country,  and  that  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion can  be  more  readily,  or  more  economically,  developed  to  take 
their  place.     I  am  already  on  record  with  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
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Congress  as  saying  that  I  believe  water  routes  should  be  used  for 
transportation  purposes  wherever  it  is  demonstrated  that  their  use 
is  practicable  and  economical,  but  I  do  not  think  waterway  develop- 
ment will  solve  the  transportation  problem.  Water  transportation 
was  in  use  thousands  of  years  before  inventive  genius  harnessed  the 
power  of  steam  and  electricity  to  the  task  of  moving  commerce.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  adequate  foreign  commerce  has  kept  the 
nations  of  the  world  wide  awake  in  the  development  of  transportation 
by  water.  However,  in  spite  of  its  remarkable  development,  water 
transportation  necessarily  forms  such  a  small  portion  of  the  domestic 
transportation  of  the  country  as  to  be  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  rail  transportation. 

Take  the  Erie  Canal  as  an  example :  In  every  respect  it  is  a  modern 
waterway,  and  it  is  toll-free.  It  lies  in  a  line  of  traffic  which  at  times 
overburdens  the  vast  facilities  of  the  four  great  railway  systems  with 
which,  to  some  extent,  the  canal  is  a  competitor.  The  stretch  from 
Buffalo  to  tidewater,  through  which  the  enlarged  12-foot  canal  passes, 
is  the  bottle  neck  of  the  grain  exporting  trade,  and  is  both  densely 
settled  and  intensely  developed  industrially  and  commercially.  And 
yet  the  Erie  Canal,  as  a  transportation  factor  in  its  territory,  is  the 
merest  drop  in  the  bucket.  In  1921,  when  it  carried  the  biggest  traffic 
of  any  year  since  its  enlargement,  its  tonnage  was  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  Class  I  railroads 
of  the  country,  while  the  amount  which  has  been  invested  in  the  canal 
by  the  State  of  New  York  is  equivalent  to  about  1.27  per  cent  of  the 
tentative  valuation  placed  upon  the  railroads  for  rate-making  pur- 
poses by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Proportionately, 
therefore,  in  comparison  with  the  railroads,  its  cost  is  more  than  ten 
times  greater  than  its  usefulness  as  a  carrier,  and  that  cost  is  borne 
by  taxing  the  public. 

In  our  country,  with  geographical  conditions  as  they  are,  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  for  waterways  to  carry  more  than  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  country's  total  internal  traffic.  For  every  city  and  town 
located  upon  a  navigable  waterway,  there  are  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  which  must  rely  upon  their  railroads  exclusively  for  transpor- 
tation. Regardless  of  the  intensity  with  which  a  system  of  connecting 
waterways  might  be  developed,  there  would  still  be  thousands  of 
points  which  could  not  possibly  be  reached  by  any  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem, points  that  would  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  navigable 
, water,  and  which  could  not  get  along  without  transportation  by  rail. 

Even  communities  along  waterfronts  cannot  be  served  exclusively 
by  water  transportation,  for  they  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  adja- 
cent territory  lying  to  the  interior.  Take  St.  Louis  or  Memphis  as 
examples,  and  suppose  that  we  should  carry  through  a  program  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  connected  waterways  any  point  on 
which  might  be  reached  from  those  cities.  Complete  the  Ohio  River 
project  and  the  Missouri  River  project,  and  make  navigable  all  their 
principal  tributaries;  build  a  line  of  waterways  that  would  connect 
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these  rivers  and  the  Mississippi  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and,  through 
the  Lakes,  with  the  Atlantic.  Under  the  most  intensive  waterway 
development,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  would  have  to  continue  to  depend 
very  largely  upon  rail  transportation  for  the  effective  carrying  of  their 
commerce.  Their  trade  territories  could  not  possibly  be  revamped  to 
follow  water  lines.  The  areas  upon  which  they  draw  for  the  business 
centering  there  would  continue  to  require  the  railroads,  not  as  supple- 
mentary or  auxiliary  means  of  transportation,  but  as  the  principal 
means  of  transportation. 

You  cannot  solve  the  transportation  problem  by  devoting  your  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  water  transportation.  The  railroads  should  have 
an  important  share  in  your  deliberations.  You  should  bear  in  mind 
that  their  ailments  are  temporary,  not  chronic,  and  that  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  real  causes  of  trouble  will  restore  a  healthy  condition  and 
enable  the  railroads  to  expand  rapidly. 

The  present  shortage  of  railway  transportation  is  partly  due  to  the 
strikes  of  coal  miners  and  railway  shopmen  that  took  place  last  sum- 
mer. The  prolonged  miners'  strike  threw  upon  the  railroads  the  bur- 
den of  moving  an  abnormal  coal  traffic  at  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  demand  for  transportation  under  normal  conditions  is  heaviest 
because  of  the  movement  of  farm  crops.  The  shopmen's  strike  further 
aggravated  the  transportation  shortage,  for  many  roads  were  unable 
to  keep  up  their  usual  programs  of  car  and  locomotive  repairs  while 
the  strike  was  on.  However,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  car  and 
locomotive  supply;  there  is  a  shortage  of  practically  all  railway  facili- 
ties. Formerly  the  railroads  were  able  to  keep  their  plants  well  in 
advance  of  the  country's  needs,  but  during  the  last  fifteen  years  they 
have  fallen  far  behind.  In  addition  to  cars  and  locomotives,  they  need 
more  second,  third  and  fourth  tracks,  more  passing  tracks,  greater 
terminal  facilities.  Grades  must  be  reduced  and  curves  eliminated. 
Tracks  must  be  strengthened  by  the  application  of  heavier  ballast 
and  rail  and  the  improvement  of  bridge  structures.  In  practically 
every  department  the  railroads  have  been  forced  into  postponing  all 
expenditures  for  capital  improvements  that  could  be  put  off.  The  de- 
cline in  railway  expansion  can  best  be  illustrated  by  statistics  on  the 
rate  at  which  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  increase  their  motive 
power,  freight  car  equipment  and  trackage  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  that  time  the  ton  mileage  hauled,  which  represents  the 
public  demand  for  transportation,  has  increased  nearly  75  per  cent. 

In  the  five  years  ending  with  1907,  the  total  tractive  power  of  the 
locomotives  owned  by  the  railroads  increased  at  the  average  rate  of 
128,000,000  pounds  annually.  In  the  seven  years  ending  with  1914,  the 
increase  was  75,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  in  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1921  it  was  less  than  63,500,000  pounds  annually.  In  other  words, 
the  annual  increase  in  tractive  power  during  the  last  seven  years  was 
less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  fourteen  years  earlier. 

The  freight  car  situation  is  even  more  startling.  In  the  five  years 
ending  with  1907,  the  average  increase  in  the  total  freight  car  capacity 
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of  the  railroads  was  5,000,000  tons  a  year.  In  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1914,  their  total  car  capacity  increased  less  than  3,500,000  tons 
a  year,  and  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1921,  the  average  increase 
was  only  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  rate  at  which  the 
railroads  have  been  increasing  their  freight  car  capacity  during  the 
last  seven  years  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  fourteen  years 
earlier. 

In  1912,  the  total  number  of  miles  of  all  track  built  by  the  rail- 
roads was  4,212.  In  1913,  they  built  4,467  miles.  Since  then,  the 
building  of  new  track  has  steadily  declined,  and  in  the  last  six  years 
more  miles  of  track  have  been  abandoned  each  year  than  have  been 
built. 

The  managements  of  the  railroads  have  been  striving  to  enlarge 
and  extend  their  properties  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  expan- 
sion of  business,  but  they  have  been  hampered  by  restricted  earnings. 
Most  of  the  recent  railway  financing  has  been  by  bond  issues.  The 
railroads  need  new  partners  in  their  business,  and  the  proper  ratio 
between  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  must  be  maintained. 
The  interest  rate  required  to  market  a  railway  bond  issue  behind 
which  there  is  a  definite  and  satisfactory  security  is  pretty  well 
established,  subject  to  the  larger  influences  of  market  conditions,  but 
an  individual  who  takes  the  risk  involved  in  the  purchase  of  railway 
capital  stock  not  only  has  the  right  to  demand  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  but  can  get  it  by  going  outside  of  railway  investments.  Our 
difficulty  is  that  he  has  been  going  elsewhere,  because  of  restricted 
railway  earnings,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  we  change  the 
policies  we  have  been  following  and  permit  the  railroads  to  earn  a 
return  that  will  restore  railway  securities  in  the  confidence  of  in- 
vestors. 

What  rate  should  the  railroads  earn? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920  to  establish  rates  at  such  a  level  as  to  earn  for 
the  railroads,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  upon  their  valuation.  In  the  initial  two-year  period  the  Com- 
mission was  instructed  to  base  rates  upon  their  estimated  power  to 
earn  a  railway  net  operating  income  at  the  annual  rate  oi  BVz  per 
cent  upon  valuation,  with  one-half  of  one  per  cent  added  to  provide 
for  additions  and  betterments.  That  period  ended  with  March,  1922, 
and  the  Commission  has  now  accepted  5%  per  cent  upon  valuation 
as  a  fair  and  reasonable  return.  If  5%  per  cent  is  regarded  as  the 
maximK/m  rate,  and  the  Conmiission  adopts  the  policy  of  revising 
rates  downward  whenever  the  railroads  are  discovered  to  be  earning 
in  advance  of  that  rate,  with  no  provision  for  recouping  losses  sus- 
tained in  periods  when  earnings  are  below  the  5%  per  cent  rate,  we 
shall  find  it  entirely  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  5%  per  cent 
is  regarded  as  the  average  rate,  and  the  railroads  are  permitted, 
when  business  conditions  are  favorable,  to  earn  a  surplus  above  that 
rate  sufficient  to  off-set  losses  sustained  in  periods  when  traffic  and 
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revenues  fall  off,  it  may  prove  satisfactory.  Certainly  the  railroads 
cannot  get  along-  with  less  and  do  their  lull  part  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  business. 

ihe  hrst  rate  increases  awarded  under  the  terms  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  went  into  ettect  in  August,  ly^iO.  In  the  twenty-four 
montns  of  fcJeptember  1,  1920,  when  the  Federal  guaranty  period 
ended,  to  August  31,  19^:2,  tne  railroads  as  a  whole  realized  a  net 
operating  income  at  the  annual  rate  of  only  3.47  per  cent  upon  their 
tentative  valuation.  It  takes  about  3  1/3  per  cent  to  pay  rentals  of 
leased  lines,  interest  on  funded  debt  and  the  other  charges  which 
have  to  come  out  of  net  operating  income  ahead  of  dividends. 

Despite  the  meagerness  of  the  return  that  has  been  realized,  critics 
of  the  railroads  have  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  that  section  of  the  Transportation  Act 
wnich  provides  that  rates  shall  be  based  upon  their  estimated  power 
to  earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  net  railway  operating  income.  That 
agitation  is  rebounding,  upon  the  public  at  large.  The  principal  effect 
of  it  is  to  increase  the  reluctance  with  which  investors  view  the  pur- 
chase of  railway  securities  and  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
necessary  railway  financing  programs  to  be  carried  out. 

If  the  owners  of  railway  securities  were  the  only  ones  who  sus- 
tained losses  when  railway  earnings  are  depressed,  it  would  be  unfair 
enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  railway  earnings  are  restricted  and 
have  been  for  years.  While  farmers,  manufacturers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  were  earning  profits  based  upon  the  inflated  values  of  the 
war  period,  laying  by  surpluses  to  carry  them  over  the  period  of 
depression  which  always  has  followed  each  period  of  inflation,  the 
owners  of  railway  securities  saw  the  returns  from  their  investments 
constantly  shrinking.  The  income  from  a  $100  bond  in  1919  and 
1920  had  a  purchasing  power  much  less  than  in  1913.  Wages  had 
gone  up,  prices  of  all  commodities  had  gone  up,  rents  had  gone  up — 
but  the  income  from  a  designated  amount  of  railway  securities  re- 
mained the  same,  or  in  the  instance  of  some  stocks  was  reduced  sub- 
stantially. Men  and  women  who  had  invested  their  savings  conserva- 
tively before  the  war  and  believed  that  they  were  comfortably  fixed 
for  life,  discovered  that  the  purchasing  power  of  what  had  promised 
to  be  an  adequate  income  had  shrunk  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

And  yet  look  at  what  programs  of  expenditures  the  railroads  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  finance!  Estimates  of  what  they  should 
spend  during  the  next  few  years  to  bring  their  plants  up  to  the  point 
where  they  shall  be  caught  up  with  expanding  business  vary  from 
$1,000,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000  annually.  In  the  seven  and  one-half 
years  ending  December  31,  1921,  the  Class  I  railroads  invested  in 
road  and  equipment,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  new  road  purchased,  a 
total  of  only  slightly  more  than  $3,000,000,000,  or  less  than  $500,000,- 
000  a  year.  If  we  must  increase  the  rate  at  which  investment  of 
new  capital  shall  be  made  in  the  railroads  by  between  100  and  200 
per  cent,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  promise  of  fair  treatment 
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contained  in  the  Transportation  Act  is  of  transcendent  importance  to 
the  users  of  transportation,  bince  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  are 
limited  by  the  control  of  rates,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  there  be 
something  to  stabilize  railway  credit,  and  the  promise  of  fair  treat- 
ment contained  in  the  Transportation  Act  is  tnat  stabilizing  factor. 
Yet  this  promise  of  fair  treatment  is  Demg  attacked  today,  and  the 
only  theory  on  which  i  can  imagine  its  opponents  to  De  working  is 
the  theory  that  this  country  does  not  need  adequate  transportation. 

Just  now  we  hear  perhaps  less  than  usual  about  reductions  in 
rates.  The  railroads  are  being  ottered  more  business  than  they  can 
handle,  and  the  rate  question  is  over-shadowed  by  the  larger  and 
more  important  problem  of  securing  sufiicient  railway  facilities. 
However,  this  stringent  condition  will  pass  eventually,  and  if  history 
repeats  itself  there  will  occur  again  the  usual  crusade  for  lower  rates. 
During  the  lull  in  business  is  the  time  for  the  railroads  to  enlarge 
their  plants,  but  in  the  past  these  periods  have  been  taken  up  with 
meeting  the  fight  for  reduced  rates.  Capital  is  timid,  and  such  fights 
discourage  investors  and  tend  to  make  it  difficult  to  carry  out  im- 
provement projects. 

Another  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act  which  its  critics  have 
sought  to  repeal,  and  which  should  have  your  earnest  consideration,  is 
that  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  re- 
move discriminations  in  intrastate  rates. 

The  whole  trend  of  controlling  commerce  has  been  toward  making 
the  Federal  Government  the  supreme  authority,  with  power  to  revise 
discriminatory  state  rates.  It  was  largely  from  the  desire  to  promote 
untrammeled  commerce  among  the  states  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  our  present  form  of  government  were  born. 
State  lines  from  a  standpoint  of  commerce  are  imaginary  and  arbi- 
trary only.  Interstate  commerce  must  move  freely  in  its  natural 
courses,  unhampered  and  unfettered  by  discriminatory  rates  or  regu- 
lations of  State  authorities.  It  is  unthinkable  that  our  country 
should  be  plunged  into  such  a  rate  chaos  as  would  ensue  from  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  whereby  each  State  would  exercise  final  con- 
trol over  rates  on  intrastate  traffic. 

This  is  another  instance  where  agitation  based  upon  hostility  to  the 
railroads  is  having  a  disquieting  effect  upon  the  country.  Just  now 
there  is  an  excellent  prospect  for  improvement  in  the  railway  situa- 
tion. The  business  revival  has  brought  an  increase  in  the  earning 
power  of  the  railroads  generally.  Opposed  to  this  brightened  pros- 
pect, however,  is  the  agitation,  under  whatever  guise  it  may  be  mani- 
fested, to  restrict  railway  earnings.  It  all  amounts  to  that,  whether 
it  be  aimed  at  one  section  of  the  Transportation  Act  or  another. 

We  are  standing  at  the  crossroads  with  respect  to  a  national  rail- 
way policy,  and  we  must  decide  which  path  we  are  to  travel.  In  one 
direction  lies  unconstructive  treatment  of  the  railroads.  We  have 
already  had  some  costly  experience  with  that  policy.  In  the  other 
direction  lies  constructive  treatment  of  the  railroads.     If  we  choose 
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that  way,  our  railroads  will  be  able  to  do  their  full  part  in  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  country. 

The  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Their  affairs  are 
directed  by  public  bodies,  such  as  the  Congress,  state  legislatures,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  state  public  utility  or  railway  com- 
missions, and  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  They  are 
regulated  in  their  freight  and  passenger  rates,  the  rates  of  pay  and 
working  conditions  of  their  employes,  the  services  they  are  permitted, 
or  required,  to  perform,  and  often  very  largely  the  manner  of  per- 
forming the  services  permitted  or  required  of  them.  Not  that  rail- 
way managements  do  not  have  large  powers  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  regulation;  they  do,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
that  are  left  them  lie  opportunities  that  require  men  of  ability  and 
vision  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  have  ever  been  required.  How- 
ever, through  the  control  exercised  over  the  railroads  by  these  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  all  necessarily  responsive  to  public  opinion,  the 
railroads  are  ruled  by  the  public.  The  public  can  have  the  kind  of 
railroads  it  wants.  By  the  proper  kind  of  regulation  of  railway  af- 
fairs, it  can  have  railroads  that  are  able  to  give  adequate,  efficient 
service.  By  the  wrong  kind  of  regulation  it  can  impair  the  railroads, 
as  it  has  impaired  them  in  the  past. 

The  chief  problem  of  transportation,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  problem 
of  stabilizing  railway  credit  so  that  the  railroads  will  be  enabled  to 
secure  funds  for  the  constant  improvements  in  and  extensions  to  their 
properties  which  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  business. 
Furthermore,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  managements  of  the 
railroads  be  freed  from  the  embarrassment  of  unconstructive  legis- 
lation and  regulation  and  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  reasonable 
freedom  in  the  management  of  their  properties.  The  greatest  need 
of  the  railroads,  however,  goes  much  deeper  than  these  questions,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  foundation  upon  which  they  must  be  built.  Their 
greatest  need  is  a  sound,  constructive  public  opinion. 

The  treatment  that  has  been  accorded  our  railroads  in  the  past — 
the  treatment  that  has  hampered  their  growth  and  development  and 
has  rebounded  upon  farmers,  business  men  and  our  population  gen- 
erally— can  be  traced  directly  to  the  anti-railway  spirit  that  has 
grown  up  in  this  country.  We  have  let  public  opinion  be  largely 
dominated  by  those  who  have  used  the  railway  question  as  a  means 
of  promoting  their  selfish  interest,  those  who  have  not  had  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  public  dependent  upon  railway 
service. 

In  the  past,  railway  men  generally  have  not  paid  as  much  attention 
as  they  should  to  the  cultivation  of  a  friendly  public  sentiment  toward 
the  railroads.  They  have  sought  cures,  rather  than  means  of  pre- 
vention. They  have  tried  to  defeat  hostile  legislation  and  regulation 
when  such  measures  have  come  up  before  the  legislative  bodies  or 
regulating  agencies,  but  they  have  largely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
all   legislation   and    regulation    are    necessarily    based   upon   public 
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opinion.  Public  opinion,  being  the  foundation  upon  which  legislation 
and  regulation  are  based,  must  be  favorable  to  constructive  treatment 
of  the  railroads,  or  else  there  is  no  hope  of  solving  the  railway 
problem. 

Railway  men,  however,  are  coming  to  see  in  its  true  light  the 
value  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  railway  questions.  They  are  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  to  seeing  that  misstatements  about  the 
railroads  are  corrected.  The  railroads  and  the  country  have  suffered 
immeasurably  from  the  attacks  of  irresponsible  agitators.  Some  of 
these  attacks  are  now  being  answered  and  discredited  before  the 
public.  More  ought  to  be.  Railway  men  are  beginning  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence,  taking  more  pains  than  ever  before  to 
explain  the  facts  about  railway  management  and  operation.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  with  respect  to  the  railway  situation. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen — and  I  take  it  that  all  of 
you,  by  your  attendance  here,  have  manifested  your  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  adequate,  efficient  transportation — that  you  can  do 
nothing  more  worth  while  in  that  cause  than  to  make  yourselves 
missionaries  in  promoting  a  healthy  public  sentiment  toward  the 
railroads.   (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Fortunately,  there  have  always  been  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  men  of  unselfish  purpose,  men  who  desired 
to  serve  and  who  have  been  effective  in  their  work  and  in  their 
methods.  The  State  of  Missouri  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  as  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  will  next  be  presented  to  you.  The  Chair  cannot  fail  to  recall  at 
this  moment  that,  while  quite  a  number  of  the  men  on  the  Hill,  as 
well  as  members  of  this  Congress,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  others  co-oper- 
ated in  the  movement  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  increase 
a  negligible  and  indefensible  appropriation  contemplated  for  rivers 
and  harbors,  there  was  no  one  whose  work  contributed  more  largely 
towards  getting  that  increased  appropriation  of  more  than  $42,000,- 
000  than  did  that  of  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  will  now  be  presented  to  you.  The  Chair  takes 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  Representative  Cleveland  A.  Newton,  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  who  will  discuss  transportation  from  the  water- 
ways standpoint.   (Applause.) 

WATERWAYS 
Address — C.  A.  Newton,  M.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  addresses  which  have 
just  preceded  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  gained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Railways  and  highways  are  two  important  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  the  transportation  system  of  this  country.  I  am  one  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  believe  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
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lem  before  the  American  people  today  is  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion. Our  industries  cannot  develop  and  will  not  grow  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  transportation  facilities.  When  you  shut  down  the 
machinery  for  transportation,  you  paralyze  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  clearly  evident  from  what  we  have  learned  from  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  in  this  country  are  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  commerce.  He  tells  you  that  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  unable  to  carry  the  freight  which  is  being  offered 
to  them,  and  that  within  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  more 
miles  of  railroad  abandoned  than  have  been  constructed  in  this 
country. 

As  bearing  upon  this  point,  Vice  President  McCrea  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  before  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  February  24th  last,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"In  the  United  States  during  the  12  months  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1921,  but  400  miles  of  new  rail  line  were  built,  while 
700  miles  have  been  abandoned." 

Vice  President  Elisha  Lee,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia  early 
this  year,  made  a  statement  which  contained  the  following: 

"Traffic  on  our  American  railroads  measured  in  ton-miles 
doubles  about  once  in  a  decade.  The  next  time  our  country 
has  a  real  revival  in  business  we  shall  in  all  probability  be 
confronted  with  the  most  severe  congestion  of  railroad  traffic 
and  the  greatest  inadequacy  of  railroad  facilities  ever  ex- 
perienced in  our  history.  *  *  *  When  that  happens,  rates  will 
be  lost  sight  of.  Everyone  will  be  clamoring  for  service,  and 
our  public  hiehways  will  again  be  torn  to  pieces  by  huge 
truck  loads  of  freight  carried  over  roadways  never  designed 
for  such  purposes,  and  at  rates  and  costs  of  operation  so 
high  as  to  constitute  gross  economic  waste.  *  *  *  Then  busi- 
ness men  w^ll  not  be  bothering  themselves  much  about  rates. 
All  they  will  be  thinking  about  will  be  how  to  get  transpor- 
tation at  any  price." 

From  the  statements  which  we  have  heard  today  from  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  and  statements  from  men  like  Mr.  McCrea  and  Mr.  Lee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  railroads  of  the  country 
are  totally  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  the  railroads  will  increase  their  capacity 
sufficiently  during  the  next  ten  years  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
100  per  cent  increase  in  commerce,  which  experts  like  Mr.  Lee  advise 
us  is  the  usual  and  natural  development  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  here  as  an  antagonist  of  the  railroads,  and  I  fully  appre- 
ciate what  Mr.  Markham  has  said  to  the  effect  that  the  railroads  are 
the  basis  of  the  transportation  system  of  our  country.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  voted  for  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill,  and  I  did  it  knowing 
that  it  contained  the  so-called  "guaranty  clause,"  which  was  intended 
to  give  to  the  railroads  a  reasonable  return  upon  their  investments. 
I  have  voted  for  all  appropriations  necessary  to  make  up  to  the  rail- 
roads the  losses  sustained  by  them  during  war-time  operations.    But 
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I  say  to  you  that  the  American  people  are  not  interested  in  railways, 
as  such;  they  are  not  interested  in  waterways;  and  that  they  are  not 
interested  in  highways.  The  thing  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
interested  in  is  an  adequate  system  of  transportation,  made  up  of 
railways,  waterways  and  highways,  a  system  able  to  meet  the  com- 
mercial needs  of  the  country,  capable  of  permittting  its  commercial 
growth  and  development,  and  which  will  produce  transportation  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  (Applause.) 

We  would  not  have  railways  if  we  did  not  have  shippers  to  use 
them.  We  would  not  improve  our  waterways  if  it  were  not  for  the 
commerce  which  needs  them  for  transportation,  and  because  of  the 
demands  of  commerce,  railways,  waterways  and  highways  are  being 
developed.  Our  difficulty,  however,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous transportation  facilities  of  the  country  are  not  sufficiently  cooper- 
ative. They  have  not  yet  learned  to  recognize  that  what  the  public  is 
interested  in  is  a  great  system  of  transportation,  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  supply  the  cheapest  rate  possible. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Markham  that  public  sentiment  is  uncharitable  to 
the  railroads.  I  believe  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
given  an  adequate  return  upon  their  investment,  and  that  the  returns 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  investment  in  railroad  property. 
(Applause.)  The  public  is  interested  in  rail  transportation,  but  if 
there  is  another  form  of  transportation  which  can  carry  a  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  railroads  can 
afford,  then  the  railroads  ought  not  to  oppose  the  development  of  that 
form  of  transportation,  but  they  should  encourage  it  in  order  that 
the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  rate  and  in  order  that 
the  transportation  congestion  of  the  country  may  be  relieved. 
(Applause.) 

It  is  conceded  that  our  transportation  facilities  are  totally  inade- 
quate; that  public  sentiment  is  not  charitable  to  the  railroads,  and 
that  capital  is  not  seeking  investment  in  railroad  property.  Our  in- 
dustries are  trying  to  develop,  our  commerce  is  trying  to  grow,  and 
yet  they  are  retarded  by  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

But  why  is  public  sentiment  not  charitable  to  the  railroads?  Why 
are  our  railroads  not  charitable  to  our  waterways,  why  do  they  an- 
tagonize them  ?  Why  do  they  not  cooperate  with  them,  why  have 
they  always  opposed  physical  connections  and  joint  terminals,  and 
why  have  they  opposed  the  issuance  of  through  bills  of  lading?  Whv 
have  they  constantly  declared  to  the  public  that  river  nagivation  is 
impracticable,  and  yet,  for  years,  they  have  made  cut-throat  rates 
upon  rail  lines  which  paralleled  our  rivers,  and,  when  Congress  re- 
quired them  to  make  physical  connections,  to  issue  joint  bills  of  lad- 
ing, and  to  make  joint  through  rates,  they  have  been  unconscionable 
in  their  demands  for  the  division  of  the  freight  collected  upon  such 
through  rates. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  unfair  competition  made  by  rail  lines 
which  parallel  the  river:  The  railway  officials  knew  that  the  Barge 
Line  was  to  begin  operation  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  in 
April  this  year.  In  anticipation  of  this  Barge  Line  service,  the  rail 
line  paralleling  the  river  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  early 
this  year,  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, made  a  rate  upon  first-class  freight  of  $1.06^  per  100  pounds 
over  a  distance  of  586  miles,  while  the  rail  rate  from  Minneapolis  to 
Kansas  City,  over  a  more  level  country,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  was 
$1.44.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  rail  line  to  charge  $1.44  on  100 
pounds  of  first-class  freight  from  Minneapolis  to  Kansas  City,  then 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  haul  the  same  amount  of  freight  from 
Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis  for  $1.06%.  And  if  the  rail  line  can  afford 
to  haul  this  freight  from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis  for  the  rate  it  has 
made,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  charge  a  50  per  cent  greater  rate 
to  haul  the  same  freight  a  less  distance  to  Kansas  City  because  no 
water  competition  exists.  (Applause.) 

As  to  the  unfair  division  of  through  joint  rail-and-water  rates,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  the  through  joint  rate  from  St.  Louis  to 
Bayless,  Arkansas.  The  total  rate  on  100  pounds  of  first-class  freight 
is  $1.55%.  The  rail  line  hauls  this  freight  74  miles  and  demands 
$.88%  of  the  rate.  The  Barge  Line  hauls  the  freight  306  miles  and 
gets  $.67  of  the  rate.  From  St.  Louis  to  Monroe,  Louisiana,  the  rail 
line  hauls  the  freight  38  per  cent  of  the  distance  and  takes  81  per  cent 
of  the  rate.  The  Barge  Line  hauls  the  same  freight  62  per  cent  of 
the  distance  and  gets  19  per  cent  of  the  rate.  From  St.  Louis  to  Col- 
linston,  Louisiana,  the  rail  line  hauls  freight  35  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tance and  takes  81  per  cent  of  the  rate.  The  Barge  Line  hauls  the 
same  freight  65  per  cent  of  the  distance  and  gets  19  per  cent  of  the 
rate.  From  New  Orleans  to  Quitman,  Mississippi,  the  railroad  hauls 
the  freight  40  per  cent  of  the  distance  and  gets  96%  per  cent  of  the 
rate.  The  Barge  Line  hauls  the  same  freight  60  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
stance  and  gets  3%  per  cent  of  the  rate.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
unfair  competition,  and  the  unfair  division  of  joint  rail-and-water 
rates  which  I  have  described,  the  railroad  officials  continue  to  con- 
tend that  river  navigation  is  not  practicable.     (Applause.) 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is  the  Barge  Line  upon  the  Mississippi 
has  demonstrated  that  river  navigation  is  practicable,  and  that  it  can 
afford  to  make  rates  which  the  rail  lines  of  the  country  cannot  afford 
to  meet.  The  earnings  of  the  Mississippi  Barge  Line  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  were  sufficient  to  defray  all  of  the  operating 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  line,  to  pay  a  reasonable  depreciation  upon 
the  reproduction  cost  of  its  equipment,  and  still  have  enough  left  (if 
the  same  rate  of  earning  continued  during  the  year)  to  jneld  a  return 
of  17.6  per  cent  upon  the  investment.  This  showing  was  made  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  Barge  Line  operation  was  experimental;  that 
5t  was  handicapped  for  adequate  terminals;  that  the  river  was  not 
fully  improved;  and  that  the  rate  which  it  charged  to  the  shipper 
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amounted  to  only  3.86  mills  per  ton-mile,  while  the  records  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  the  average  rail  rate 
throughout  the  country  last  year  amounted  to  12.74  mills  per  ton-mile. 

Before  the  rail  lines  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  they  should  cease  their  unfair  competition  with  water 
lines;  they  should  make  a  fair  division  of  the  through  joint  freight 
charges  collected;  they  should  concede  to  the  public  their  inability  to 
successfully  compete  with  water  transportation ;  they  should  cooperate 
with  the  waterways  of  the  country  and  encourage  their  development, 
and  they  should  be  willing  for  the  shipper  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
cheap  water  transportation  wherever  it  can  be  made  available.  (Ap- 
plause.) When  railroad  officials  of  this  country  assume  an  attitude 
like  this  before  the  public,  sentiment  toward  them  will  become  charit- 
able and  they  will  receive  the  help  and  public  sentiment  of  which  they 
are  now  so  much  in  need. 

As  heretofore  stated,  railroad  officials  concede  their  total  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  in  this  country.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  potentiality  of  river  transportation  in  dealing  with  freight  con- 
gestion, let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  frequenly  occurs 
that  one  tow-boat  leaves  St.  Louis  with  a  cargo  of  barges  and  makes 
the  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  six  days,  carrying  enough  freight  to  load 
12  full  freight  trains  with  50  cars  to  each  train  and  50,000  pounds  to 
each  car.  If  we  had  enough  tow-boats  and  barges  to  carry  the  out- 
going and  incoming  foreign  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we 
could  readily  relieve  the  freight  congestion  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

The  success  of  the  Mississippi  Barge  Line,  under  Government  oper- 
ation, has  dispelled  every  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  water 
transportation.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  Barge  Line  can  earn  a 
profit  carrying  freight  at  one-fourth  of  the  rate  which  is  necessary 
for  the  rail  lines  of  the  country  to  charge,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  this  rate  will  be  very  much  less  when  the  river  is  improved, 
terminals  constructed,  unfair  rail  competition  and  discriminations 
eliminated,  and  private  enterprise  is  given  an  opportunity  to  operate 
upon  our  inland  waterways.  That  the  improvement  and  use  of  our 
inland  waterways  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  freight  congestion  of  the 
country  is  evident.  That  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  country 
cannot  develop  without  facilities  for  transportation  is  still  more  evi- 
dent. But  the  distressing  thing  about  the  whole  situation  has  been 
the  indifference  of  Congress  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  complete  our  river  projects. 

Congress,  about  15  years  ago,  adopted  projects  upon  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  comprising  a  waterway  system  containing  6,523 
miles.  The  Congress  which  adopted  most  of  these  projects  provided 
that  they  should  be  completed  before  July  1,  1922.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated, and  the  Government  engineers  have  expended  toward  the 
improvement  of  these  projects,  a  sum  total  of  $174,842,000.  And  yet 
this  great  waterway  system  is  not  available  for  use  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  enjoying  little  return  upon  this  vast  expenditure  of  money. 
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because  the  $70,000,000  necessary  for  the  completion  of  these  projects 
has  not  been  appropriated. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  pursued  a  parsimonious  policy  with 
respect  to  our  inland  waterways.  Last  year  the  Bureau  allotted  for 
all  the  harbors  and  rivers  in  this  great  country,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  sum  of  $27,500,000.  In  this  allotment  the  Bureau  ignored 
the  recommendation  of  the  Army  Engineers  as  to  the  essential  river 
and  harbor  needs  of  the  country.  Congress,  realizing  the  total  in- 
adequacy of  the  Bureau  allotment,  increased  the  amount  to  $43,000,- 
000. 

Again,  this  year,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  allotted  for  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  all  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States  the  sum  total  of  $27,500,000.  In  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  we  find  that  there  is  needed  for  the 
river  and  harbor  needs  of  the  country  the  sum  of  $43,000,000  for  im- 
provement and  $15,000,000  for  maintenance,  and  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  amount  is  not  adequate.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  projects 
heretofore  adopted  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  comprise  a  waterway  sys- 
tem of  6,523  miles.  The  Government  has  an  investment  in  these 
projects  of  more  than  $174,000,000.  Seventy  million  dollars  are 
necessary  to  be  expended  upon  these  projects  before  they  are  com- 
pleted. If  Congress  should  increase  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Engineers,  $57,000,000,  the  amount 
under  the  items  set  forth  in  the  Engineers'  Report  for  use  upon  these 
projects,  comprising  the  6,523-mile  system,  would  amount  to  only 
$3,500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  At  this  rate,  the  projects  hereto- 
fore adopted  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  be  completed  in  a  period 
of  20  years,  and,  during  that  time,  according  to  Vice  President  Lee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  demands  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  will  increase  fourfold. 

I  believe  in  economy.  I  believe  in  reducing  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment where  such  reduction  can  be  made  without  injuring  the  neces- 
sary activities  of  the  Government;  but  I  say  to  you  that,  when  you 
build  up  a  great  waterways  system  which  will  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  commerce,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  such 
an  expenditure  is  not  an  expense  but  an  investment.  (Applause.) 

I  am  advised  that  the  assistance  which  Congress  has  given  to  aid 
in  building  railroads  in  this  country,  consisting  of  land  grants  alone, 
comprises  an  acreage  greater  than  the  original  13  States,  and  pos- 
sesses a  value  of  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  We  have  expended  upon 
the  highways  of  this  country  during  the  last  four  years,  according  to 
the  Engineering  News-Record,  nearlv  $2,000,000,000,  while,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Weeks,  we  have  expended  in  the 
last  century  only  $443,000,000  to  improve  navigation  on  more  than 
25,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  that  amount  has  been  expended  upon  projects  which 
have  not  been  completed,  so  that  the  investment  thus  made  cannot  be 
Utilized.     It  is  time  that  the  projects  heretofore  undertaken  should  be 
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completed,  so  that  the  vast  sums  heretofore  expended  may  become 
productive.     (Applause.) 

I  believe  in  a  budget  system.  I  like  to  support  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But  I  realize  that  the  members 
of  that  Bureau  are  human;  that  they  are  not  infallible;  and  when  I 
am  convinced,  as  I  am  with  regard  to  their  recommendation  for  river 
and  harbor  improvement,  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  which  will 
result  in  a  grave  injury  to  the  country,  I  will  join  hands  with  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
appropriation  to  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  country's  needs, 
in  the  hope  that  thereby  we  may  build  up  in  this  country  a  great  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  consisting  of  railways,  waterways  and  high- 
ways, not  conflicting  and  competing,  but  harmoniously  cooperating 
with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  adequate  facilities  for  transportation, 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  may  be  afforded,  so  that  our  resources  may  be 
developed,  and  our  commerce  permitted  to  grow.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  program  thus  far 
during  the  forenoon  has  been  of  exceeding  interest,  but  you  cannot 
omit  hearing  the  remaining  addresses  with  justice  to  yourselves. 

For  many  years,  certainly  for  twenty-five  years,  there  has  been  an 
element  in  our  citizenship  who  were  duly  appreciative  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  an  American  merchant  marine,  with  ships  under 
American  registry  and  flying  the  United  States  flag.  I  recall  person- 
ally some  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  dating  back  as  far  as  twenty 
and  twenty-two  years  ago.  One  gentleman  during  all  this  time,  with- 
out turning  or  losing  interest  in  the  great  cause,  has  been  persistent 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  that  gentle- 
man with  us  today.  He  knows  his  subject,  and  he  can  portray  to  you 
in  such  terms  as  will  bring  you  solid  information  upon  the  subject, 
the  relationship  of  the  merchant  marine  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  Chair  has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  of  New  York,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association.  (Applause.) 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
Address — Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  forenoon  is  drawing  on  and  I  will  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you.  Your  Chairman  has  introduced  me  as  of  New  York;  so  I 
am  nominally  in  business,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  a  New 
Englander  by  birth  and  long  actual  residence  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  my  real  home  is  in  one  of  the  old  New  England  ports.  From 
my  front  door  I  can  go  out  into  a  channel  where  seventy  feet  of  salt 
water  runs  to  and  from  the  sea.  The  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  has  asked  very  little  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  President,  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  its  own  particular 
waterways,  but  all  of  us  who  live  there  and  in  that  vicinity  up  and 
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down  the  New  England  Coast,  on  the  open  sea,  have  the  heartiest 
sympathy  with  all  of  you  throughout  the  country  who  are  laboring 
for  the  improvement  of  your  fresh-water  and  salt  waterways.  We 
wish  you  God-speed. 

Mr.  President,  we  of  the  Ship  Owners'  Association  are  of  New  York, 
nominally,  as  I  am,  but  actually  our  ships  are  running  out  of  all  our 
ocean  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
in  those  ports  the  American  overseas  steamers  come  into  the  closest 
relationship  with  the  railroads  and  with  the  inland  waterways  and  it 
is  our  devoted  wish  to  see  the  railroads  and  the  inland  waterways 
working  with  each  other  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  coordination  and  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  one  to  the  other.  (Applause.) 

Close,  friendly  cooperation  with  American  railroads  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  those  in  control  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Such  a 
relationship  already  exists  between  the  railroads  and  our  100-per-cent- 
American  coastwise  steamship  services.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
traffic  of  most  of  our  coastwise  lines — a  traffic  which,  under  a  wise 
century-old  law,  must  be  conveyed  exclusively  by  American  ships  and 
seamen — is  brought  to  the  ship's  side  by  railroads  and  taken  from 
the  ship's  side  by  railroads  for  distribution  inland. 

This  close  cooperation  between  American  railroads  and  American 
ships  in  coastwise  services  is  made  possible  very  largely  by  the  fact 
that  both  the  railroads  and  the  ships  belong  to  and  are  worked  by 
American  citizens.  Generally  speaking,  the  principle  of  cooperation 
In  business  is  carried  further  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  world  recognizes  that  Americans  have  a  supreme 
talent  for  such  business  cooperation  and  organization.  This  talent 
for  working  together  in  a  frank,  effective  way  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  making  our  nation  the  greatest  producing  and  trading 
nation  in  existence,  just  as  it  is  potentially  the  greatest  maritime 
nation. 

Present  agitation  of  the  subject  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
has  to  do  entirely  with  that  part  of  the  merchant  marine  engaged  in 
overseas  carrying.  It  is  realized  on  all  hands  that  our  vast  coastwise 
shipping  on  lake,  river  and  ocean,  conducted  wholly  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  needs  no  further  aid  or  protection  from  our  Government. 
Our  coastwise  shinning,  which  must  be  owned  and  officered  by  Ameri- 
can citizens,  has  grown  unbrokenly  from  68.607  gross  tons  in  1789  to 
7,200.446  gross  ton?  in  1921.  many  times  the  coastwise  tonnaere  of 
any  other  countrv.  Not  only  is  our  coastwise  shipping  incomparablv 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also,  as  a  whole,  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  thorouehlv  up-to-date,  the  most  diversified  in  character, 
t^upplvincr  craft  for  all  kinds  of  service  and  all  possible  needs  of  purely 
domestic  trade. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  country  that  the  same  wholesome 
condition  of  adenuacv  and  prosperitx''  does  not  exist  in  ree-ard  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  larfrer  half  of  our  merchant  marine,  or  that  part  en- 
gaged in  overseas  transportation.    For  60  years  this  overseas  ship- 
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ping  has  been  the  only  American  industry  unprotected  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  also  the  industry  that,  all  through  these  years,  has 
had  to  face  the  fiercest  foreign  competition.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  signal  tribute  to  the  courage,  tenacity  and  high  pro- 
fessional aptitude  of  American  shipowners  and  seamen  that  our  flag 
has  not  been  utterly  driven  from  the  high  seas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  great  World  War  burst  upon  us  there  was  an  excellent 
nucleus  of  an  overseas  merchant  marine  in  a  few  active  American 
steamship  services  to  the  West  Indies  and  near-by  South  America, 
one  line  across  the  Atlantic  and  three  across  the  Pacific,  maintained, 
in  most  cases,  by  postal  pay  and  in  two  cases  by  the  patriotism  of 
American  railroads. 

You  all  know  how  the  grave  national  emergency  of  the  war  of  1914- 
1918  forced  the  creation  of  an  overseas  shipping,  now  standing  at 
nominally  more  than  10,000,000  gross  tons,  the  greater  part  now  Gov- 
ernment-owned. The  real,  urgent  problem  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  in  its  relationship  to  the  problem  of  national  transportation, 
is  a  question  of  our  overseas  shipping  alone.  A  legislative  measure, 
powerfully  supported  by  the  commercial,  banking  and  export  interests 
of  the  nation,  has  lately  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  National  Senate.  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  business  of  the  country  that  this  measure,  or  a  better  measure 
if  it  can  be  found,  shall  promptly  be  enacted.  This  present  bill  has 
encountered  in  the  House,  and  will  encounter  in  the  Senate,  the  wide- 
spread, popular  prejudice  against  subsidy  or  direct  payments  from 
the  public  treasury  for  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  ships  are  about  the  only  kind  of  enter- 
prise that  have  not  recently  been  encouraged  by  subsidies  or  are  not 
being  encouraged  at  the  present  time.  Take  the  enormous  grants  of 
land  and  money  by  which,  essentially,  the  present  tremendous  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States  was  created  and  maintained  in  its  initial 
ptages.  A  recent  computation  presented  to  Congress  shows  that  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  governments  have  devoted  to  the  aid  of  rail- 
roads, wagon  roads  and  canals  a  total  land  acreage  of  162,804,917  in 
thirty  States  of  the  West  and  South — acres  of  lands  owned  at  that 
time  by  the  American  people.  Who  regrets  it  now?  Who  is  there 
that  would  rise  up  and  recall  that  colossal  subsidy  of  public  land  that 
has  made  American  inland  transportation  possible?  Besides  these 
lands,  in  many  and  many  a  case,  there  were  cash  contributions  from. 
National,  State  or  municipal  treasuries. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience  of  the  huge  aggregate  expenditures 
of  the  people's  money  for  the  deepening  of  our  coastal  and  inland 
waterways.  These  also  were  subsidies  paid  directly  at  first  to  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  which  the  actual  physical  deepening  and  improve- 
ment of  these  waterways  were  achieved.  Why  is  it  a  beneficent  use 
of  the  people's  money,  as  we  all  agree,  to  pay  dredge  boats,  snag  boats, 
rock-drilling  boats  and  their  staffs  of  laborers  and  engineers  for  work 
such  as  I  have  just  described,  and  a  crime  to  pay  money  to  ocean  ships 
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for  the  creation  of  an  adequate  carrying  tonnage  and  a  National  naval 
reserve  ? 

I  ask  this  all  the  more  particularly  because  it  is  a  matter  of  official 
record  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that,  in  this 
present  year,  foreign  governments  are  spending  or  contemplating  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  of  upwards  of  $1UU,000,UOO  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  merchant  shipping  and  naval  reserve  forces  of  their  own. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  better  way  of  permanently  upbuilding  our 
merchant  shipping  in  the  overseas  trade  than  by  compensation  or 
subsidy  or  direct  payment  from  National  funds.  If  so,  let  us  have  it. 
For  myself,  I  have  always  been  ready  to  work  with  those  who  would 
evolve  a  different  and  a  better  plan.  But,  as  President  Harding  well 
said  in  his  address  to  Congress,  "With  direct  and  indirect  aid,  I  bring 
to  you  a  definite  program.  Those  who  oppose  it  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  propose  an  acceptable  alternative.  There  can  be  no  dispute  about 
the  end  at  which  we  are  aiming."  (Applause.) 

With  this  I  will  leave  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  the  ocean  ship- 
ping industry,  and  suggest  some  thoughts  of  the  advantage  that 
would  come  to  all  our  people  if  the  greater  part  of  our  overseas  com- 
merce were  conducted  under  our  own  flag  and  controlled  by  our  OAvn 
people,  who  think  in  terms  of  "America  first."  Foreign  shipping  com- 
panies, who  now  control  the  carriage  of  about  seven-tenths  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  as  compared  with  nine-tenths  before  the  World  War, 
are  absolutely  directed  in  their  policy  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Supreme  command  of  these  foreign  fleets  is  vested  in  Liver- 
pool, London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Havre,  or  other  foreign  centers  of 
trade  and  navigation.  As  a  rule,  the  representatives  of  these  foreign 
steamship  interests  in  this  country  have  only  limited  authority.  They 
can  act  only  in  accord  with  directions  received  "from  home."  On  the 
other  hand,  American  ocean  steamship  services  are  controlled  in  and 
directed  from  American  ports  by  American  citizens  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  American  manufacturers,  bankers  and  merchants,  and  also 
with  American  railroads  and  other  agencies  of  inland  transportation. 

It  is  so  manifest  as  to  be  undeniable  that  there  can  be  quicker  and 
closer  cooperation  with  American  steamship  services  than  there  ever 
can  be  with  foreign  corporations  whose  first  thought  is  for  Great 
Britain  or  Germany  or  France  or  Italy,  as  the  case  may  be,  whose 
interests  are  always  different  from  and  often  antagonistic  to  our  own 
American  interests.  If  conferences  are  needed  in  the  cooperation  of 
rail  lines  with  steamship  lines,  they  can  be  had  most  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily with  our  own  people.  This  is  a  truth  that  is  instinctively 
recognized  in  all  the  other  Nations  of  the  world.  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  and  other  commercial  countries  of  the  first  rank 
secure  this  quick  cooperation  for  themselves  by  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  fortify  and  increase  their  own  steamship  services. 

Not  one  great  Nation  in  the  world  except  America  would  ever  tol- 
erate for  a  moment  rash  dependence  for  the  dominant  part  of  its  over- 
seas transportation — for  the  delivery  of  its  goods  in  foreign  markets 
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— on  the  ships  of  its  rivals  in  trade  and  possible  enemies  in  war.  1 
know  myself  of  the  very  earnest  desire  of  American  steamship  man- 
agers to  make  it  possible,  as  has  been  said  here,  to  frame  such  close 
working  transportation  agreements  "that  a  man  in  Oklahoma  can  ship 
on  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  Bagdad."  This  will  be  made  most  easily 
possible  by  such  a  permanent  extension  of  our  own  American  steam- 
ship services  that  there  will  be  such  a  service  direct  from  our  ports  to 
all  ports  and  countries  where  American  goods  may  have  a  possible 
market. 

It  has  always  been  true  that  Americans  can  best  work  with  other 
Americans  in  all  kinds  of  National  undertakings.  We  best  understand 
each  other.  We  can  best  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  common 
country.  It  was  by  no  means  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  general  Caribbean  region,  where  there  were  adequate 
American  steamship  services  even  before  the  great  war,  we  were  sell- 
ing as  great  a  value  of  merchandise  in  that  area  as  was  all  Europe 
combined.  It  was  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  further  great 
countries  of  South  America,  where  there  were  almost  no  American 
steamship  services  before  the  war,  we  were  selling  from  the  United 
States  only  15  per  cent  of  their  total  importation.  Now  that  we  do 
have  American  steamship  services — and  the  very  best  kind  of  serv- 
ices— to  both  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  of  South  America,  our  ex- 
port trade  has  been  relatively  advancing  most  notably,  even  in  a  time 
of  general  depression  and  discouragement,  (Applause.) 

American  shipowners  are  whole-heartedly  in  sympathy  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  American  transportation  problem  that  will  enable  any 
producer  of  American  goods  to  ship  his  goods  direct  across  the  seas  to 
foreign  destinations.  We  are  convinced  that  the  best  solution  of  that 
problem  lies  in  the  shipment  of  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  our 
products  under  the  American  flag.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
carrying  of  our  commerce  between  our  ports  and  our  overseas  pos- 
sessions of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  was  reserved  exclusively  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  the  same  time  that  American  tariffs  were  applied.  What 
is  the  recorded  result?  Why,  that  our  total  trade  with  Hawaii  has 
increased  since  then  almost  three-fold  and  our  trade  with  Porto  Rico 
almost  twelve-fold.  Here  is  a  startling  example  of  cooperation  of 
Americans  with  Americans,  of  producers  with  shipowners,  creating  a 
commercial  expansion  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  It 
is  certainly  a  vivid  object  lesson  to  us  in  our  consideration  of  this 
present  problem. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  exactly  the  same  methods  to 
our  overseas  trade  with  foreign  ports  and  peoples.  It  is  right  that 
both  foreign  ships  and  our  own  ships  should  have  a  proper  share  of 
this  international  commerce.  But  the  example  of  Hawaii  and  of 
Porto  Rico,  of  entrusting  American  goods  to  American  ships — of  the 
working  together  of  American  shipowners  with  American  manufac- 
turers and  farmers,  all  thinking  of  and  working  for  "America  first" — 
shows  the  vast  possibilities  before  us  in  international  trading  if  at 
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least  the  larger  part  of  that  trading  is  entrusted  to  American  ships 
and  to  men  of  thoroughgoing  American  allegiance.    (Applause.) 

President  Small:  You  are  now  to  hear  the  last  address  of  the 
forenoon  session.  This  gentleman  was  formerly  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  that  position,  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  is  now  a  retired  officer,  and,  in  so  far  as  is  permissible,  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  an  engineer,  so  that  he  does  not  come 
to  you  in  an  emeritus  position  but  rather  in  one  of  activity,  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  concern  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation. More  than  that,  this  gentleman  knoVvs  what  he  wishes  to  say, 
because  he  thinks  clearly,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself 
clearly.  He  also  thinks  honestly.  He  does  not  keep  his  ear  to  the 
ground  to  determine  whether  an  idea  which  he  may  have  is  popular  or 
unpopular.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who,  as  I  tried  to  say  a  little  while 
ago,  provokes  thought,  and  you  are  going  to  hear  something  which 
will  well  repay  you. 

The  Chair  has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  General  William  M. 
Black,  former  Chief  of  the  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
f  Applause.) 

"ARE  WE  MERELY  PARTISANS?" 

Address — Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  M.  Black  (Retired),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Since  1880  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  in- 
land transportation  and  coastwise  and  ocean  transportation.  During 
the  war,  while  Chief  of  Engineers,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Transportation  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  afterward  the  Railroad  Administration. 
As  such,  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  barge  lines  actually  started 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  Warrior  River,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and 
in  other  parts  of  our  country,  so  that  I  have  followed  this  work  of 
inland  water  transportation  very  closely,  and  have  been  encouraged 
and  discouraged  in  turn,  by  the  developments  which  have  taken  place. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  today  is  the  result  of  thought,  and 
will  suggest  a  line  of  action  which  I  believe  will  lead  to  the  better- 
ment, the  great  betterment,  of  our  inland  waterway  carriers,  and, 
therefore,  as  has  been  shown  here  this  morning,  to  the  great  better- 
ment of  the  Nation  at  large. 

In  our  country  the  supreme  authority  is  the  will  of  the  people. 
Laws  are  framed  and  enacted  in  accordance  with  what  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  understand  that  will  demands.  That  proper  laws 
may  be  made  requires  not  only  that  our  representatives  understand 
what  is  that  will  but  also,  and,  more  important,  that  that  will  be 
based  on  sound  principles  and  that  it  be  made  articulate  and  definite. 
There  may  be  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  under  conditions  which 
seem  to  be  wrong,  but  unless  this  feeling  be  expressed  corrective 
action  will  not  be  taken,  and  unless  the  question  at  issue  be  thoroughly 
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understood  by  the  people  and  the  action  they  desire  be  just  anf* 
legal,  any  legislation  made  will  probably  be  ineffective  if  not  harmful 
Questions  of  national  policy  are  usually  many-sided,  and  if  a  change 
is  sought  in  any  long-established  practice  this  should  be  made  only 
after  a  thorough  weighing  of  the  evidence  on  all  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion has  shown  what  the  good  of  the  Nation  requires. 

A  congress  such  as  this  is  of  great  value  to  our  national  life.  Men 
from  all  parts  of  our  country  gather  together  with  a  general,  com- 
mon object,  but  with  divergent  views  as  to  the  means  by  which  that 
objective  shall  be  attained.  Discussion  educates  and  leads  to  wisdom 
in  decision.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  are  widely  disseminated 
and  read.  An  enlightened  public  opinion  is  formed  and  National 
action  results. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  good  reason  for 
self-congratulation  on  the  results  of  its  work.  Although  National 
appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  have  been  made 
since  1802,  when  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for  the 
Delaware  River,  yet  many  years  passed  before  the  policy  of  making 
such  improvements  was  accepted  as  a  necessary  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  Congress  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  work  of 
securing  adequate  and  regular  appropriations  and  in  teaching  our 
people  that  the  term  "pork  barrel"  is  an  unjust  characterization  for 
the  annual  river  and  harbor  bills.     (Applause.) 

Today  the  river  and  harbor  bill  is  recognized  as  being  as  essential 
to  the  work  of  each  Congress  as  are  the  other  appropriations  by  which 
the  executive  life  of  the  Nation  is  maintained.  The  necessity  for 
providing  and  maintaining  proper  channels  for  water  carriers  is 
understood,  and  no  one  considers  for  a  moment  that  water  transpor- 
tation is  not  essential  to  our  national  prosperity. 

The  internal  waterway  system  of  the  country  is  not  yet  complete. 
Some  important  projects  of  improvement  are  unfinished  and  some 
have  not  yet  been  formally  adopted  by  Congress.  But  this  has  been 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  Treasury  and  not  by  a  lack  of  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  works.  Agitation  and  pressure  are  no  longer 
a  primary  necessity  to  insure  the  continuance  of  waterway  improve- 
ment. 

But  the  expense  of  waterway  improvements  is  justified  only  by 
the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  and  the  economies 
which  their  use  produces  in  the  Nation's  annual  transportation  bill. 
Adequate  transportation  facilities  are  recognized  as  a  primary  neces- 
sity not  only  to  prosperity  but  also  to  the  very  life  of  the  Nation, 
for  free  and  full  intercommunication  between  all  sections  of  our 
country  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  understanding  and  har- 
mony essential  in  our  form  of  Government.  It  is,  therefore,  axio- 
matic that  all  of  the  agencies  for  intercommunication  and  transpor- 
tation should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  required.  But  not 
only  should  they  be  developed — they  should  be  used,  each  as  a  part 
of  a  whole.    Is  it  not  then  absurd  to  find  that  through  custom,  sane- 
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tioned  in  a  measure  by  existing  law,  destructive  competition  exists 
between  the  operators  in  these  arteries  of  the  Nation  ? 

A  century  ago  highways  and  waterways  formed  the  only  means 
of  communication.  Then  came  railways,  which  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  Nation's  growth.  Later  the  auto-car  and  auto-truck 
gave  increased  value  to  the  highways,  and  now  comes  the  use  of  air- 
ways to  complete  the  general  system.  Each  of  these  agencies  has 
a  use  for  which  it  excels  in  efficiency.  No  one  of  them  can  be  spared. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  use  of  all  should  be  coordinated  so 
that  each  shall  be  used  as  true  economy  (which  includes  efficiency) 
may  dictate? 

How  to  bring  about  such  coordination  and  harmony  of  use  is, 
however,  a  difficult  problem,  in  which  many  of  the  conditions  are  as 
yet  unknown.  Consider  the  use  of  waterways  for  common  carriers. 
This  agency,  the  waterways,  affords  full  facilities  for  transportation 
only  between  points  directly  on  the  shores.  Cooperative  use  of  high- 
ways and  of  railways  is  necessary  if  the  full  utility  of  the  water- 
ways is  to  be  developed.  When  the  Government  established  the 
barge  lines  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivers  the  charges  for 
the  water  haul  were  fixed  arbitrarily  at  80  per  cent  of  existing  rail 
rates.  Immediately  appeared  the  necessity  for  joint  rates  by  rail 
and  water  to  and  from  points  not  on  the  river  shores. 

Under  the  law  the  railways  were  compelled  to  grant  joint  rates, 
which  were  below  the  existing  rates  for  the  all-rail  travel.  But 
the  division  of  these  rates  between  the  rail  and  water  carriers  was 
made  such  that  the  water  carriers  claim  that  the  lion's  share  goes  to 
the  railways.  Per  contra,  railway  officials  claim  that  special  rates 
should  be  allowed  the  railways,  where  in  competition  with  water- 
ways, on  the  ground  that  the  waterway  channels  are  provided  without 
direct  cost  to  water-carrier  owners.  A  similar  charge  is  made 
against  common  carriers  on  the  highways,  which  are  now  making 
inroads  into  business  which  was  formerly  a  marked  source  of  revenue 
to  the  railways. 

Again,  many  parts  of  our  country  are  now  receiving  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  coal  because  of  the  shortage  of  cars.  Yet  this  short- 
age has  been  caused,  in  part  at  least,  through  the  policy  of  the 
railroads  of  making  high  tidewater  rates  and  low  through  rates  for 
coal,  thus  restricting  materially  the  transportation  of  coal  by  water 
and  increasing  the  car  mileage  required.  A  few  years  ago  barges 
which  carried  lumber  to  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  River  points 
from  the  North  Carolina  sounds  returned  laden  with  coal  for  the 
cities  lying  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  waterways.  Today 
this  trade  does  not  exist,  and  some  of  us  will  suffer  this  winter. 
Other  examples  of  this  lack  of  coordination  are  known  to  you  all. 

The  railways  are  the  best  organized  of  the  agencies  of  transpor- 
tation, and  by  them  all  sections  of  the  country  are  made  accessible. 
Since  the  general  basis  of  operating  costs  is  the  same  for  all  railway 
lines,  it  has  been  possible  to  arrange  for  the  interchange  of  traffic 
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between  lines  with  an  acceptable  division  of  charges.  It  is  but 
natural,  then,  that  railway  charges  should  form  the  basis  for  the 
transportation  rates  of  the  other  agencies.  If  the  railway  rates 
themselves  were  just,  such  an  adjustment  would  be  most  advantage- 
ous, for  the  rates  would  show  accurately  the  economies  offered  by 
'  each  agency.  But  railroad  men  admit  that  the  existing  system  of 
freight  classifications  and  of  railway  rates  is  unscientific  and  cum- 
bersome, and  that  a  given  railway  rate  represents  a  composite  made 
up  of  overhead  and  maintenance  charges,  haul  costs,  terminal  costs, 
charges  for  special  advantages  allowed  to  certain  terminals,  esti- 
mates of  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  concessions  made  to  meet  com- 
petition, and  so  many  other  elements  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
most  expert  traffic  manager  can  make  a  complete  analysis.  These 
rates  are  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  railways  and  to  the  people, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  overburdened  with  rate 
controversies.  A  reform  of  the  rate  system  is  most  desirable,  but 
a  complete  reform  cannot  be  made  until  much  more  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  haul  and  terminal  costs  has  been  gathered,  nor  until 
all  transportation  systems  have  been  harmonized  and  destructive 
competition  abolished. 

Does  not  the  Nation  need  a  transportation  system  by  which  a 
merchant  or  producer  can  bill  his  freight  through  the  nearest  agent 
to  any  part  of  the  country,  or  even  the  world,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  movement  will  be  made  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
manner  demanded  by  the  conditions  he  lays  down  ?  Would  not  we 
consumers  feel  more  satisfied  if  we  knew  that  the  transportation 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  living  were  certainly  at 
a  minimum?  Finally,  if  we  are  to  compete  in  the  world  markets 
with  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  peoples  which  have  lower 
standards  of  living,  is  it  not  essential  that  transportation  costs  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  ? 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  characterize  our  present  National 
condition  regarding  transportation  as  a  mess,  and  a  mess  in  a  state 
of  ferment  at  that.  The  existing  railroad  freight  classifications  and 
rates  form  a  cumbersome,  illogical  and  discriminatory  mass  of  state- 
ments and  figures  which  requires  an  expert  to  unravel.  The  rail- 
ways are  forbidden  to  own  or  operate  water  carriers.  Electric  lines, 
which  should  be  feeders  and  distributors,  frequently  are  forbidden 
to  carry  freight.  Water  carriers  are  not  subject  to  National  super- 
vision or  rate  control.  The  same  is  true  for  highway  common  car- 
riers. No  general  laws  control  the  operations  of  air  carriers.  All 
are  in  destructive  competition.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  public  needs 
are  as  well  served  as  they  are.  Harmony  and  cooperation  are  almost 
impossible. 

Is  not  a  change  needed?  In  fact,  is  there  any  existing  condition 
in  our  National  life  which  is  worse?  Does  not  each  day  bring  an 
added  and  unnecessary  burden  in  our  already  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  of  living? 
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Common  carriers  are  a  necessity  to  our  common  life  just  as  much 
as  our  street  car  lines  and  our  gas,  electric  lighting  and  water 
supplies.  They  are,  and  must  be  treated  as,  public  utilities  existing 
by  means  of  privileges  granted  by  the  people,  privileges  which  are 
properly  monopolistic  in  part.  As  public  utilities,  they  should  all 
equally  be  under  public  supervision.  Their  operations  and  charges 
should  be  subject  to  regulation  for  the  public  protection,  and  this 
protection  includes  measures  which  insure  a  well-rewarded  life  to 
the  utilities  themselves. 

Does  not  a  true  public  spirit  call  for  an  agitation  of  this  question 
and  an  education  of  all  of  us  which  will  lead  to  measures  of  needed 
reform,  which  will  enable  us  to  see  the  just  needs  of  all  of  the  essen- 
tial public  services  and  to  harmonize  and  coordinate  their  work? 
Is  there  any  real  reason  why  a  carrier  company  should  not  be  free 
to  create  and  use  the  equipment  required  for  the  performance  of 
its  duties  in  the  most  economical  manner?  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  a  transcontinental  railway  company  to  operate  a  steamship  line 
from  coast  to  coast  than  to  make  water-competitive  rates  which 
cause  discrimination  against  its  dependents  of  the  interior? 

If  all  this  be  true,  and  this  is  my  belief,  should  not  we  who  have 
long  worked  for  the  economic  use  of  our  waterways  enter  into  this 
broader  field  with  our  whole  hearts?  Should  not  this  Congress 
become  a  Transportation  Congress  instead  of  a  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress?  Will  we  not  succeed  better  in  our  desire  to  provide 
for  the  utilization  of  our  matchless  system  of  interior  waterways 
by  working  for  a  betterment  of  transportation  as  a  whole  and  of 
waterways  as  an  essential  part  of  that  whole? 

This  Congress,  in  its  Declaration  of  Principles  of  1922,  declared: 
"It  strives  to  exemplify,  in  its  policy  and  work,  the  most  intelligent, 
wise  and  progressive  opinion  of  the  country  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  transportation."  With  its  aid,  many  of  our  internal  water- 
ways have  been  improved  so  that  they  afford  today  adequate  channels 
for  traffic.  These  channels  are  being  utilized  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  not  nearly  to  capacity.  In  their  addresses  to  the  last  Congress 
two  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Brent  of  New  Orleans  and  Gen.  Beach, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  both  speaking  with  full  knowledge, 
told  you  frankly  how  waterway  traffic  is  cut  down  and  often  ren- 
dered unprofitable  by  the  destructive  competition  with  the  railways. 
I  will  say  that  under  existing  conditions  this  conflict  must  continue 
and  while  it  continues  the  people  must  pay  the  costs,  and  two  of  our 
great  national  resources,  railways  and  waterways,  will  not  render 
full  service  to  the  public. 

We,  the  people,  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  return  for  our  invest- 
ments in  transportation  facilities.  We  are  not  getting  it.  Why? 
Because  of  the  policy  which  has  grown  up  of  compelling  competition 
instead  of  coordination  in  our  transportation  agencies.  We  want 
to  see  our  waterway  system  perfected,  but  we  want  this  only  so  that 
it  may  be  utilized.     If,  then,  we  find  a  condition  which  makes  this 
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utilization  impossible,  is  it  not  our  first  duty  to  cause  a  change? 
Does  not  true  public  spirit  require  that  we  cease  our  partisan  sup- 
port of  railways,  or  waterways,  or  highways  or  airways,  and  unite 
in  a  common  effort  to  provide  for  a  transportation  system  which 
will  create  and  maintain  such  cooperation  and  coordination  as  will 
best  serve  the  Nation?  Shall  we  not  work  for  the  whole  rather 
than  a  part,  which,  working  alone,  affords  only  partial  benefits? 

I  believe  we  should,  and  1  therefore  would  advocate  that  the  name 
of  this  association  be  changed  to  "The  National  Transportation 
Congress."  I  know  that  many  of  you  will  not  agree  with  me  in 
this,  but  I  also  know  that  you  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Congress 
is  not  finished  with  simply  a  cheer  for  "the  old  flag  and  an  appro- 
priation." 

Have  you  noted  what  a  number  of  the  speakers  at  this  Congress 
referred  to  the  evil  results  of  the  existing  lack  of  coordination 
between  rail  and  water  carriers?  Existing  law,  framed  to  overcome 
this  condition,  has  been  quoted,  but  no  one  has  shown  that  this 
legislation  is  effective.  The  strength  of  the  railway  interests  has 
been  mentioned  and  the  attitude  of  the  railways  toward  water 
traffic  has  been  made  clear.  It  is  quite  apparent  which  instrumen- 
tality is  deemed  the  lion  and  which  the  lamb  and  what  is  expected 
if  they  were  to  lie  down  together.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the 
railways  desire  100  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  Of  course  they  do.  Do 
you  blame  them?  They  need  every  possible  cent  of  revenue.  But 
the  public  must  pay  for  the  added  needless  expense  in  transporta- 
tion. If  we  take  away  one  source  of  revenue,  should  not  another 
be  made  available? 

Coordination  is  necessary.  If  all  common  carriers  are  placed  in 
the  legal  status  in  which  they  belong  by  reason  of  privileges  granted 
and  service  rendered,  that  of  public  service  utilities,  cooperation 
can  be  had  under  public  supervision  which  will  insure  the  useful 
life  and  service  of  each.  The  lamb  will  not  be  inside  of  the  lion. 
Yet  other  obstacles  exist  today  before  coordination  can  be  assured 
and  these  must  be  removed.  Nothing  practical  is  being  done.  Action 
is  needed. 

I  therefore  ask  you  who  have  this  question  at  heart  to  join  in  a 
resolution  to  be  placed  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation  that  the 
irarious  instrumentalities  of  transportation  be  coordinated  and 
brcMght  into  cooperation;  and 

"Whereas,  There  exists  today  insufficient  information  as  to  the 
actual  costs  of  the  transportation  of  the  various  commodities  of  the 
Nation's  traffic  and  as  to  the  basis  on  which  cooperation  can  be  estab- 
lished; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
constitute  and  duly  empower  a  fact-finding  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  transportation  situation  in 
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the  United  States  in  all  of  its  aspects,  of  reporting  to  Congress  the 
facts  found  and  of  recommending  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  coordination  the  common  carriers  of  the  railway, 
waterway,  highway  and  airway  systems  of  the  United  States  and  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  for 
this  purpose.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiment  of  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present  this  morning  in  thanking  these  five 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
series  of  addresses  more  intelligently  conceived  or  more  ably  pre- 
sented than  these  have  been.  We  are  grateful  to  each  one  of  you. 
Let  us  hope  that  out  of  it  will  come  something  which  will  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  This  afternoon's  session,  barring  the 
presentation  of  the  Resolutions  and  the  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Nominations,  will  be  given  up  to  the  delegates.  A  good  many 
members  have  written  in  the  interim  between  meetings:  "Why  isn't 
some  opportunity  given  to  the  average  man,  the  delegate,  to  express 
something  of  value  which  he  may  have  in  mind?" 

We  are  up  with  the  program  and  when  we  convene  at  2  o'clock 
we  want  to  hear  from  representatives  of  the  States,  limited  to  five 
minutes.  I  had  a  little  conversation,  for  instance,  with  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wood,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  who  gave  some  most  interesting 
information  about  the  Warrior  Barge  Service.  I  wish  he  could  state 
that  to  you.  And  there  are  others  who  have  messages  of  importance 
to  bring  to  you. 

This  is  the  last  session,  this  afternoon.  Will  you  not  try  and  be 
prompt?  If  so,  we  can  conclude  in  time  so  that  your  Official  Board, 
just  elected,  may  as  usual  have  their  meeting  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention  sine  die.  We  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Convention  recessed  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


FOURTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Afternoon.,  December  7 

The  final  business  session  of  the  Congress  was  called  to  order  at 
2:25  o'clock  P.  M. 

President  Small:  The  afternoon,  and  last,  session  of  the  Con- 
vention is  now  convened.  The  program  calls  for  a  general  discussion, 
but,  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  who  have  been  quite  active,  The  Chair  will 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  the  Committee  is  now  ready  to  report, 
and,  if  so,  the  Convention  will  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  Mr.  C.  J.  Neare,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  is  recognized. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

At  Large,  Appointed  hy  the  President 

C.  J.  Neare,  Chairman Ohio 

E.  T.  Harris Illinois 

Roy  Miller Texas 

Mark  W.  Woods Nebraska 

W.   B.   RoDGERS Pennsylvania 

R.  D.  Chotard Arkansas 

J.  J.  Blommer .Wisconsin 

Geo.  W,   Grant Kentucky 

S.   F.  Witherspoon Mississippi 

Geo.  F.  Powell Missouri 

Robert  A.  Osborne New  Jersey 

Jas.  H.  Cowan North  Carolina 

Selected  hy  State  Delegations 

Alabama Charles  F.  Wood,  Birmingham 

Arkansas George  K.  Cracraft,  Readland 

Cminectic^it Wilson  H.  Lee,  New  Haven 

Delaware Geo.  A.  Elliott,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia James  M.  Maupin,  Washington 

Florida John  G.  Ruge,  Apalachicola 

Georgia W.  W.  Williamson,  Savannah 

Illinois William    Nelson    Pelouze,   Chicago 

Indiana F.   A.  Wymond,   Madison 

Iowa R.  H.  Faxon,  Des  Moines 

Lotdsiana J.  W.  Summerlin,  Rayville 

Maine Ellery  A.  Fickett,  Portland 

Maryland Charles  England,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts Herman    Burge,    Springfield 

Michigan Gerrit  J.  Diekema,  Holland 
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Minnesota Jay  C.  Vincent,  Minneapolis 

Mississippi J.  J.  Hayes,  Vicksburg 

New  Jersey Chas.  P.  Gillen,  Newark 

Neiv  York Henry  W.  Hill,  Buffalo 

North  Carolina J.  A.  Osborne,  Washington 

Pennsylvania W.  H.  Stevenson,  Pittsburgh 

Texas Harry  A.  Black,  Galveston 

Virginia Gerrish  Gassaway,  Newport  News 

Washington S.  J.  Wettrick,  Seattle 

West  Virginia Rolfe  Gerhardt,  Charleston 

Wisconsin Geo.  E.  Ballhorn,  Milwaukee 

U.  C.  T.  of  A M.  Reinbach,  Topeka,  Kansas 

C.  J.  Neare  (Cincinnati,  O.) — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men OF  the  National  Rivers  and  Hakbors  Congress: 
Your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  has  endeavored  to  enunciate 

important  and  essential  doctrines  with  brevity  and  clarity,  submits 

the  following  report: 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 
Adopted  December  7,  1922 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  assembled  in  the 
City  of  Washington  at  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  and  repre- 
sented by  delegates  from  every  section  of  the  country,  hereby  sub- 
mits the  following  declaration  of  its  policies  and  purposes: 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization, with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  devoted  to  a  branch 
of  the  public  service.  It  is  national  in  its  scope,  embracing  within 
its  activities  the  entire  country.  It  was  organized  and  has  been 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  our 
harbors  and  interior  waterways  and  of  encouraging  their  use  for  the 
movement  of  traffic. 

It  cooperates  with  the  local  waterway  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  their 
activities. 

It  strives  to  exemplify,  in  its  policy  and  work,  the  most  intelligent, 
wise  and  progressive  opinion  of  the  country  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment  of   transportation. 

It  favors  all  projects  for  improvement  of  waterways  which  have 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  agencies  appointed  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  does  not  discriminate  by  favoring  or  oppos- 
ing any  particular  project  as  contrasted  with  others.  Its  annual 
meetings  constitute  a  national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  worthy 
waterway  projects. 

In  the  progress  of  legislation  during  the  past  two  decades  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  such  legislation  and  was  a  constructive  force  therein. 
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The  improvement  and  use  of  our  waterways  depends  upon  appro- 
priations and  progressive  legislation  by  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  every  local 
organization  throughout  the  country,  must  more  energetically  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  duty  and  to  the  public  demand  for  enlarged  trans- 
portation facilities  so  essential  to  our  economic  prosperity. 

INCREASED  FACILITIES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

Economy  in  transportation,  brought  about  by  increased  facilities, 
is  fundamental  in  waterway  improvement. 

The  country  that  is  most  amply  provided  with  railroads,  high- 
ways and  waterways,  and  that  equips  and  uses  them  so  as  to  secure 
expedition  and  comparative  cheapness  of  movement,  is  the  one  that 
will  progress  and  surpass  its  rivals. 

The  great  area  of  the  United  States,  its  diversified  climate  and 
products,  and  the  long  distances  involved  in  the  transport  of  both 
raw  and  manufactured  products,  require  the  utilization  of  every 
facility. 

While  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  stands  pri- 
marily for  the  promotion  of  water  transportation,  it  recognizes  that 
movement  by  water  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  our  needs,  and  also 
advocates,  as  an  essential  corollary,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  railways  and  highways  and  their  coordination  into  a  great  national 
system. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  over  all  navigable  waters. 
Facilities  for  navigation  and  laws  regulating  navigable  streams  must 
be  provided  by  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  be  neglectful  of  its  duty,  commerce  lags  and  our 
system  of  transportation  is  impaired  and  inadequate. 

responsibility  of  this  congress 

Inefficient  and  extravagant  methods  in  transportation  facilities 
may  readily  defeat  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  business  structure, 
and  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  must  assume  its 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  bringing  to  light  the  false  economies  in 
transportation  facilities.  Waterways  must  be  provided  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  commerce. 

There  must  be  coordination  between  boat  lines  and  rail  lines  in 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  interchange  of  traffic.  This  inter- 
change can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  water  terminals 
which  will  provide  facilities  for  cheap   and  expeditious  transfer. 

The  public  must  have  the  unrestrained  right  to  ship  either  by  rail 
or  water,  or  partly  by  rail  and  water,  as  may  secure  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  expeditious  movement. 
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appropriations 

The  country  generally  commends  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  its  appropriations  in  meeting  approximately  the  estimates  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  approved  projects.  The  National  Rivers 
AND  Harbors  Congress  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  such  appropriations  as  recommended  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

corps  op  engineers 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  wishes  again  to  be- 
stow its  generous  praise  and  commendation  upon  the  Chief  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Their  ability  and  fidelity  are  constantly  demon- 
strated to  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  the  set  of  resolutions  formally  adopted, 
first  by  the  Sub-Committee  and  then  by  the  full  Committee  in  regular 
session  December  7th,  1922,  signed  by  the  Chairman,  by  Henry  W. 
Hill,  Vice-Chairman,  and  by  R.  H.  Faxon,  Secretary  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  in  its  sessions  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  all  the  suggestions  which  were  presented  before  it  and,  while 
none  of  them  appears  separately  noted  in  the  resolutions,  your  Com- 
mittee feels  that  all  of  them  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  general 
plan  of  advocating  a  policy  and  not  a  project.  We  haven't  definitely 
spoken  of  any  particular  object  that  was  presented  to  us,  but  have 
embraced  it  all  in  the  general  policy  of  all  improvements  that  have 
been  recommended  or  will  be  recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  therefore  move  that  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  be 
had.     (Seconded  by  several.) 

President  Small:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  Is 
there  any  discussion? 

Maj.   Gen.  Wm.   M.   Black,  Retired    (Washington,  D.   C.) — Mr. 

Chairman: 

You  have  heard  the  resolutions.  They  are  simply  affirmations  of 
truisms.  They  don't  recommend  anything,  except  that  certain  appro- 
priations be  made.  Now,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  attend  this  session  can  go  out  without  being  interested  in 
attaining  the  purposes  of  the  Congress.  There  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  full  realization  of  this,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  waterways  and  the  railroads.  The  report  speaks 
of  the  desirability  of  coordination.  It  suggests  no  step  forward.  No 
step  has  been  suggested  by  anybody  yet  that  will  make  that  prac- 
ticable. There  is  no  way  of  getting  coordination  with  the  facts  now 
in  hand,  and  I  think  these  resolutions  should  not  be  passed  until  they 
have  made  recommendations — perhaps  the  one  I  made  this  morning 
or  similar  ones — providing  for  direct  steps  toward  coordination,  none 
of  which  has  yet  been  taken  and  none  of  which  has  been  suggested. 
No  means  of  coordination  has  been  suggested. 
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There  is  a  very  large  job  in  the  City  of  New  York.  We  heard  the 
other  day  that  they  spent  $600,000  before  they  were  able  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  that  work  in  the  port. 

A  Delegate:    That  was  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Gen.  Black  :  Yes,  the  port  of  New  York.  Now,  if  it  requires 
$600,000  to  find  out  how  to  coordinate  the  work  of  that  port,  it  would 
certainly  require  the  same  amount,  or  more,  to  find  out  what  is  the 
general  situation  throughout  the  country  today.  There  are  things 
that  have  to  be  done  that  no  private  agency  can  do.  The  railroads 
should  have  information  which  they  don't  have,  and  which  they  can- 
not afford  to  get  now  on  account  of  the  cost.  At  present,  coordina- 
tion is  utterly  impossible. 

We  advocate  coordination.  To  be  consistent,  we  should  advocate 
a  step  toward  coordination,  and,  if  it  would  be  in  order,  I  would 
recommend  as  an  amendment  that  there  be  added  to  those  resolu- 
tions the  resolution  I  submitted  this  morning,  simply  calling  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the  total  troubles  that  now  exist  that 
prevent  coordination  and   as  to  a  means  of  obtaining  coordination. 

President  Small:  Has  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  his  amendment 
that  he  could  send  up  and  have  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress? 
I  will  ask  that  either  the  General,  or  the  Secretary,  read  it.  The 
Secretary  will  kindly  read  the  amendment. 

Secretary  Thompson:  "WHEREAS,  It  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  nation  that  the  various  instrumentalities  of  transporta- 
tion be  coordinated  and  brought  into  cooperation;  and 

"WHEREAS,  Today  there  exists  insufiicient  information  as  to  the 
actual  costs  of  the  transportation  of  the  various  commodities  of  the 
nation's  traffic,  and  as  to  the  basis  on  which  cooperation  can  be 
established;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  We  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
constitute  and  duly  empower  a  fact-finding  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  transportation  situation  in 
the  United  States  in  all  its  aspects;  of  reporting  to  Congress  the 
facts  found  and  recommending  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  into  coordination  the  common  carriers  of  the  railway,  water- 
way, highway  and  airway  systems  of  the  United  States;  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose," 

President  Small:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Will  each 
gentleman  give  his  name  to  the  reporter?  Senator  Hill,  I  believe  you 
rose  first. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hill  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)— Mr.  President:  The  resolu- 
tion that  General  Black  has  introduced  as  an  amendment  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  this  forenoon.  They  considered  that 
resolution  very  carefully  from  several  viewpoints.  They  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  resolutions  as  framed  and  as  presented  by  the 
Chairman  cover  substantially  the  substance  of  General  Black's  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  possibly 
other  departments  of  the  General  Government,  have  under  considera- 
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tion  the  ascertainment  of  facts  that  are  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  resolution  of  General  Black. 

Gen.  Black:  May  I  interrupt  right  there?  I  will  say  that  just 
two  days  ago  I  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  had  a  long  interview  with  the  manager  of  that  branch  of 
the  Chamber  relating  to  transportation.  They  have  been  looking 
into  the  matter,  but  have  taken  no  step  whatever  to  find  out  the 
facts,  and  no  step  whatever  for  remedial  legislation  at  present.  I 
have  seen  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  when  I  saw 
him  last  he  had  no  definite  plan.  Everyone  says  there  should  be 
coordination,  but  no  one  says  how. 

Mr.  Hill:  Well,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Government  with  all  of  its 
agencies  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  define  the  particular  agency 
which  shall  be  entrusted  with  this  matter,  it  would  be  presumption 
on  the  part  of  this  Convention  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  Congress  and 
state  what  agency  shall  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  this  declaration  before  them,  to 
make  use  of  such  agencies  as  they  think  best  and  not  for  us  to  say 
what  those  agencies  shall  be,  and  on  no  occasion  has  this  Convention, 
so  far  as  I  know,  ever  suggested  to  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,  or  $500,000,000,  or  any  other  sum  for  any  purpose.  Now, 
isn't  it  better  to  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  members  of  Congress  who 
are  alive  and  alert? — as  they  undoubtedly  are  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country,  judging  from  the  action  taken  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  in  appropriating  $42,000,000. 

Isn't  it  fair  to  assume  that  they  will  make,  through  some  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  such  investigation  as  they  think  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  rather  than  for  us  to  say  that  there  shall 
be  appointed  a  special  commission  for  this  special  purpose?  If  we 
were  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  commission  and  our  action 
were  to  be  taken  seriously  by  Congress,  no  one  could  tell  when  that 
commission  would  ever  report.  It  would  necessitate  the  organization 
of  a  new  commission,  and  investigation  into  all  kinds  of  questions 
afi'ecting  the  matter  of  transfer  from  ship  to  rail  or  rail  to  ship. 

We  have  left  the  declaration  simply  that  interchange  be  made  be- 
tween water  and  rail  carriers,  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
to  determine  what  agency  shall  be  used.  They  may  employ,  as  I 
understood  this  morning  from  a  gentleman  before  the  Committee, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  the  investigation,  or  they  may 
employ  the  War  Department  or  some  other  Department,  but  for  us 
to  say  that  there  shall  be  a  commission  appointed  specifically  for 
this  purpose  would  be  exceeding  the  powers,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  are  advisory  merely, 
simply  calling  attention  to  the  principles  enunciated  and  leaving  it 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  carry  those  principles  out. 

After  very  careful  consideration  by  a  large  Committee  consisting 
of  gentlemen  from  all  over  the  United  States,  the  Black  resolution 
was  carefully,  thoroughly  discussed  from  every  viewpoint  and  it  was 
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the  wisdom  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  President,  that  the  substance  of 
it  was  involved  in  these  resolutions  and  the  resolution  was  not  speci- 
fically reported  as  such.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gaines  (San  Antonio,  Texas) — Mr.  President:  I  know 
that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  a  representative  committee  of 
this  body.  I  know  that  it  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  it,  and  I  know  that  this  resolution  that  has  just 
been  offered  from  the  floor  was  submitted  to  that  Committee  and 
carefully  considered. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  powers  of  this  body  are  limited, 
and  in  this  respect  I  think  that  this  Committee  has  gone  just  as  far 
as  it  possibly  may  go  in  its  recommendations.  What  agency  the 
Government  may  determine  to  use  in  gathering  the  data  that  are 
necessary  to  coordinate  these  three  systems  in  the  development  of 
transportation,  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
taking  active  steps  towards  gathering  the  data  that  are  necessary 
to  enable  Congress  to  act  intelligently  and  to  do  it  more  accurately 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  any  committee  that  might  be  selected. 
The  Government  must  use  the  agencies  which  they  select.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  the  resolutions  entirely  cover  the  field  that  is  sug- 
gested in  the  special  resolution.  I  feel  that  if  this  body  goes  further 
than  is  suggested  by  the  general  resolutions  it  would  be  presumptuous. 

I  do  believe  we  ought  to  adopt  the  resolutions  as  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  leave  the  agency  to  be  selected  at  the 
will  of  Congress  and  in  the  way  they  see  fit.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
proper  for  our  organization  to  suggest  that  Congress  shall  appropri- 
ate any  sum  of  money.  It  may  require  more,  it  may  require  less; 
but  we  should  at  least  emphasize  the  fact  that  coordination  of  the 
systems  of  transportation  should  be  investigated  and  determined. 
That  is  suggested  by  the  resolutions,  and  beyond  that  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  a  right  to  go.  I  think  that  the  resolutions  should  be 
adopted  as  submitted  by  the  Committee.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  R.  H.  Faxon  (Des  Moines,  Iowa) — Mr.  President:  Following 
what  Senator  Hill  has  said  and  what  Judge  Gaines  has  so  correctly 
said,  there  remains  very  little  to  say,  except  this: 

That  the  Convention  delegated  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  as 
is  the  custom,  sufficient  authority,  presumably,  to  enter  into  the  fullest 
scrutiny  of  all  matters  that  might  appear  before  the  Committee. 
This  matter  did,  and  it  received  the  utmost  attention  at  the  hands  of 
both  the  sub-Committee  and  the  full  Committee.  Now  the  facts  are 
these,  and  if  you  will  permit  it  to  be  stated  in  just  this  way  perhaps 
it  will  answer  the  purpose  to  some  extent;  I  hope  so: 

The  Committee  was  in  possession  of  certain  information  of  a  confi- 
dential character  leading  to  the  absolute  belief  that  this  matter  is 
receiving  full  attention  for  initial  action  in  the  immediate  future  of 
exactly  the  purpose  contemplated  in  this  resolution.  That  is  the  fact, 
and  every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  knows  that  fact. 
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It  would  not  be  proper  to  divulge  the  source  of  information  given  to 
this  body,  which  is  a  body  higher  in  authority  than  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions;  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  this  Convention  saw  fit 
to  repose  a  sufficient  amount  of  confidence  in  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, certainly  it  may  believe  the  statement  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

In  other  words  and  in  short,  this  matter  in  the  whole  purport 
intended  by  the  man  who  fathered  and  fostered  the  resolution — this 
whole  question  is  about  to  be  launched  in  a  definite,  scientific  and 
practical  way,  and  the  emphasis  laid  in  the  resolutions  on  the  necessity 
therefor,  together  with  the  information  which  we  have  and  which 
we  give  to  you  in  this  fashion,  should  be,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
reasonably  satisfactory  to   the  Convention.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  James  H.  Cowan,  (Wilmington,  N.  C.) — I  have  the  privilege, 
Sir,  and  the  pleasure,  of  serving  on  the  Resolutions  Committee,  but 
I  take  unto  myself  no  credit  for  what  I  think  is  the  splendid  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  which  they  have  submitted.  The  sub-Committee 
which  handled  this  proposition — and  it  was  not  only  a  live  but  a  very 
vital  one  to  the  Committee  as  a  whole — took  it  under  consideration 
and — (I  may  say  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  sub-Committee) — they 
analyzed  it  and,  as  a  result  of  that  analysis,  brought  this  proposition 
to  the  general  Committee.  Now,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
has  well  stated,  there  was  certain  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  Committee  is  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  but  the  whole  propo- 
sition was  coordinated. 

Now,  if  we  try  to  do  something  that  would  be  at  variance  with 
what  another  great  constructive  body  of  our  country,  or  another 
organization  moving  toward  the  same  goal,  was  attempting  to  do,  we 
would  be  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  asking  for  coordination  of 
the  railroads  and  the  waterways — of  course  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  without  throwing  a  handicap  in  the  way  of  these  rail 
transportation  lines — we  would  be  asking  them  to  do  something  which 
in  our  own  judgment,  the  Committee's  judgment,  we  were  not  doing 
ourselves.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  has  brought 
a  concise  way  of  attaining  the  object,  a  way  that  has  many  teeth  in 
it.  As  I  said  before,  I  take  no  credit  for  this  plank,  which  I  think  is 
a  splendid  one;  but  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  I  do  not  think  it 
is  out  of  my  province  to  appeal  to  this  Convention  to  support  this 
plank  which,  if  it  be  supported,  will  be  effective:  if  not  supported,  is 
liable  to  place  us  in  a  paradoxical  position  and  handicap  us  in  the 
great  and  important  work  we  are  attempting  to  do.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Roy  Miller  (Corpus  Christi,  Texas) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  think 
we  are  all  for  coordination  of  transportation  facilities,  but  I  wonder 
whether  the  time  has  yet  come,  and  if  this  organization  of  ours  is 
ready,  to  undertake  coordination.  During  the  past  four  years  two 
times  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  this  country,  since  the  beginning  of  history,  has  been 
spent  upon  the  improvement  of  highways.     I  don't  believe  that  we 
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have  reached  the  goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  been  striving  for. 
I  believe  that  we  should  stick  to  the  text.  I  believe  we  should  "stay 
in  the  game,"  to  use  the  slang  expression,  until  we  have  been  able 
to  induce  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  each  year  to  improve  the  waterways  of  this  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  we  speak  about  coordination.  There  ought  to  be,  and  must  be, 
coordination  between  our  waterways,  our  railroads  and  our  highways, 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  cast  my  vote 
upon  a  proposition  of  turning  this  organization  over  to  any  other 
kind  of  transportation  proposition.  (Applause.  )  I  like  to  see  the 
railroad  men  come  before  our  Convention — as  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Markham  did  this  morning,  and  talked  about  the  dependence,  or  the 
relationship  between  the  railroads  and  the  .waterways — but,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  stay  on  the  job  until  we 
have  put  over  the  waterways  program,  before  we  begin  to  talk  about 
coordination.  The  time  is  going  to  come  when  we  can  talk  about 
that,  but  we  have  got  a  job  on  our  hands,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  to  put  over  the  waterways  policy.  We  have  not  yet 
accomplished  that  purpose.  We  have  been  working  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  but  we  have  not  reached  the  goal.  Let  us  stick  to  the 
text.     Let  us  stand  for  waterways.      (Applause.) 

Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  Retired  (Washington,  D.  C.) — I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  this:  That,  as  I  was  occupied 
with  river  and  harbor  improvements  from  1884  up  to  1915  and  had 
the  privilege  of  being  Chief  of  Engineers  for  three  years  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  waterway  move- 
ment. I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  ideas  advanced  in  that  resolu- 
tion of  General  Black's,  the  ideas  advanced,  it  seems  to  me,  are  com- 
plete. I  think  the  majority  of  the  Congress  also  see  the  necessity 
of  something  of  that  sort  being  done  somewhere,  but  I  have  also 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  sometimes,  with  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  feel  that  the  way  it  was  stated  by  Senator  Hill  is  about 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  officially  as  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
(Applause.) 

President  Small:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  (Question 
called.)  The  question  first  recurs  upon  the  amendment  offered  by 
General  Black  and,  without  objection,  a  vote  will  be  taken  first  upon 
that.  Suppose  we  have  an  aye-and-no  vote,  and  then,  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  deciding,  we  will  have  a  rising  vote.  All  who  favor 
adoption  of  the  amendment  please  say  "Aye."  Opposed  "No."  The 
Chair  has  difficulty  in  deciding.  All  who  favor  the  amendment  will 
please  indicate  by  rising.      (One  rose.) 

President  Small:  Is  it  true  that  only  one  arose?  The  Chair  will 
take  the  liberty  of  counting  two,  then.  All  who  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  please  indicate  by  rising.  As  far  as  the  Chair  could 
judge,  fifty-two  are  against  it.  The  amendment  is  lost.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  upon  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
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Committee  on  Resolutions.  (Question  called.)  The  question  is  de- 
manded. All  who  favoi-  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  reported  will 
please  say  "Aye."  Any  opposed,  "No."  The  resolutions  are  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  Faxon. — Mr.  President:  Before  you  leave  the  matter  of  the 
platform,  Sir,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  wishes  to  offer  this  addi- 
tional resolution — not  a  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 

President  Small:  We  will  hear  Mr.  Faxon. 

Mr.  Faxon:  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Declaration  of  Principles 
your  Committee  on  Resolutions  wishes  to  recommend  the  expression 
of  grateful  and  earnest  appreciation  of  this  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  John  H.  Small;  the  Secretary,  S.  A.  Thompson; 
the  staff  of  the  Secretary's  office;  the  civic  agencies  of  the  city  of 
Washington  which  have  assisted  in  our  comforts  and  in  the  facility 
of  business,  and  the  public  press.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  since  it  involves 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Neare:  The  question  is  on  adoption  of  the  additional  resolu- 
tion from  the  Resolutions  Committee.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion signify  by  saying  "Aye."  Opposed  "No."  It  is  unanimously 
carried. 

President  Small:  Speaking  also  for  Mr.  Thompson,  we  are  very 
grateful.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  nothing  further  to 
report? 

Mr.  Neare:   Nothing  further.  Sir. 

President  Small:  The  Chair  at  this  stage  is  going  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  call  the  list  of  the  States  which  are  represented,  and  if 
the  delegation  from  any  State  has  selected  anyone  to  say  anj-thing 
for  the  State,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  The  discussions, 
under  the  rule,  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  each  speaker.  The 
Secretary  will  kindly  call  the  States. 

The  Secretary:  Alabama. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wood  (Birmingham) — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  bring  a  message 
from  Alabama  to  the  NATIONAL  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Ala- 
bama is  greatly  interested  in  waterway  development.  Probably  you 
may  not  know  that  Alabama  has  more  navigable  waterways  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  This  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
Therefore,  we  are  vitally  interested.  Also  we  are  vitally  interested 
because  we  have  a  very  large  industrial  district  in  the  mountains  of 
Alabama  connected  by  a  canalized  river  434  miles  long  from  Cordova 
to  the  port  of  Mobile.  This  river  is  the  Warrior.  It  has  been  canal- 
ized by  the  Government  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $14,000,000,  and  it 
is  free  from  ice  and  open  the  year  around.  We  have  an  eight-foot 
channel,  and  we  have  on  that  channel  a  barge  line  known  as  the  War- 
rior Division  of  the  Mississippi-Warrior  service.  We  have  industries 
on  that  channel  which  send  their  raw  material  from  the  ore  fields  and 
the  coal  fields  in  the  mountains  by  barge  and  they  send  their  finished 
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products,  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  world,  to  the  port  of  Mobile,  also 
on  a  barge.  We  also  bring  in  large  tonnages  of  ores,  sulphur,  salt, 
sugar  and  package  freight  from  New  Orleans,  Texas  and  beyond. 

In  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Warrior  River  barge 
line,  we  have  freight  rates  of  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton  to  California  and 
Pacific  Coast  ports  as  against  a  railroad  rate  of  $28  to  $31  a  ton. 
During  the  business  depression  of  1920  and  1921  our  industries  oper- 
ated at  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  capacity,  while  similar  industries 
in  other  districts  were  operating  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent — and  we 
had  that  differential  in  our  business  largely  because  we  had  a  Warrior 
River  canal.  Many  of  our  industries  have  not  known  that  there  was 
a  coal  strike  or  a  car  shortage  because  of  our  water  transportation, 
so  that  we  anticipate  further  development  of  our  waterways. 

Unfortunately,  the  Warrior  River  service  has  not  yet  shown  a  profit 
in  operation.  The  principal  reason  for  it  was  given  to  you  this  morn- 
ing by  Congressman  Newton.  It  results  largely  from  the  joint  rail- 
and-water  rates  and  the  outrageously  unfair  division  thereof  be- 
tween the  rails  and  the  waterways.  These  joint  rail-and-water  rates 
were  established  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  these  divisions 
were  also  established  thereby.  Under  them  the  railroads  perform, 
on  an  average,  from  6  to  20  per  cent  of  the  service  and  they  are  tak- 
ing from  43  to  150  per  cent  of  the  joint  through  rate.  I  think  it  is 
true  that  on  every  bale  of  cotton  carried  by  the  Barge  Line  on  the 
Warrior  this  year,  the  Barge  Line  has  paid  a  premium,  because  the 
railroads  demand  for  carrying  cotton  a  few  miles  to  the  river  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  they  charge  to  carry  it  250  miles  to  the  port 
of  Mobile.  If  you  know  of  any  other  business  that  can  show  a  profit- 
able balance  sheet  on  such  a  division  as  that,  you  have  had  an  experi- 
ence that  I  have  never  yet  had. 

We  have  a  suit  pending — Congressman  Newton  referred  to  it — be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been  there  two 
years.  We  are  hoping  for  relief  soon,  but  if  we  cannot  get  relief 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  such  iniquitous 
rates  and  divisions,  then  there  must  be  some  new  laws  or  the  business 
of  this  Convention  is  wasted,  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  is  a 
farce  and  you  might  literally  just  as  well  throw  the  money  in  the 
streams.  Joint  rail-and-water  rates  and  an  equitable  division  thereof 
are  fundamental  and  vital  to  the  success  of  every  waterway.  No 
waterway  can  live  on  a  bank-to-bank  traific.  We  have  in  the  War- 
rior one  of  the  ideal  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  it  cannot  operate 
profitably  under  present  inequitable  conditions,  so  that  the  joint  rates 
and  their  divisions  are  the  factors  to  which  your  Congress  must  give 
special  attention  if  you  are  going  to  save  waterway  transportation. 
(Applause.) 

General  Bixby  has  asked  me  to  give  in  figures  some  of  the  results 
of  barge  operations.  The  deficit  of  the  Warrior  operations  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  about  $575,000.  Up  to  July  the  Barge  Line  was 
losing   $40,000  to   $50,000   a  month.     By   September,  because   of  in- 
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creased  tonnage,  this  loss  had  been  reduced  to  about  half.  In  Novem- 
ber, it  was  about  $4,500,  and  I  am  told  by  the  Government  Manager 
of  the  Warrior  Section  that  they  expect  in  December,  in  spite  of  the 
rate  handicaps,  to  go  into  the  "black"  and  make  a  small  profit,  not 
counting  overhead  or  depreciation.  However,  to  make  the  operation 
entirely  self-supporting,  as  it  should  be,  and  show  a  balance  for  the 
brains  and  effort  put  into  the  business,  after  charging  off  the  over- 
head and  creating  a  balance  for  maintenance  and  renewal  of  equip- 
ment, as  it  should  do,  there  must  be  an  equitable  rate  allowance. 
(Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Arkansas.  No  one  present  from  Arkansas.  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson  (Hartford) — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  We  listened  this  morning  to  a  most  admirable  address 
by  Congressman  Newton.  The  facts  and  figures  that  he  gave  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  removing  some  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  appropriations.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  waited 
for  the  Mississippi  development  for  fifteen  years,  for  the  $20,000,000 
expenditure  which  was  recommended  in  the  Government  program.  He 
gave  the  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  approximately 
10,000,000  tons,  and  the  cost  as  approximately  3.8  mills  per  ton-mile. 
Now,  10,000,000  tons  carried  that  distance,  approximately  1,000  miles, 
makes  10,000,000,000  ton-miles.  If  the  $20,000,000  that  is  needed  to 
put  that  river  in  shape,  so  that  transportation  can  go  on  uniformly, 
were  covered  by  a  tax  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile,  it 
would  provide  a  fund  to  pay  off  that  $20,000,000,  together  with  inter- 
est, in  ten  years.  And  I  cannot  see  that  the  difference  between  3.8 
mills  and  4.05  mills  per  ton-mile  would  be  a  handicap  to  the  great 
benefits  obtained  by  that  type  of  transportation.  The  public  opinion, 
away  from  this  or  any  other  development,  is  afraid.  They  don't  know 
whether  the  Government  appropriation  means  a  subsidy  of  a  mill  or 
a  dollar  per  ton-mile.  If  that  fear  could  be  removed,  the  public 
opinion  opposed  to  these  appropriations  would  disappear,  and  if  the 
request  for  an  appropriation  were  accompanied  by  a  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund — in  this  case  of  an  absolutely  negligible  amount — which 
would  retire  the  capital  expenditure  asked  for,  the  opposition  would 
disappear. 

I  want  to  cite  a  similar  situation  occurring  in  Connecticut.  On  the 
main  highway  between  New  York  and  Boston  we  had  to  use  a  ferry 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  resulting  in  long  delays. 
In  Legislature  after  Legislature  bills  were  introduced  to  provide  a 
bridge.  The  farmers  all  over  the  State  objected  to  taxing  the  State 
for  that  bridge,  but  the  very  first  bill  that  was  put  in  providing  a 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  that  would  pay  off  its  cost  in  fifteen 
years  went  through.  The  bridge  now  has  been  in  operation  seven 
years  and  in  three  years  more,  or  a  total  of  ten  years,  it  will  be  clear, 
after  which  it  will  be  free. 
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The  delegates  from  Illinois  gave  a  comprehensive  demonstration  of 
the  v^rork  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
fortunate  thing  it  is  that  the  Illinois  River  wasn't  a  navigable  stream. 
If  it  had  been  a  navigable  stream  they  would  have  been  waiting  yet 
for  free  development  by  the  Federal  Congress  instead  of  taking  their 
coats  off  and  going  to  it  themselves.  My  point  is  simply  this:  That, 
if  the  cheap  water  transportation  should  be  taxed  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  development,  the  opposition  would  vanish  in  thin  air.    (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:   Delaware. 

Mr.  George  A.  Elliott  (Wilmington) — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies, 
AND  Gentlemen:  This  is  an  unexpected  privilege  and  I  can  only 
speak  in  an  informal  way  without  giving  you  all  of  the  data  con- 
nected with  the  river  and  harbor  work  now  under  way  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  for  I  had  expected  Mr.  Budd,  Secretary  of  our  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Wilmington,  the  first  City  in  the  first  State,  to  tell 
you  of  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  deeply  interested. 

In  speaking  of  the  "First  State,"  may  I  not  say  that  it  is  just  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago  today  since  Delaware,  then  one  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  adopted  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  thereby  giving  us  the  honor  of  being  the  first  one  to 
act  and  of  having  the  first  star  in  the  nation's  flag.  (Applause.) 

I  shall  tell  you  briefly  of  two  great  projects  now  under  way  in 
Delaware,  both  of  importance  to  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard: 

First,  the  new  marine  terminal  in  Wilmington  at  the  junction  of  the 
Christiana  and  Delaware  Rivers,  Unit  No.  1  of  which  is  almost  com- 
pleted and  will  be  in  operation  early  in  1923.  The  equipment  of  this 
terminal  has  been  designed  and  installed  after  consultation  with  the 
best  marine  engineers  in  this  country  and  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect.  It  is  connected  by  a  union  railway  with  three  trunk  lines  of 
railroad  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  only  be  of  great  benefit 
to  Wilmington  and  \icinity  but  to  the  manufacturing  communities 
and  country  back  of  us  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  We 
are  also  assured  that  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  industries  in 
the  lower  part  of  New  Jersey,  just  across  the  river. 

We  have  bonded  our  city  on  account  of  this  work  for  over  two  and 
one-half  millions.  The  Federal  Government  will  do  part  of  the  dredg- 
ing to  connect  the  piers  with  the  thirty-five  foot  channel  in  the  Dela- 
ware at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000.  We  are  proud  of  this  undertaking, 
this  move  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation  and  make  use  of 
our  great  natural  advantages.  We  have  put  our  treasure  there  in 
the  belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  American  Merchant  Marine, 
fostered  by  our  National   Government. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  harbor  and  terminal  first,  for  tiiey  are  brand 
new,  but  the  great  work,  which  you  all  know  about  and  which  is 
going  to  be  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  transportation  of  heavy  coast- 
wise freights,  is  the  new,  enlarged,  sea-level,  tidewater  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  which  connects  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the 
Delaware  at  a  point  only  a  few  miles  below  our  new  terminal. 
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The  old  canal,  completed  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  three 
locks.  These  are  to  be  done  away  with  and  the  bottom  width  made 
ninety  feet  with  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  at  low  tide,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  later  be  increased  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
our  heaviest  battleships.  The  work  is  under  way,  enormous  dredges 
are  widening  out  the  "Deep  Cut"  and  new  highway  and  railroad 
bridges  are  being  constructed.  The  passage  of  100,000  tons  of  freight 
valued  at  $5,000,000  during  the  one  month  of  July,  1922,  is  an  example 
of  the  importance  of  even  the  old  canal. 

This  great  connecting  link  in  our  deeper  waterways  system  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  country  and  well  worth  the  long  continued 
struggle  to  bring  it  to  a  final  realization.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Leetch  (Washington) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  not 
been  delegated  by  anyone  to  speak  here  this  afternoon,  but  I  am  hei-e 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  our  civic  bodies,  the  Washington  Board 
of  Trade.  We  also  have  representatives  here  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Washington.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  this  Convention  to 
listen  to  any  of  our  problems.  We  are  here  at  the  seat  of  Government 
and  in  close  touch  with  Congress,  and  when  we  have  difficulties  we  go 
direct  to  the  source.  We  are  a  little  more  favored  than  you  are,  and 
yet  we  don't  always  get  what  we  ask  for.  I  want  to  say,  however, 
that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rather  humble  way  in  which  some 
people  seem  to  feel  about  approaching  Congress.  I  believe  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  right  to  Congress,  as  we  do,  and  ask  them  for  what  you 
want  definitely,  succinctly,  positively.  We  at  least  get  our  project 
before  them. 

I  only  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  city  of  Washington  as  a  terminal 
that  we  are  not  a  commercial  city.  There  is  comparatively  little 
commerce  on  the  water.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Potomac  River 
was  the  greatest,  or  one  of  the  greatest,  transportation  facilities  in 
the  country,  or  in  the  East.  The  coal  shipments  that  came  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  down  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  the 
vessels  bringing  in  ice  and  other  products,  the  lumber,  and  so  forth, 
gave  considerable  commercial  prestige  to  the  National  Capital.  That, 
however,  has  been  superseded  very  largely  by  the  railroads  and  we 
are  now  striving  simply  to  maintain  the  Potomac  River  shipping  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  our  people. 

We  are  no  manufacturing  center,  but  I  want  to  say,  Gentlemen, 
that  it  is  my  opinion  the  United  States  Government  should  very  care- 
fully consider  maintaining  the  Potomac  River  as  a  great  navigable 
waterway,  not  only  because  it  is  a  great  natural  waterway  but  be- 
cause Washington  is  the  National  Capital.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  we  shall  need  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Potomac  River,  and 
therefore  our  trade  body  here,  of  which  I  am  a  representative,  is 
making  at  the  present  moment  some  effort  to  get  our  harbor  facilities 
properly  completed.  An  officer  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and   Harbors  is  preparing  a   study  for  the   proper  and   permanent 
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treatment  of  the  Washington  harbor,  looking  toward  the  commercial 
end  of  it  and  also  toward  its  artistic  treatment  because  of  its  close 
proximity  to  the  great  Potomac  Park. 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  this  afternoon,  and  yet  I  felt 
I  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  telling  this  Convention  how 
deeply  the  citizens  of  Washington  appreciate  each  year  the  meeting 
of  this  great  body  in  our  midst.  We  here  have  probably  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  and  hearing  more  men  in  public  life  and  those  engaged 
in  the  various  enterprises  of  the  country  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  It  sharpens  our  wits.  It  sharpens  our  wits  to  come  in  contact 
with  them  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  headquarters 
of  this  great  organization  in  our  National  Capital,  as  it  should  be. 
I  only  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  Do  not  be  bashful  about  asking 
Congress  for  what  you  want.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Florida.  Evidently  Mr.  Ruge  is  not  in  the  hall. 
Georgia. 

Maj.  W,  W.  Williamson  (Savannah) — The  ports  of  Georgia  are 
fully  appreciative  of  the  appropriations  made  annually  for  their 
improvement  and  maintenance  and  they  believe  that  these  appropria- 
tions are  largely  the  result  of  the  action  and  of  the  resolutions  of  this 
Congress.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Illinois.  Well!  Illinois  had  fifty  or  sixty  men 
here.  Where  are  the  men  from  Illinois?  (Laughter.)  Indiana. 
Iowa.    Kentucky.    Louisiana. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh  (New  Orleans) — We  in  New  Orleans  have  great 
interest  and  pleasure  in  coming  to  these  meetings  to  hear  what  you 
.have  to  say  about  the  improvements  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  because  we  can't  help  knowing  that  the  Illinois  Waterway 
and  the  Ohio  River  project  and  the  Missouri  River  project  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  project  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  project 
and  the  Warrior  River  project  are  all,  in  a  sense.  New  Orleans  proj- 
ects. Now,  you  are  all  taking  for  granted  that,  when  you  get  the 
way  cleared  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River,  you  will  find 
at  New  Orleans  suitable  ocean  terminals  to  give  you  a  proper  con- 
nection with  the  world.  We  are  not  exactly  taking  that  for  granted — 
we  are  making  arrangements  that  it  shall  be  so.  (Applause.)  We 
are  creating  at  New  Orleans  at  the  present  time,  and  expect  to  open 
next  month  a  canal  known  as  the  Navigation  Canal,  which  is  destined 
to  play  a  great  part  as  your  ocean  terminal  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
This  canal  has  many  phases.  It  will  permit  us  to  create  for  your  use 
in  New  Orleans  an  ocean  terminal  which  can  be  made  the  most 
economical  in  the  world  and  one  which  we  propose,  by  energy  and 
foresight,  to  have  ready  for  your  use  before  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 
We  propose,  also,  to  be  ahead  of  your  enterprises  in  bringing  our 
enterprises  to  a  finish.  We  believe  that  all  those  great  projects  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  are  going  to  be  forced  to  a  conclusion 
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at  a  comparatively  early,  date,  and  consequently  we  are  bringing  our 
own  projects  to  early  conclusions. 

Gentlemen,  we  should  like,  at  the  formal  opening  of  our  canal,  which 
will  be  held  in  April,  to  have  as  many  members  of  this  Congress 
present  as  may  be,  for  we  feel  that  you  will  return  to  your  own 
projects  with  renewed  confidence  and  enthusiasm  when  you  see  how 
we  have  exhibited  our  confidence  in  your  projects  by  putting  through 
our  own  projects.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Maine, 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Fay,  Boston,  Mass.  (Engineer  for  Directors  of 
the  Port  of  Portland,  Maine) :  The  State  of  Maine,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  water  transportation,  and, 
more  than  that,  is  going  ahead  to  do  something  for  herself.  Three 
years  ago  a  report  was  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  concerning 
the  possibility,  and  the  need,  if  any,  of  further  waterfront  develop- 
ment at  the  Port  of  Portland.  At  Portland,  Maine  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  coast.  Portland  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Europe.  Years  ago  Portland  was  a  very  important 
seaport,  and  then,  following  the  Civil  War,  the  shipping  began  to 
drop  off  and  a  good  deal  of  the  waterfront  there  was  devoted  to  other 
maritime  uses  other  than  that  of  shipping.  At  Portland  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  for  years  has  had  its  winter  port  and  adequate  termi- 
nals. There  are  facilities  there  for  handling  coal,  pulp-wood,  sulphur 
and  other  bulk  commodities,  but  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  permanent 
facilities  adequate  to  handle  the  business,  both  coastwise  and  over- 
seas, which  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  now  feel  should  be 
handled  at  that  port. 

Accordingly,  as  the  result  of  a  report  which  was  instigated  by  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Legislature  in  1919  passed  unani- 
mously legislation  to  create  a  new  board  known  as  "Directors  of  the 
Port  of  Portland."  That  legislation  went  to  a  referendum  in  the 
State  at  large  and  was  carried  by  a  vote  in  the  ratio  of  six  in  the 
affirmative  to  one  in  the  negative.  A  Board,  representative  of  the 
entire  State  and  composed  of  five  of  the  ablest  citizens  in  the  State, 
was  appointed.  The  cities  of  Portland  and  South  Portland  raised 
money  and  purchased  a  site  for  a  new  pier.  In  selecting  that  site, 
the  Directors  called  upon  the  War  Department,  through  its  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  for  advice.  That  was  freely  given, 
and  the  State  is  now  just  completing  the  first  of  a  series  of  State- 
owned  piers. 

This  first  pier  is  being  built  to  serve  on  one  side  for  overseas  trans- 
portation and  on  the  other  side  for  coastwise  shipping,  this  combina- 
tion meeting  the  immediate  pressing  need.  Although  that  pier  is  not 
yet  completed,  it  is  already  in  use.  Since  it  was  started,  a  new 
coastwise  line  between  Portland  and  New  York  has  been  established, 
and  the  service  has  been  doubled  on  that  line  inside  of  the  past  three 
months.  A  line  from  Portland  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  has  had 
diflficulty  in  the  past  in  finding  berthing  space  at  the  Grand  Trunk 
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piers  in  the  winter  season,  is  making  negotiations  for  the  use  of  this 
pier  for  the  traffic  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  and  return. 

The  State  of  Maine  believes  that  in  going  ahead  and  doing  some- 
thing for  itself,  and,  in  seeking  to  develop  its  water  resources,  it  is 
doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Maryland.  Is  there  no  one  to  respond  for  Mary- 
land? 

The  Secretary,  in  making  his  report,  named  the  Directors  who  have 
"joined  the  great  majority,"  so  far  as  they  had  been  reported  to  him. 
He  has  since  learned  that  Colonel  Jacob  W.  Hook,  of  Baltimore,  should 
be  added  to  that  list,  and  I  move,  sir,  that  we  take  it  for  granted  his 
name  be  included  in  the  tribute  of  respect  that  was  paid,  standing,  in 
silence. 

President  Small:  That  will  be  ordered.  We  will  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Herbert  Sheridan  (Baltimore) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  called  upon  to  respond  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
because  I  am  here  through  the  courtesy  of  his  Honor,  Mayor  Broen- 
ing,  I  would  be  remiss  in  duty  if  I  failed  to  express  his  regret  for  his 
unavoidable  absence,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  a  message  of  good- 
will to  this  Congress  for  him. 

Representative  citizens  of  Baltimore  have  always  been  in  evidence 
at  gatherings  of  this  kind,  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  subjects 
relating  to  improved  water  transportation  has  not  been  lacking  in 
Baltimore. 

This  Congress  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  statement  that 
Maryland  recently  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore.  This  vast  sum  will  be  in  charge  of  a  picked 
commission  and  permanent  benefits  for  trade  and  commerce  will 
unquestionably  be  secured. 

Of  course,  it  is  unavoidable  that,  in  the  handling  of  subjects  of  such 
widespread  interest  as  waterways  improvements  and  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  there  should  be  more  or  less  criticism  of  railroads.  For 
the  reason  that  my  business  has  been  transportation,  formerly  with 
railroads  and  now  with  a  coastwise  line,  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company,  I  cannot  feel  quite  satisfied  not  to  inter- 
pose an  objection  to  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  railroads,  and  would 
like  to  suggest  that,  when  waterways  projects  run  counter  to  rail- 
road views,  the  contending  forces  get  together  and  discuss  the  points 
of  difference.  I  am  sure  waterways  people  would  be  met  and  treated 
with  such  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  breadth  as  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  all  concerned.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:     Massachusetts. 

Mayor  Walter  H.  B.  Remington  (New  Bedford) — It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  come  to  this  Convention. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  sessions  extremely,  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and 
shall  carry  back  to  my  city  a  very  pleasant  remembrance  of  this  CON- 
GRESS, which  is  doing  splendid  work. 
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In  Massachusetts  we  are  vitally  interested  in  harbor  development. 
My  city  of  New  Bedford  is  the  second  city  in  the  State  industrially. 
Next  to  Portland — Portland,  Maine — it  is  the  most  sizable  port  near- 
est to  Europe  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  have  assistance  in 
the  development  of  our  harbor,  and  if  it  is  given  to  us  we  offer  geo- 
graphically an  opportunity  to  spread  the  goods  received  through  New 
Bedford  entirely  through  New  England,  the  railroads  from  New  Bed- 
ford spreading  out  in  a  fan-shape  wedge.  Massachusetts  has  received 
great  benefit  from  the  work  of  this  Congress.  It  hopes  to  receive 
much  more,  and  it  thanks  you.      (Applause.) 

President  Small:  We  hope  you  will  send  more  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  next  time. 

Mr.  Remington:     I  hope  so,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Secretary:  Michigan. 

Mr.  Huntley  Russell  (Grand  Rapids) — Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  :  In  the  West  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  here 
for  several  years,  now,  through  appointment  by  the  Mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids.  We  are  always  interested  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Con- 
gress— especially  in  the  last  deliberation,  where  the  appropriation 
went  through  at  full  size,  you  know,  instead  of  being  cut  from  43  or 
57  million  down  to  12  or  15  million  dollars.  In  the  West  we  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  development  of  all  waterways.  We  are  interested  in 
development  down  the  river — the  Mississippi — and  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Chicago,  the  second  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States,  Detroit 
and  the  other  cities  of  Michigan,  are  with  us  in  this  determination  to 
develop  the  great  waterways  in  our  State  and  to  get  out  to  the  ocean. 

On  the  12th  of  this  month  the  Council  of  States,  comprising  eighteen 
Western  States,  will  be  represented  in  a  convention  at  Chicago,  by 
the  Commissioners  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  these 
eighteen  States  and  who  have  been  serving  now,  myself  among  the 
rest,  without  compensation,  for  about  four  years.  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  waterways,  as  you  can  see  by  the  location  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  are  interested  in  waterways  one  way  as  well  as  an- 
other, but  we  are  particularly  interested,  at  this  time,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  because  it  is  such  a  magnificent 
proposition  by  which  the  deep-waterway  boats  will  be  liberated  to  the 
ocean.  I  see  many  men  here  this  afternoon  who  accompanied  us  on 
the  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence;  I  wish  everybody  here  could  have 
gone  with  us  and  have  seen  the  magnificent  waterway  provided  there 
by  Nature. 

We  go  home  this  afternoon  with  a  feeling  that  we  have  again  been 
well  received  and  with  every  hope  of  a  good  appropriation  for  the  next 
year.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  their  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  which  has  been  so  well  brought  out  this  after- 
noon.    (Applause.) 
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The  Secretary:  Mississippi.  There  was  a  good  delegation  from 
Mississippi,  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared  for  the  afternoon. 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  John  Peterson  (Minneapolis) — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men: I  have  a  message  to  deliver  from  Minnesota:  That  Minnesota 
stands  100  per  cent  for  all  the  waterway  projects  that  the  Govern- 
ment Engineers  have  recommended  to  Congress.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  delegation  in  Congress  will  loyally  support  the  whole 
program.    As  far  as  I  know,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Congress  has  been  quite  slow  in  carrying  out 
the  business  policies  adopted  by  the  Engineers.  One  could  almost 
charge  Congress  with  following  a  policy  of  waste  when  it  comes  to  the 
improvement  of  waterways.  I  am  a  builder,  but  I  cannot  recall  that 
any  one  that  I  have  built  for  has  ever  suggested  to  me  that,  after 
the  foundation  was  completed,  I  should  wait  a  few  years  before  be- 
ginning the  first  story,  and  then  when  the  first  story  was  finished, 
tarry  again,  and  so  on,  until  the  structure  was  completed  according  to 
plan;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  Congress  has  in  the  past  followed  a 
like  policy  with  reference  to  completing  waterways  projects. 

In  Minnesota  we  are  not  afraid  to  criticise  our  public  servants,  and 
I  don't  think  any  of  our  Minnesotans  would  feel  peeved  if  they  were 
criticised. 

If  inland  waterways  are  a  good  thing  for  transportation  purposes, 
as  the  Government  Engineers  have  recommended,  and  as  the  wide- 
awake business  men  have  also  recommended,  then  it  must  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country,  for,  indeed,  they  are  in  the  business  as  shippers 
and  receivers,  and  ought  to  know. 

I  have  been  a  buyer  and  seller,  and  so  forth,  but,  of  course,  I 
bought  most  of  the  materials  in  Minneapolis,  therefore  I  am  not  so 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  freight  charges  as  shippers  are.  However, 
I  know  one  thing:  That  freight  can  be  carried  for  less  by  water  than 
by  rail.  This  being  the  case,  why  doesn't  Congress  act  in  a  business- 
like manner  and  complete  the  projects  undertaken?  "Well,"  Con- 
gress says,  "we  haven't  the  money."  Why?  Minneapolis  raised  more 
money  for  charitable  purposes  during  the  war  than  Congress  did  for 
inland  waterways.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  country  on  the 
globe — and  yet  it  cannot  appropriate  $100,000,000  a  year,  if  so  re- 
quired, in  order  to  economically  complete  projects  under  construction ! 

I  take  issue  with  the  Senator  who  said,"Leave  it  to  Congress  to 
adopt  the  policy  to  follow."  Very  well,  provided  Congress  had  adopted 
a  practical  business  policy  in  the  past.  I  have  made  a  living  by  being 
practical,  as  I  have  stated,  by  completing  the  structures  begun  as 
speedily  as  conditions  permitted,  not  waiting  until  some  superior  wis- 
dom had  figured  how  to  get  the  money.  Money  has  been  wasted  on 
river  and  harbor  improvement  by  not  paying  attention  to  strict  busi- 
ness methods.  Minneapolis  has  likewise  wasted  money  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  as  it  is  necessary  for  any  business  or  thriving  city  to  do. 

I  was  inclined  to  back  up  General  Black's  resolution,  but  found  no 
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sentiment  in  its  favor  and  thought,  "What  is  the  use?  I  might  just  as 
well  follow  the  crowd."  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  create  a  new  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  essence  of  the  resolution, 
but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress  needs  more  light  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  necessity  of  speeding  up  the  completion  of  inland  water- 
ways, for  which  General  Black's  resolution  provided. 

Well,  my  five  minutes  are  up.  But,  before  I  close,  I  will  assure  you 
that  Minnesota  will  back  up  any  and  all  projects  for  waterways, 
whether  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  Minnesota  is  with  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Missouri.  We  are  all  waiting  to  be  shown. 
(Laughter.)     Nebraska. 

Mr.  Mark  W.  Woods  (Lincoln) — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  ever  attended  this 
Congress.  I  am  delighted  to  be  present  and  to  learn  of  the  progress 
of  this  great  organization.  We  live  a  long  way  from  tidewater  and 
we  don't  hear  any  steamboat  whistle,  and  we  haven't  for  a  gr*at 
many  years.  We  have  had  considerable  trouble  upon  the  Missouri 
River  with  the  currents  of  the  river  washing  away  our  farm  lands. 
We  have  tried  to  get  help,  through  the  guise  of  assisting  navigation, 
from  the  federal  agencies,  but  we  haven't  been  very  successful.  So, 
in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  South  Dakota, 
the  States  have  passed  laws  enabling  us  to  form  districts  through 
which  we  could  contract  for  protection  and  vote  long-time  bonds  to 
pay  for  the  work  ourselves. 

To  date,  we  have  protected  170  miles  of  river  banks  from  erosion 
in  the  last  five  years.  We  have  protected  towns  and  we  have  pro- 
tected railroads.  We  have  prevented  millions  and  millions  of  tons  of 
silt  going  into  the  river  and  going  down  to  block  up  the  Mississippi. 
I  heard  the  statement  this  morning  that  there  are  only  flVe  miles 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  where  the  bars  block  the  big 
barges.  Well,  we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  a  lot  of  those  bars  out  for 
you. 

There  is  another  thing.  The  people  in  our  State  raise  a  great  sur- 
plus of  corn  and  wheat  and  horses  and  cattle,  and  all  that  surplus  has 
to  be  shipped  to  market  by  rail,  and  the  freight  rate  is  very  high. 
The  people  of  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  are  going  to  be 
tremendously  interested  in  the  development  of  the  waterways  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years — in  fact,  starting  right  now. 

We  believe  that  the  Missouri  River  can  be  made  navigable  100  miles 
above  Sioux  City  without  any  great  cost.  There  has  been  a  fleet  of 
seven  steamboats  and  twenty-one  barges  operating  on  that  river  the 
last  two  years  and  there  are  only  twenty  places  between  Kansas  City 
and  a  hundred  miles  above  Sioux  City  where  a  boat  that  draws  iU 
feet  of  water  can't  navigate  without  any  trouble.  It  is  simply  at  the 
crossovers,  where  tne  river  crosses  iiom  one  siae  to  the  other,  that 
we  have  trouble.     Now,  those  crossovers  can  be  eased  and  the  chan- 

nel  kept  together  and  it  scours  its  own  channel.     In  fact,  three  of 
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them  have  been  corrected  already,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  have  water  transportation  clear  on  up  one  hundred  miles 
above  Sioux  City  and  send  our  surplus  all  the  way  down  to  the  Gulf. 

So,  when  you  folks  get  ready  for  an  appropriation,  if  you  want 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  those  Middle-Western  States  to 
help  you,  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota  and  Missouri,  and  all  those  States,  will  get  behind  any  propo- 
sition that  looks  good  and  sound  and  help  you  get  river  transporta- 
tion.    (Applause.) 

President  Small:  The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woods  Brothers  Construction  Company,  who  have  organ- 
ized and  are  putting  in  application  a  method  of  preventing  bank- 
erosion  or  excavation.  You  have  doubtless  heard  about  it  and  heard 
of  the  concern,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Woods  is  a  member  of  that  company. 

The  Secretary:     New  Jersey. 

•Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz  (Newark) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been 
honored  by  the  Mayor  of  Newark  and  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Improvement  to  represent  that  city  at  this  Congress.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  interested  in  trans- 
portation; whether  the  problem  is  located  in  Minnesota  or  Michigan 
or  whether  it  is  located  in  New  Jersey,  they  are  interested.  We  of 
New  Jersey,  especially  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  in  the  south,  have  been  interested  in  the  development  of  a  port,  a 
number  of  ports.  One  of  these  ports  is  Newark.  The  city  of  Newark 
has  spent  $9,000,000,  has  developed  this  port,  and  is  developing  it 
every  day.  We  have,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  an  ocean- 
going terminal  and  ships  that  are  going  to  the  South  with  cargo :  but 
what  is'the  situation? 

The  situation  is  simply  this:  That,  while  we  of  Newark  and  of 
North  Jersey  are  developing  an  ocean  port,  a  railroad  is  blocking 
that  development  by  trying  to  build  a  bridge  right  at  the  mouth  of 
Newark  Bay;  and  1,000  miles  from  tidewater,  people — farmers  and 
producers — who  recognize  the  importance  of* reducing  and  eliminat- 
ing the  terminal  charges  at  these  ports,  like  the  port  of  New  York, 
realize  that  if  they  can  reduce  those  terminal  charges  with  which 
they  are  burdened  they  will  save,  according  to  the  port  authorities  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  $55,000,000  a  year.  Repre- 
sentatives both  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  have  sent  a  telegram,  representing 
these  very  powerful  organizations,  to  General  Beach  protesting 
against  that  bridge,  and  I  want  right  here  in  the  presence  of  this 
national  body  to  express  the  appreciation  of  an  Eastern  man  of  this 
evidence  of  cooperation  from  the  West.      (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  read  this  particular  telegram:  "Imperatively  neces- 
sary to  inland  freight  producers  that  Government  not  impede  ocean 
shipping  by  permitting  the  construction   of  bridges  by  the  Central 
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Railroad  of  New  Jersey  across  the  mouth  of  Newark  Bay  below 
transcontinental  freight-yard  where  ocean  tides  make  navigation 
through  draws  injurious  except  at  periods  of  slack  water.  Seventy- 
five  million  dollars  can  be  saved  yearly  to  inland  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers by  using  direct  rail-to-ship  loading  at  Newark  Bay  without 
decreasing  railroad  rates,  but  by  eliminating  needless  lighterage 
charges  from  railroad  terminals  on  mainland  to  ship-bunkers  at 
Island  of  Manhattan  or  Long  Island.  The  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  Newark  Bay  by  Gulf  ports  to  transport,  by  rail  and  water, 
food  and  other  products  from  lower  Mississippi  Valley  to  dense  popu- 
lation between  Alleghenies  and  Atlantic  Coast.  It  will  be  decreasing 
living  cost  to  forty  million  people.  All  these  ameliorating  efforts  will 
be  negatived  by  construction  of  said  bridge."  Signed,  "Edward  A. 
Briggs,  Foreign  Trade  Vice-President  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation." 

And  we  have  here  a  similar  telegram  signed  by  J.  R.  Howard, 
President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Gentlemen,  we  here  are  interested  in  a  policy.  Our  policy  is  the 
development  of  water  transportation.  Our  policy  is  the  establish- 
ment of  terminals  at  these  ports,  whether  river  ports  or  ocean  ports. 
We  are  also  in  favor  of  a  policy  when  we  have  spent  millions  in  pur- 
suing it.  The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  $1,250,000,  or 
authorized  the  appropriation,  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in 
Newark  Bay;  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the  Kill  Van  Kull, 
for  the  deepening  of  the  channels  in  New  York  Harbor — millions  for 
those  channels;  but,  Gentlemen,  when  you  have  done  that  we  must 
see  to  it  that  these  ports  are  kept  ocean  ports  by  a  proper  cooperation 
between  the  railroads  and  the  ocean  ports. 

I  am  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  criticize  the  railroads.  All 
that  I  ask  for  is  proper  cooperation;  and  when  there  can  be  a  co- 
ordination between  railroads  and  ports  by  keeping  this  particular 
bridge  from  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  which  is  practically  the  only  bay 
of  its  kind  where  such  a  bridge  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
rerouting  that  line  or  by  establishing  a  tunnel,  then  it  is  good  policy 
in  the  interest  of  transportation,  in  the  interest  of  that  coordination 
which  General  Black  and  others  advocate,  that  a  railroad  should  be 
prevented  from  throttling  the  development  of  an  ocean  port  which 
will  mean  a  saving  of  $55,000,000  per  year  to  the  shippers  and  the 
farmers  of  the  interior. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  understand  why  our  Western  brethren  are  chafing 
because  of  this  tremendous  burden  on  their  freight  rates.  I  can 
understand  why  they  are  seeking  outlets  to  the  sea;  and  when  we 
have  in  the  city  of  New  York  such  a  situation,  which,  fortunately, 
will  be  eliminated  through  the  efforts  of  the  Port  Authority  and 
through  the  efforts  of  such  cities  as  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  we  can 
come  to  the  relief  of  your  Western  shippers  and  lighten  you  of  a 
burden  of  millions.  We  of  New  Jersey  are  with  you  heart  and  soul. 
We  are.  working  now  for  the  establishment  of  the  last  link  in  the 
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Intracoastal  Canal  spoken  of  so  eloquently  by  Mr."  SchoflF.  We  hope 
that  that  link  from  Raritan  Bay  will  be  established,  so  that  you  will 
have  the  last  link  of  this  great  waterway  that  has  been  sponsored  by 
this  Congress  and  by  the  great  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion. 

The  cities  of  New  Jersey,  the  city  of  Newark,  the  city  of  Trenton, 
represented  by  Mayor  Donnelly,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of 
waterway  development  in  this  organization,  all  these  cities  are  work- 
ing to  make  New  Jersey  come  into  its  own  because.  Gentlemen,  New 
Jersey  is  located  at  the  terminus  of  these  trunk  railways.  New 
Jersey  can  provide  that  rail-and-ship  connection  which  is  logical, 
economical,  and  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
freight. 

New  Jersey  appreciates  the  efforts  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  New  Jersey  has  had  many  delegates  here,  and 
New  Jersey  will  always  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  your  officials  in 
your  work.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  There  is  one  very  unimportant  political  division 
in  this  country,  but  I  suppose  they  would  feel  slighted  if  we  left  them 
out.    It  is  called  New  York.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Olin  H.  Landreth  (New  York) — Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  en- 
forced absence  of  Congressman  Ten  Eyck  of  our  delegation,  as 
Vice-President  for  the  State  of  New  York,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  come  here  and  announce  that  New  York  is  in- 
terested in  waterways.  Situated  geographically  as  we  are,  bounded 
by  waterways,  almost,  but  not  quite  so  profusely,  as  Michigan,  but 
bounded  on  the  west,  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  by  navigable 
waterways;  resting  at  the  top  of  the  continent,  not  in  elevation  en- 
tirely, but  so  far  as  streams  flow,  on  five  of  the  great  watersheds  of 
the  country,  draining  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  the  Hudson,  into  the 
Delaware,  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  with  streams  permeating  the 
State,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  interested  in  water- 
ways. If  it  were  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  simply  prefer 
to  save  the  time  for  the  other  men  to  give  these  words,  and  point  to 
actions  which  speak  louder  than  words.  And  in  that  category  New 
York  has  shown  its  interest  by  speaking  in  the  form  of  money  and 
effort  to  the  extent  of  $170,000,000  for  its  canal  system,  and  is  now 
prepared  to  go  to  great  expense  in  order  to  utilize  that  canal  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  it  has  in  the  past.  We  appreciate  also  the 
urgent  necessity  of  better  cooperation  between  all  of  the  methods,  of 
transportation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  H.  Gibes  (Buffalo) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  wish 
to  take  very  much  time  and  won't  take  very  much  time.  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  represent  the  State  at  this 
meeting.  I  want  to  answer  one  of  the  speakers,  the  one  from  Michi- 
gan, wherein  he  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Canal.  The  State  of  New  York  is  in  favor  of  all  of  those  projects 
which  come  within  the  United  States.    It  is  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
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project,  the  Missouri  project,  the  Ohio  project,  and  all  the  projects 
along  the  coast.  It  is  not  interested  in  projects  outside  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  interested  in  a  project  which,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  most  expert  engineers,  will  cost  $1,500,000,000.  The 
share  of  the  United  States  in  that  project  will  be  more  than  all  the 
moneys  that  have  ever  been  appropriated  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements since  the  existence  of  the  United  States:  and  we  are  for 
American  money  for  American  waterways.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  R.  J.  Maclean  (Detroit,  Mich.) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to 
say  to  Senator  Gibbs  that,  if  he  would  express  the  same  kind  of  co- 
operation as  has  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  State  of  New  York.  (Ap- 
plause.) There  is  no  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  part  of  the 
eighteen  Western  States  to  spend  American  money  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  construction  which  we  wish  to  make  is  principally  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  International  Line,  and,  as  a  former  resident  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  in 
the  State  of  New  York  as  well  as  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  an  international  river,  and  we  have  the  same  right  by 
treaty  to  its  use  as  has  Canada,  and  we  have  the  same  right  to  co- 
operate with  Canada  in  the  development  of  this  river  as  Canada  has  a 
right  to  cooperate  with  us. 

The  figures  given  by  the  Senator  are  entirely  wrong.  The  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  has  brought  in  its  report  giving  the  figures 
as  $252,000,000,  of  which  I  presume  Canada  is  prepared  to  appro- 
priate half.  The  unfortunate  thing,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand,  is  that  Canada  is  not  the  party  that  is  chiefly  interested. 
It  is  our  eighteen  Western  States  whose  commerce  and  trade  are 
throttled.  They  are  the  ones  that  want  to  get  to  the  ocean;  and  I 
want  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  that  we  have  as  much 
right  to  be  an  ocean  port  as  the  city  of  New  York.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  North  Carolina. 

Mayor  James  H.  Cowan  (Wilmington) — Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen:  I  come  from  the  Old  North  State,  which  has  many 
wonderful  achievements  to  its  credit,  but  none  greater  in  a  construc- 
tive way  than  having  given  to  the  Nation  that  great  genius  of  prog- 
ress, vision,  and  ability,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small.      (Applause.) 

Rudyard  Kipling,  for  whose  conception  of  human  nature,  as  ex- 
pressed in  prose  and  poetry,  I  have  great  respect  (but  from  whose 
side  I  depart  in  his  misconception  of  the  American  spirit,  if  he  has 
been  correctly  quoted),  on  one  occasion  penned  this: 

"It  aint  the  individuals,  nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 
But  the  everlastin'  teamwork  of  every  bloomin'  soul; 

It  aint  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor  funds  that  they  can  pay, 
But  the  close  cooperation  that  makes  them  win  the  day." 

So,  while  I  appreciate  that  we  must  have  funds  in  order  to  have  a 
foundation  upon  which  the  work  of  this  organization  can  function, 
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upon  which  we  can  build  the  structure,  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
the  people;  not  only  during  the  two  or  three  days  when  this  Con- 
vention is  in  session,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
odd  days  of  each  year. 

I  bring  to  you  the  message  from  North  Carolina  that  the  people  of 
that  State  are  moving  forward  today  in  a  cooperative  way;  that 
they  are  daily  upon  the  ramparts  to  repel  the  enemy — ^those  who 
would  hinder  waterway  development — and  also  on  the  watchtower, 
alert  to  see,  and  then  fight  for,  those  things  that  will  send  us  for- 
ward. When  I  say  "us,"  I  speak  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can; not  merely  as  a  Tar  Heel. 

In  North  Carolina  we  are  trying  energetically  and  vigorously  to 
solve  the  transportation  problem.  The  people  of  the  interior  of  the 
State,  even  unto  the  great  mountain  fastnesses  of  which  we  so 
proudly  boast,  where  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies  rears 
itself  in  stupendous  majesty,  now  realize  the  importance  of  water- 
way development.  The  people  of  the  interior  appreciate,  as  do  those 
near  the  shore,  that  if  they  would  develop  their  respective  sections  to 
the  utmost,  agriculturally  and  industrially,  they  must  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  ports  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  must, 
also,  help  the  ports  of  other  States.  They  have  gone  beyond  the 
provincial  vision  and  possess  the  constructive  vision  that  builds  a 
great  Nation. 

So  concerned  are  we  in  North  Carolina  with  the  transportation 
problem  that  we  are  now  spending,  as  a  State,  $50,000,000  in  build- 
ing good  roads — great  highways,  vital  arteries  of  commerce.  This 
is  not  a  myth  nor  what  is  to  be,  but  we  have  let  contracts  for 
$50,000,000  of  road  work  and  the  construction  is  in  progress.  Millions 
more  are  being  spent  by  the  counties  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  providing  laterals  to  lead  to  these  arteries,  so 
that  the  people  in  the  agricultural  regions  and  the  folks  in  the  indus- 
trial zones  may  have  highways  that  will  permit  them  not  only  to 
bring  their  products  and  their  goods  to  the  railroads,  but  to  bring 
them  to  the  cheapest  possible  line  of  transportation,  in  order  not  to 
lay  a  greater  burden  upon  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  This 
line  of  cheapest  transportation  means  the  inland  waterway  and  the 
outside  waterway. 

The  Old  North  State  has  made  wonderful  expansion  and  progress. 
We  have  more  money  invested  in  industries  than  has  any  other  State 
in  the  South,  and  we  turn  out  annually  in  manufactured  goods  (I 
make  this  assertion  on  the  strength  of  Government  figures)  more 
than  any  other  commonwealth  in  the  South  save  the  great  Empire 
State  of  Texas,  which  leads  North  Carolina  by  less  than  $57,000,- 
000.00.  We  manufacture  in  the  Tar  Heel  State  every  variety  of 
goods  from  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  babe,  and  the  cradle  in  which 
the  little  one  is  rocked,  and  the  clothes  and  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury  and  of  service  the  youth  and  the  man  use,  to  the  casket  in 
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which  he  is  laid  to  rest  and  the  monument  that  is  reared  over  his 
last  resting  place.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

In  my  State  we  have  over  $1,250,000,000  invested  in  farm  prop- 
erties and,  to  show  our  versatility,  the  commonwealth  ranks  fifth 
among  the  forty-eight  States  in  agriculture,  in  dollars-and-cents 
value  of  its  crops,  and  it  has  over  fifty  crops  of  money  value.  Yet 
the  soil  has  hardly  been  touched. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things?  Not  to  boast,  but  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  you  that  we  are  at  work  and  that  our  advocacy  of 
waterway  development  is  fully  justified.  Of  course,  I  tell  the  story 
to  you  with  pride,  but  with  the  same  pride  that  beats  in  my  breast 
and  in  the  breasts  of  my  fellow  Tar  Heels  when  we  hear  of  the 
progress  of  the  other  Southern  States,  our  beloved  sister  States;  of 
the  great  States  up  North,  of  the  wonderful  industrial  area  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  far  commonwealths  of  the  Golden  West,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  the  others.  I  tell  it  to  you  because  I  know  the 
spirit  of  true  Americanism  pulsates  warmly  in  your  hearts  and  you 
are  proud  of  what  we  have  done  just  as  we  are  proud  of  what  you 
have  accomplished.  It  is  the  spirit  that  we  in  the  Southland  know  as 
brotherly  love  and  cooperation,  the  same  as  expressed  by  my  friend, 
and  he  is  my  friend,  from  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  stand  smilingly  in  the  Sunny  South,  with  one  hand  stretched 
through  the  intermediate  States  to  New  England  and  with  the  other 
reaching  through  the  Middle  Western  area  to  the  Far  West.  Our 
hands  are  open  in  friendship,  for  cooperation,  and  we  earnestly  plead 
for  solution  of  the  transportation  problem.  We  believe  so  strongly 
in  it,  for  National  betterment,  that  our  constructive  Governor  has 
expounded  and  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  State  have  advo- 
cated State  ownership  of  ships  and  their  operation;  not  for  central- 
ization but  in  order  that  the  railroads  may  cease  from  making  effec- 
tive their  devious  ways  which  do  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  the 
cheapest  manner  of  transportation,  to  which  we  are  entitled.  This 
question  will  be  one  of  the  live  and  monumental  ones  before  our 
Legislature  in  January,  and  its  success  seems  assured.  Business  men 
in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  whence  hails  my  friend  here,  the 
President,  are  proud  to  own  their  steamship  line. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  becoming 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  State  terminals  and  are  deeply  interested 
in  such.  We  have  got  to  have  those  things  which  General  Lansing 
Beach  so  clearly  and  logically  told  you  about  yesterday. 

The  City  of  Wilmington,  my  home  town,  has  purchased  property 
for  terminals,  but,  of  course,  we  prefer  State-owned  terminals,  be- 
cause the  people  of  every  State  should  support  the  terminals  that 
benefit  all  the  State.  The  port  is  merely  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
through  which  flows,  to  the  interior  and  out  of  the  interior,  for  the 
profit  of  all,  the  agricultural  products  and  the  manufactured  ma- 
terial. The  people  of  the  interior  have  commenced  to  realize  that, 
and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  our  State-owned  terminals.     If 
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necessary,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  our  State-owned  and 
operated  ships.  If  we  can't  have  them  otherwise,  we  are  going  to 
have  them  by  that  route.  That  is  the  way  we  believe  in  development 
in  the  Old  North  State.     (Applause.) 

We  intend,  too,  I  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  to  have  the 
completed  inland  canal,  and  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  that  the  Intracoastal  Canal  will  not  be  completed  until  it 
reaches  Florida,  through  North  Carolina,  and  that  the  next  im- 
portant link  is  the  one  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  which  will  obviate 
the  dread  dangers  of  the  Cape  Fear  shoals.  With  that  important 
link  completed  we  can  then  connect,  in  safety,  with  other  Southern 
points  and  we  can  send  out  goods  through  the  Canal  from  the  far 
South  to  the  North  and  thence  via  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Middle 
West.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  canal  will  not  be  completed  until  it 
reaches  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida. 

Talk  about  the  Budget  Bureau  cutting  down  the  estimates  of  the 
Engineers  to  below  even  $30,000,000!  This  tiny  sum  for  develop- 
ment of  all  the  waterways  of  the  country — when  North  Carolina 
alone  paid  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  the  last  fiscal  year  over 
$122,000,000! 

But  I  digress.  We  come  from  the  Old  North  State  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  with  you.  That  in  our  beloved  Carolina  the  real  men  and  real 
women  are  standing  for  constructive  genius  and  loyalty  and  against 
destructive  prejudice  and  disloyalty.  We  stop  the  drone  and  the 
radical  with  the  vote  power,  and  are  eternally  arrayed  against  those 
who  shout  "Pork  barrel!"  and  we  commend  this  attitude  to  all  others. 
"Pork  barrel!"  It  is  the  hypnotic  pass  of  the  individual  who  would 
have  a  rail  monopoly.  It  is  the  anaesthesia  of  the  self-satisfied  and 
non-progressive.  It  is  the  hysteria  of  the  politician  who  hasn't  the 
mind  to  appeal  to  the  people,  so  would  cunningly  play  to  the  gal- 
leries with  shrieks,  in  order,  by  deception,  to  land  a  job  he  hasn't 
the  capacity  to  fill.  That  is  where  we  stand  in  North  Carolina — 
against  the  miser  and  the  glutton  and  for  the  unselfish  and  the 
progressive.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Ohio.    Oregon.    Pennsylvania. 

Capt.  William  B.  Rodgers  (Pittsburgh) — Mr.  Chairman:  I  have 
very  little  to  say.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  I  think 
would  not  care  to  have  me  enter  any  complaint  on  their  part.  We  are 
pretty  well  satisfied;  but  we  have  a  suggestion  that  we  would  like 
to  offer.  That  is,  if  there  could  be  any  methods  adopted  that  would 
facilitate  the  improvements  now  under  way,  we  would  like  to  have 
them  applied  to  our  district.  We  want  to  express — I  want  to  express 
while  on  my  feet — that  we  feel  very  grateful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  Congress,  for  the  favors  that  we  have 
received.    We  appreciate  them  very  much.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  E.  Crockett  (Pittsburgh) — Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been 
my  privilege  during  the  past  few  months  to  be  going  up  and  down 
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the  land  for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  in  the  interest 
of  inland  waterways,  and  there  is  one  thing  I  have  found,  and  that 
is  a  hearty  approval  of  the  plan  for  the  development  of  our  water- 
ways. In  some  instances,  however,  it  was  like  the  people  in  a  cam- 
paign before  a  Congressional  election.  You  all  know  how  it  is — they 
get  up  and  wave  their  arms,  tell  of  the  wonderful  things  of  our  coun- 
try, and  then,  after  electing  their  Representatives  to  Congress,  feel 
they  have  discharged  their  duty.  There  is  no  question  about  the  dis- 
charge, in  my  mind.  Their  Representatives  come  here  to  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  those  who  have  elected  them  proceed  to  forget  them.  Is 
this  right?  From  the  evidence  gained  from  those  who  have  filled 
this  honorable  office,  our  Representatives  need  our  help,  want  to  know 
the  views  of  those  they  represent,  and,  when  we  from  other  localities 
discuss  our  National  problems  with  them,  they  say:  "Tell  the  people 
back  home  your  vision,  get  after  them  and  have  them  tell  us  what 
they  want." 

My  plea  now  is  that,  when  we  leave  this  hall,  we  will  not  for  one 
moment  forget  the  inland  waterways,  but  will  become  messengers  to 
our  neighbors  and  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  so  that  the  force  from 
those  back  home  will  become  so  strong  that  none  in  the  halls  of  our 
National  Legislature  can  withstand  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
(Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  South  Carolina.     Texas. 

Mr.  Roy  Miller  (Corpus  Christi) — Mr.  Chairman:  Texas  has 
400  miles  of  coast  line  and  about  a  dozen  ports.  Among  our  progres- 
sive ports  is  the  city  of  Beaumont.  Mr.  George  D.  Anderson,  At- 
torney for  the  Beaumont  Navigation  District  and  one  of  the  leading 
factors  in  the  building  of  that  port,  will  speak  for  Texas.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  George  D.  Anderson  (Beaumont) — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen  :  It  is  always  a  proud  privilege  to  be  called  on  to 
speak  for  Texas,  even  for  the  brief  space  of  five  minutes.  To  do 
that  subject  justice,  however,  I  would  require  an  almost  unlimited 
time,  which  is  not  available,  and  also  the  eloquence  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  which  I  do  not  possess.  (Applause.)  And  so, 
with  that  apology,  I  will  merely  make  a  few  remarks  which  suggest 
themselves  to  me  from  hearing  the  other  speakers,  and  a  word  or  two 
about  our  Texas  waterways  more  in  particular. 

Two  of  our  sons  of  whom  we  are  proud  in  our  State,  Mayor  Lea, 
of  Orange,  and  Roy  Miller,  of  Corpus  Christi,  you  have  already 
heard  on  the  regular  program  and  you  have  doubtless  been  advised 
that  Texas  is  interested  in  waterways  from  two  standpoints  chiefly. 
First,  deep  water  for  her  numerous  ports,  and,  second,  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  connecting  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
Texas,  in  addition  to  its  many  other  surpassing  features  and  qual- 
ities, possesses  two  groups  of  ports,  the  Houston-Galveston  group  and 
the  Sabine  District  group,  composed  of  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur,  and 
Orange,  each  of  which  groups,  or,  rather,  I  will  say  neither  of  which 
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groups,  is  surpassed  in  volume  of  tonnage  by  any  port  south  of  Nor- 
folk. That  fact  is  not  so  very  well  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  borne  out 
by  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  So,  while  our  ports 
are  not  well  known,  they  are  exceedingly  well  established  already. 

The  Galveston  group,  of  course,  is  older  and  is  more  widely  known 
nationally  and  it  does  serve  a  wider  purpose,  a  wider  commerce  more 
far-flung.  Galveston  was  the  recipient  of  attention  from  the  old 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  and, 
through  that  body,  was  put  upon  the  map  as  a  deep-water  port.  The 
Houston-Galveston  group  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  fur- 
ther advertisment  from  my  hands. 

The  Sabine  District  group  has  built  up  an  equally  large  commerce, 
I  might  say  a  more  indigenous  conmierce,  a  commerce  arising  from 
its  own  immediate  locality,  lumber,  rice,  and  oil  chiefly,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  so  well  known.  That  group,  however,  is  constantly 
developing  its  facilities.  Its  waterways  are  now  being  deepened  to  a 
30-foot  depth,  equal  to  anything  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  establishing  large 
terminals,  most  of  them  municipally  owned,  and  that  group  today 
invites  the  greater  attention  of  the  West,  the  Middle  West  territory, 
for  a  division  of  commerce  which  heretofore  has  flowed  through  New 
Orleans  and  through  the  other  Texas  ports.    So  much  in  a  local  way. 

Texas,  I  feel,  has  been  the  direct  beneficiary  already,  in  a  large 
measure,  of  the  work  of  this  great  Congress.  Texas  is  a  veteran 
among  your  ranks.  The  policy  which  you  have  adopted  and  advo- 
cated all  of  these  years  has  unquestionably  resulted  in  large  measure 
in  the  appropriations  which  have  come  our  way.  Like  Oliver  Twist, 
however,  we  are  constantly  asking  more.  Not  in  a  selfish  way,  but, 
like  Oliver,  because  we  need  it,  and  we  hope  to  receive  the  further 
benefit  of  this  organization  and  we  hope  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  other 
sections  of  this  country  through  our  cooperation  with  you. 

I  was  especially  interested  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — 
I  think  he  was  almost  the  last  speaker  preceding  me — in  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  carry  our  work  home  with  us.  We,  in  our  ordinary 
work  in  the  advocacy  of  waterways,  have  a  localized  point  of  view. 
We  come  here  and  get  a  broader  vision  and  a  new  inspiration.  And, 
if  we  could  just  carry  that  back  among  our  home  folks  and  get  them 
to  feel  as  we  do  here  now  today,  think  what  a  sentiment  we  could 
arouse  and  think  how  much  more  readily  we  could  crystallize 
the  national  sentiment  in  favor  of  waterways  and  make  so  much 
easier  the  difficult  task  that  this  Congress  has  labored  on  so  many 
years.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Virginia. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hardy  (Portsmouth) — I  represent  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia which  we  think  is  the  best  part.  We  make  our  living  through 
the  water.  I  represent  the  Hampton  Roads  District,  and  not  only 
Hampton  Roads  but  the  York  and  James  and  Elizabeth  Rivers.  I 
want  to  introduce  Mr.  Ashburner,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Charles  E.  Ashburner  (Norfolk) — Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  Our  friend,  Mayor  Cowan,  of  North  Carolina, 
told  you  what  a  wonderful  State  he  had.  I  want  to  thank  him,  be- 
cause he  has  a  wonderful  State;  but  one-fifth  of  our  population  is 
made  up  of  people  who  have  migrated  from  North  Carolina  to  Nor- 
folk. (Applause.)  I  also  want  to  thank  our  friend  who  has  just 
spoken  from  Texas,  for  speaking  about  Norfolk  in  the  Convention. 

Gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words.  Yesterday  Mr.  Cohen 
made  a  very  able  talk,  the  second  on  the  program,  about  the  port  of 
New  York.  He  told  you  how  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  got 
together  to  make  it  possible  for  the  rails  to  cooperate;  to  make  it 
possible  to  save  something  on  the  cost  of  handling  freight  in  New 
York  by  belt-line  and  other  facilities.  Hampton  Roads  is  a  national 
port.  It  is  not  a  local  Virginia  port.  You  have  everything  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  that  any  port  can  get;  forty  feet  of  water,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  sea.  New  York,  I  believe,  has  nine  railroads;  we  have 
eight.  Something  was  said  yesterday  about  getting  the  railroads  to 
dovetail  together.  We  have  eight  railroads  dovetailing  and  working 
together  so  that  each  pier  in  the  harbor  can  be  reached  by  any  of 
these  eight  railroad  lines.  You  can  ship  from  any  point  on  this 
Continent  and  put  your  car  alongside  a  ship  anywhere  on  our  side  of 
Hampton  Roads. 

We  have  Newport  News,  Portsmouth,  and  Norfolk,  three  growing 
and  prosperous  cities.  On  the  Newport  News  side  there  has  been  a 
44  per  cent  increase  in  population  during  the  last  census  period.  On 
the  Norfolk  side  we  have  had  77  per  cent,  and  are  now  113  per  cent 
increase  since  1910.  We  have  docks,  and  have  just  completed  an  ele- 
vator that  will  load  ships  faster  than  anything  else  on  this  American 
Continent.  We  handle  more  coal  today  than  any  other  port  in  the 
world,  and  during  the  time  when  the  utmost  economy  was  necessary 
the  people  began  to  see  the  advantages  of  our  port.  The  people  liv- 
ing here  have  also  begun  to  see  what  they  have  themselves,  and  have 
taken  steps  to  improve  and  to  forward  this  asset  of  growth,  so  that 
our  shipping  in  1920  was  50  per  cent  above  that  of  1919,  and  in  1921 
we  have  had  the  same  increase  over  1920  that  1920  had  over  1919, 
giving  us  100  per  cent  increase  in  two  years,  while  other  ports  were 
losing. 

On  the  table  out  there  near  the  registration  book  we  have  informa- 
tion reduced  to  writing  about  the  port  of  Hampton  Roads,  and  you 
who  represent  other  ports  and  know  what  you  have,  we  ask  you  to 
take  a  few  of  those  papers  and  see  what  we  have  down  there  in  a 
harbor  free  from  ice,  in  a  harbor  with  cheap  land,  cheap  labor,  and 
cooperative  people.  It  is  worth  your  while,  perhaps,  to  know  that 
Hampton  Roads  has  within  a  radius  of  400  miles  44,000,000  people, 
and  within  500  miles  over  one-half  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  freight  rates,  our  friends 
from  the  Western  States  can  ship  their  produce  and  get  it  back  to 
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half  the  consuming  public  of  this  country  for  a  less  freight  rate  than 
you  can  bring  it  across  the  country. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  much  obliged  to  our  friends  from  Texas  for 
mentioning  the  name  of  Norfolk,  because  we  have  sat  here  and 
wondered,  when  you  were  talking  about  other  ports  in  comparison 
with  New  York  and  other  places,  whether  no  one  knew  about  this 
oldest  harbor  in  the  country  where  the  oldest  settlers  landed.  There 
is  no  power  that  can  stop  this  port.  Sometime  it  will  be  as  large  as 
any  port  on  the  Atlantic.  We  also  claim  your  President  as  one  of 
our  Congressmen,  because  he  is  our  neighbor  and  has  always  stood 
for  those  things  for  which  we  stand;  that  is,  the  opening  of  all  the 
ports  and  all  the  waterways,  and  we  are  with  you  in  anything  that 
means  water  transportation  to  the  people  of  this  country.  We  are 
not  asking  anything  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  some  work  there  on  account  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
the  shipyard  over  on  the  Newport  News  side  is  second  to  none  in 
the  country.  We  now  have  40  feet  of  water,  and  we  are  within  18 
niiles  of  the  sea.  With  eight  railroads  all  cooperating,  working  into 
union  terminals,  I  will  say  that  you  cannot  beat  it  as  a  shipping 
point.  What  we  want  you  folks  who  do  not  know  that  we  are  on  the 
map  to  know  is  that  we  are  there;  and  if  you  live  in  the  Middle  West 
or  in  the  North,  remember  that  this  is  your  port,  and  it  is  our  money 
we  are  spending  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  import  and  export 
through  an  ice-free  harbor. 

Please  look  on  that  table  and  get  a  few  of  those  papers  that  repre- 
sent the  port  of  Hampton  Roads  and  take  them  home  with  you,  and 
next  year,  if  the  President  pleases,  we  will  bring  someone  up  here 
who  can  talk  for  our  port.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  working  citizen  of 
our  community.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  H.  Nye  (New  Bedford,  Mass.) — In  New  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, we  have  several  coal-handling  plants,  first-class  plants, 
nearly  idle.  We  are  the  natural  distributing  point  up  through  New 
England.  There  has  been  until  recently,  and  I  think  there  is  now,  a 
freight  embargo  into  New  England.  We  formerly  received  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  from  Newport  News,  and  today  that 
coal  is  coming  up  through  the  congested  railroads  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  into  New  England.  The  question  is.  Why?  We  used  to 
receive  quantities  of  coal  shipments  from  Newport  News  in  New 
Bedford  which  came  by  water  400  or  500  miles  up  the  coast.  Today 
it  comes  by  rail  through  the  congestion  of  New  York,  although  there 
is  a  freight  embargo  against  New  England.    Why? 

Mr.  Ashburner:  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  We  have 
the  piers  and  are  loading  more  coal  than  any  other  port  in  the  world. 
Probably  your  shippers  think  they  might  get  cheaper  coal. 

President  Small:  The  Chair  suggests  that  Virginia  and  New 
Bedford  get  together  on  that  important  matter. 

Mr.  Ashburner:  Our  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  the  Virginian,  are  spending  $13,500,000  to  increase  their 
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facilities  for  handling  coal,  and  I  will  pass  this  information  on  to 
them. 

President  Small:  Gentlemen,  will  you  permit  the  Chair  to  divert 
just  a  moment  before  the  Secretary  calls  the  next  State?  Under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  co- 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  making  an  investigation  of 
water  terminals.  They  are  also  in  cooperation  with  the  Shipping 
Board  on  an  investigation  of  the  same  subject.  The  gentleman  who 
has  primary  charge  of  that  investigation  is  with  us,  and  I  just  want 
you  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  him.  Before  I  present  him  to 
you  let  me  say  that  there  has  been  published  one  large  volume  on 
terminals,  and  other  smaller  volumes,  one  treating  particularly  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  another  of  Boston,  and  several  more  of  specific 
ports  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication.  You  can  get  copies  of  these — 
they  are  very  valuable — by  application  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or 
to  a  Representative  or  a  Senator.  I  now  want  you  to  just  see  Captain 
F.  T.  Chambers,  the  gentleman  who  has  the  burden  of  that  work. 
Captain,  will  you  kindly  stand  up?     (Applause.) 

Capt.  F.  T.  Chambers  (U.  S.  Navy) — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  enjoying  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress 
tremendously,  and  I  have  tried  to  follow  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  water  transportation  and  more  particularly  my  hobby  of  water 
terminals.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  your  President  has  done  me  a 
little  too  much  honor  in  saying  that  I  have  entire  charge  of  the  port 
series.  I  have  been  a  warm  advocate  of  that  port  series  for  some 
years,  and  we  have  gotten  it  under  way,  and  under  it  we  propose  to 
show  everything  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  ship  owner  or  the 
shipper  and  a  great  deal  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  engineer.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  advice  to  ports,  as  General  Beach  told  you  on  the 
regular  program  yesterday,  and  my  real  function  with  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  is  in  connection  with  that  matter 
of  advice  to  ports.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  members,  for  this 
opportunity,  and  wish  to  express  again  my  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  I  have  so  much  enjoyed.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Washington.    West  Virginia. 

Mr.  L.  J.  CORBLY  (Huntington) — Representing  the  Huntington 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  should  like  very  much  to  speak  for  West 
Virginia,  but  I  have  always  deferred  to  age  and  distinction.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  introduce  the  gentleman  I  have  been  hearing  people  call 
Mark  Twain;  instead,  it  is  my  friend  the  Honorable  Oliver  S.  Mar- 
shall, of  New  Cumberland,  who  will  speak  for  our  Mountain  State. 

Mr.  Oliver  S.  Marshall  (New  Cumberland) — Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  President  Corbly  of  Marshall  College  could 
have  done  this  subject  more  honor  than  I  can.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Congress  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  am  today  a  representative  of  the 
Governor.     I  want  to  say  I  have  never  attended  a  better  convention, 
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and  I  have  listened  to  each  speech  that  has  been  delivered  since  the 
Congress  was  called  to  order. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  little  State  of  West  Virginia  that  we  have 
appropriated,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  $50,000,000  to  improve  the 
highways  of  the  State.  We  are  uniting  every  county  seat  in  the  State 
with  smooth  roads,  many  of  them  built  with  fire  brick.  The  county 
from  which  I  come  was  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  fire  brick,  and  the 
fire-brick  pavement  there  was  the  first  ever  laid  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  road  right  below  my  house  which  was  built  over  forty  years 
ago,  and  if  you  gentlemen  would  visit  me  you  would  not  think  that 
road  had  been  there  five  years  by  the  looks  of  it.  The  man  who  was 
pioneer  in  that  business  built  a  number  of  the  streets  of  Cleveland 
with  fire  brick,  and  there  are  now  100  miles  of  fire-brick  paving  in 
and  around  Cleveland.  The  streets  of  Charleston  are  paved  with 
fire  brick  and  they  were  shipped,  75  or  80  years  ago,  in  barges  to 
New  Orleans;  but  they  got  to  bringing  the  brick  over  as  ballast  in 
ships  and  destroyed  that  market.  The  first  petition  that  was  ever 
filed  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  protective  tariff 
on  bricks  was  sent  from  Hancock  County. 

We  have  the  Ohio  River,  which  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  West 
Virginia  and  which  is  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  As  you  all 
know,  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  taken  from  the  northwest  territory  of 
Virginia,  and  whenever  you  are  afloat  on  the  Ohio  River  you  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  West  Virginia.  The  first  steamboat  that 
was  floated  and  was  run,  in  the  world,  was  made  by  Rumsey,  of 
Shepherdstown,  on  the  Potomac,  that  now  borders  West  Virginia,  and 
he  had  a  certificate  from  Washington  that  he  saw  him  run  his  boat 
by  steam.  We  put  up  a  monument  to  Rumsey  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia,  and  he  is  one  of  only  two  Americans  who 
are  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  are  very  proud  of  these  things, 
because  we  have  been  pioneers  in  the  business  of  building  good  roads 
and  in  having  rivers  improved  with  locks  and  dams. 

The  Kanawha  River  was  perhaps  the  first  river  in  this  country 
that  was  locked  and  dammed,  and  that  was  done  when  Senator 
Keeney  was  representing  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  his  statue  is  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  That  river  rises  down  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  flowing  north  for  900  miles,  and  the  water  is  warm.  It  is 
navigable  all  the  year  'round,  you  might  say,  because  it  does  not 
freeze,  like  it  does  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  along  the 
Ohio  River.  I  have  gone  up  to  my  home  from  Charleston  many  times 
and  the  Ohio  River  looked  like  the  Arctic  regions,  there  was  so  much 
ice  in  it,  while  the  Kanawha  had  not  a  single  cake  of  ice  floating  in  it. 

The  locks  and  dams  along  the  Ohio  River  have  enabled  and  are 
enabling  that  to  be  a  great  shipping  district.  My  county  of  Hancock 
has  the  largest  pottery  in  the  world.  Right  across  from  my  house, 
on  the  Ohio  side,  is  the  land,  and  the  coal  lands,  leased  to  build  one 
of  the  largest  electric  plants  in  the  world.  The  town  of  Weirton, 
which  has  spent  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  on  the  plants  there. 
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is  now  making  great  improvements,  spending  $1,500,000  on  by- 
products plants  and  a  million  or  so  in  building  another  steel  rolling 
mill.  They  have  their  own  lock,  their  own  cars,  their  own  coal  fields 
and  their  own  coke  ovens.  And  right  below,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  is  the  Harvester  plant,  and  below,  in  the  county  of  Brooks, 
is  a  large  plant,  and  you  all  know  that  our  Wheeling  district  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  iron-producing  sections  in  the  world.  Wheel- 
ing is  called  the  "Nail  City."  These  improvements  have  been  so  great 
that  Hancock  County,  the  county  I  live  in,  has  in  the  last  decade  in- 
creased in  population  over  91  per  cent.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
(Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Merrill  (Green  Bay) — Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of 
THE  Convention  and  Visitors  :  Wisconsin  has  come  a  long  way  from 
home  to  extend  to  you  its  vote  of  appreciation  for  what  this  Congress 
is  doing  for  its  waterways  and  its  ports.  It  has  come  a  long  way  from 
home  to  extend  its  appreciation  to  General  Beach  and  his  staff,  who 
have  done  so  well  in  their  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  not  only  as  a  lake  port  but  as  an  ocean  port  as  well. 
Wisconsin  has  over  500  miles  of  navigable  waters  upon  its  borders. 
Lake  Michigan  upon  the  east.  Lake  Superior  upon  the  north,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  upon  the  west,  afford  us  an  outlet  to  all  of  the 
South  and  East  which  is  approachable  by  water  transportation  at 
this  time. 

You  heard  yesterday  the  most  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Bruce,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  so  you  know  a  great  deal  about  that  great  port. 
Ports  of  lesser  magnitude  than  Milwaukee  are  those  of  Kenosha, 
Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Green  Bay,  Ashland,  Superior  and  La  Crosse 
upon  the  Mississippi  River.  Ashland  and  Superior  are  those  ports  on 
Lake  Superior  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  spoke  when  he  told  you  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  iron  industry  reaching  the  coal  markets  down  on 
Lake  Erie,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  at  Gary,  Ind.,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  ports  there  and  of  the  ability  to  handle  the 
incoming  coal  and  the  outgoing  iron. 

Wisconsin  is  the  greatest  cheese-producing  State  in  the  United 
States.  Her  people  since  1654  have  believed  in  waterways  and  water- 
ways development,  for  it  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  in  Massachusetts  that  our  French  voyagers  found  Green  Bay 
and  the  waterways  which  lead  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  from 
thence  down  that  great  river  to  the  great  States  of  which  we  have 
heard  here  in  this  Congress.  For  years  and  years  the  Wisconsin  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  provided  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  with  its 
lumber.  Today  those  rivers,  and  the  Fox  River  running  to  the  north, 
are  providing  the  Middle  West  and  as  far  east  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  go,  for  we  stop  at  Buffalo,  with  pulp  and  pulp  products. 

We  join  hands  with  our  friends  from  Michigan  in  condemnation 
of  any  sentiment  on  the  part  of  anyone  from  any  Eastern  State 
objecting  to  our  desiring  to  come  East  and  into  the  waters  of  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  and  trading  with  our  eloquent  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  or  it  may  be,  with  our  friends  across  the  sea.  (Applause.) 
Wisconsin  is  big  enough  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  waterways  it  will  be  developed  only  by  the  united  effort  of 
all  the  States  that  are  interested  in  that  kind  of  transportation.  She 
joins  with  her  friends  of  the  Empire  State,  with  her  friends  of  the 
Eastern  and  of  the  Western  States,  in  the  development  of  all  of  their 
natural  resources,  and  she  asks  only  the  hearty  cooperation  of  you 
gentlemen  in  joining  with  her  in  the  endeavor  to  develop  that  which 
God  has  given  us  but  which  needs  man's  attention  to  keep.  Wisconsin 
again  thanks  you  for  your  kindness.      (Applause.) 

The  Secretary:  The  United  States  has  forty-eight  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  we  go  one  better;  we  also  have  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers  of  America. 

President  Small:  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  representative 
of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  T.  J.  Phelps,  Past  Supreme  Counselor  (Bluefield,  W.  Va.) — I 
fear  that  applause  will  be  counted  against  my  five  minutes.  I  shall 
endeavor  not  to  exceed  my  time  limit.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
two  phases  of  the  transportation  problem:  The  disappearance  of  the 
river  steamboat  and  the  impossibility  of  the  railroads  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

While  I  may  not  be  as  old  as  I  look,  yet  I  donned  my  linen  duster, 
the  regulation  summer  overcoat  of  that  day,  in  July,  1887;  and,  to 
use  a  common  phrase  of  the  commercial  traveler,  I  have  been  "hitting 
the  road"  ever  since.  I  have  traveled  on  every  kind  of  conveyance 
from  the  humblest  oxcart  to  the  most  exclusive  Pullman.  I  have 
traveled  more  than  800,000  miles,  covering  the  territory  from  Boston 
to  Mexico. 

When  I  began  my  traveling  career  the  engines  on  a  majority  of  the 
roads  were  small,  wood-burning  structures  which  pulled  a  train  of 
ten  or  twelve  15-ton  cars,  or  a  total  train  load  of  150  to  200  tons. 
In  some  sections  wooden  stringers  were  still  used,  with  a  strip  of  iron 
on  the  inner  edge  as  a  substitute  for  iron  rails.  The  time,  with  such 
equipment,  was  necessarily  slow,  yet  we  never  heard  any  complaints 
of  passenger  or  freight  congestion.  Competition  was  so  strong  and 
the  struggle  for  business  so  keen  that  special  agents  were  employed 
and  paid  liberal  salaries  or  commissions  to  take  business  away  from 
a  competitor. 

I  have  traveled  many  nights  on  the  principal  trunk  lines  in  the 
South  when  I  would  be  the  only  occupant  of  the  Pullman.  Had  it 
occurred  to  a  passenger  to  ask  the  agent  to  make  a  reservation  he 
would  have  been  considered  a  ripe  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Contrast  the  situation  after  thirty-five  years.  The  freight  load 
has  increased  from  a  paltry  150  to  200  tons  to  as  much  as  10,000  tons. 
The  little  wood-burner,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  "toy"  freight  cars,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  giant  "Mogul"  which  pulls  100  cars  of  100 
tons  each,  yet  the  delay  in  freight,  and  the  congestion,  are  greater 
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than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  country's  history.  The  one-track, 
light  railroad,  or  the  combination  wood-and-iron  rail,  has  been  ex- 
panded, in  many  instances,  into  two,  three  and  four  parallel  tracks; 
the  small  two  or  three  car  passenger  train  has  grown  into  a  twelve 
or  fifteen  heavy  coach  train,  and  the  number  of  trains,  both  freight 
and  passenger,  has  been  multiplied  many  times — yet  the  congestion 
continues. 

The  development  of  railroad  traffic,  the  improvement  of  both  road- 
beds and  rolling  stock,  has  undoubtedly  been  greater  and  on  a  far 
larger  scale  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We 
must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  solve 
the  transportation  problem  with  railroads  alone.  While  this  great 
development  has  been  taking  place  on  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
the  river  steamers,  both  large  and  small,  that  traversed  every  stream 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  have  almost  disappeared. 

What  must  be  the  outcome?  It  is  evident  that  the  railroads  can 
not  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  even  though  they  could  obtain  an 
abundance  of  new  capital  at  low  rates  of  interest,  which  is  not  the 
case.     We  must,  therefore,  look  for  another  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  think  this  Congress  has  struck  the  right  trail.  Rail,  water  and 
highway  transportation  must  be  intelligently  coordinated  and  com- 
bined into  one  great  agency  for  the  quick  and  economical  movement 
of  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The  destructive  competition 
between  these  agencies,  and  especially  between  the  two  former  which 
has  taken  the  many  steamboats  from  our  navigable  rivers,  must  cease. 
The  improvement  of  our  harbors,  docks,  etc.,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  railroad  terminals  on  their  shores,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  freight  from  rail  to  ship  and  vice  versa,  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  great  mission  of  this  Congress. 
The  Congress  is  not  the  foe  but  the  friend  of  the  railroads,  the  auto 
trucks,  or  any  other  form  of  transportation  that  can  be  demonstrated 
as  practicable.  Its  motto:  "Not  a  Project,  but  a  Policy,"  exonerates 
it  from  the  suspicion  of  being  prejudiced  against  any  form  of  trans- 
portation that  will  solve  present  and  future  problems. 

I  can  assure  you  that  you  have  not  only  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers  behind  you  in  your  laudable  efforts  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  all  commodities  by  water,  rail  or  overland,  but  the  sixteen 
other  commercial  travelers'  organizations,  numbering  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  800,000  individuals. 

To  succeed  we  must  have  two  things  in  sufficient  quantities — 
transportation  for  ourselves  and  transportation  for  the  goods  we  sell. 
Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  The  Chair  understands  that  Mr.  Gardner  is  in 
the  hall  and  would  desire  to  be  heard  very  briefly,  and  the  Chair  will 
recognize  Mr.  Gardner  for  two  minutes. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Gardner  (Chicago) — Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  I  wasn't  here  when  this  symposium 
began  and  perhaps  I  didn't  get  the  cue,  but,  as  nearly  as  I  get  it 
from  a  few  minutes'  listening,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  tell  what  we 
are,  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  what  we  mean  to  do,  and  I  think 
I  can  do  that  in  two  minutes. 

We  are  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  greatest  country  on 
earth  and  we  thank  God  for  it.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  claim  for 
Illinois  the  honor  of  being  the  State  that  has  along  its  borders  and 
within  its  borders  the  greatest  mileage  of  internal  waterways  of  any 
State  in  the  Union — ^notwithstanding  what  our  friend  from  Wisconsin 
said.  We  have  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  Lake 
Michigan.    If  you  will  look  it  up  I  think  you  will  find  I  am  right. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  to  advocate  the  improvement  of  water- 
ways— and  we  have  been  pretty  persistently  at  it,  some  of  us,  for  a 
good  while,  and  we  are  still  at  it.  In  addition  to  that,  while  we  have 
been  advocating  improvement  in  waterways  we  have  been  making 
use,  the  best  we  could,  of  what  we  had. 

The  Mississippi  Barge  Line  I  want  to  refer  to.  We  have  a  little 
village  up  in  the  northeast  corner  of  our  State  with  some  3,000,000 
people.  We  are  a  good  ways  from  the  terminal  of  these  barges — 
St.  Louis  or  Cairo  is  our  alternative.  Notwithstanding  that  and  the 
fact  that  we  must  make  rail  hauls,  Chicago,  as  a  commercial  com- 
munity, has  given  the  Barge  Line  in  both  directions  more  tonnage 
than  has  any  other  commercial  community  in  the  United  States.  I 
claim  that  honestly. 

We  are  building  the  Illinois  Waterway;  after  a  good  deal  of  talk 
and  many  years  of  discussion  we  are  building  it  now.  We  have 
started,  and  we  are  spending  our  $20,000,000  and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  nice  little  waterway  9  feet  deep  with  locks  110  feet  wide  and 
600  feet  long,  that  will  take  fleets  of  barges  carrying  9,000  tons  at  a 
locking;  and  I  think  we  deserve  some  encouragement  for  that.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
cooperate  with  us,  vdth  what  we  are  doing,  to  finish  the  Illinois  and 
modify  the  program  for  that  river,  which  is  now  but  7  feet,  and 
make  it  9  feet  to  correspond  with  our  9  feet,  and  to  carry  that  to 
Cairo,  below  which  point  the  Government  project  is  9  feet  now,  so 
that  these  barges  that  start  at  New  Orleans  can  come  all  the  way  to 
Chicago  and  go  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  without 
vexatious  and  expensive  transfers.  We  want  that,  and  we  want  to 
know  if  you  will  help  us? 

President  Small:  We  will  help. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  I  want  to  say  that  we  mean  to  have  the  St.  Lawrence 
improved.  When  we  get  it  we  will  double  its  potentiality  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  all  the  intermediate  points  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi,  because  we  have  a  waterway  with  a  seaport  at  one  end. 
New  Orleans,  which  we  appreciate  and  expect  to  use,  and  we  want 
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to  have  a  seaport  at  Chicago,  at  the  other  end,  so  that  trade  can  come 
and  go  and  we  can  maintain  a  balance  of  traffic,  which  is  a  very 
desirable  thing. 

Our  traffic  by  this  Barge  Line,  Mr.  President,  comes  the  nearest  to 
being  balanced  now  of  any  traffic  I  know  of  anywhere.  We  are  going 
to  keep  it  that  way.  We  will  double  the  potentiality  of  our  own 
waterway,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  of  the  intermediate  Missis- 
sippi, by  making  Chicago  a  seaport.  We  have  paid — not  speaking  of 
Illinois  but  for  the  Middle  West — the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  and 
of  Kansas  and  Dakota  have  paid  within  this  identical  year  for  the 
full  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  improvement,  and  we  haven't  got  it. 
We  have  paid  for  it  because  we  never  got  it.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  I  will  ask  you  to  pardon  the  Chair  a  moment. 
When  Florida  was  called  there  was  no  representative  present.  Is 
Mr.  Huge  here?     I'll  be  glad  to  recognize  Mr.  Ruge  for  two  minutes. 

Mr.  John  G.  Ruge  (Apalachicola,  Fla.) — I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Florida  has  the  greatest  water- 
line  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  (Laughter.)  It  is  a  greater  distance 
from  Georgia  around  the  coastal  line  to  Alabama  than  it  is  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  You  realize  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
committed  to  an  inland  waterway  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  links  uncompleted  on  the  Atlantic  coast  line.  There  are 
links  uncompleted  on  the  Gulf  side.  We  want  that  entire  inland 
waterway  completed — and  in  order  to  do  that  you  must  cross  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  organized  a  commission,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  being  chairman,  with  the  object  in 
view  of  trying  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  a  resurvey  to  determine 
the  best  route  across  the  State  of  Florida  in  order  that  we  may  link 
up  the  Atlantic  Inland  Waterway  with  the  Gulf  Waterway.  In  doing 
that  we  want  to  get  into  connection  with  our  friend  Roy  Miller,  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  complete  the  Inland  Waterway  all  the  way  to  the 
Rio  Grande. 

I  haven't  sufficient  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  matter, 
although  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  interest  you  if  I  were  given  more 
time,  but  I  appeal  to  you  for  your  aid  in  every  way  to  complete  the 
Inland  Waterway,  which  cannot  be  completed  unless  you  come  across 
the  State  of  Florida.     Thank  you.      (Applause.) 

President  Small:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  just  this  diversion, 
which  will  only  take  a  minute,  we  will  proceed  with  the  remainder  of 
the  program,  which  will  be  very  short. 

I  saw  awhile  ago  in  the  hall,  as  I  have  seen  at  different  times  all 
day,  one  of  the  representatives  from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Abernethy.  Is  he  here?  (Applause.)  Mr.  Abernethy, 
we  can  give  you  only  a  minute,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  come  here 
without  knowing  our  pleasure  at  your  attendance. 
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Hon.  Charles  L.  Abernethy,  M.  C.  (Newbern,  N.  C.) — I  didn't 
come  here  to  speak,  and  I  thought  our  State  was  so  well  represented 
that  I  couldn't  undertake  to  make  a  speech. 

I  have  only  this  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Congress.  I  have  heard 
these  wonderful  descriptions  of  the  various  sections  and,  of  course, 
you  all  know  what  you  need.  I  want  to  tell  you  now  that,  unless  you 
get  busy,  you  are  not  going  to  get  even  what  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  already  recommended,  and  the  Lord  knows  it  is  hard  enough  to 
get  him  to  recommend  anything.  (Laughter.)  I  was  talking  yester- 
day with  my  friend  Mr.  Newton,  who  made  that  wonderful  address 
today,  with  an  idea  of  organizing  the  members  of  Congress  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  amount  recommended  by  General  Beach,  (Applause.) 
Now  the  Budget  has  cut  out  $27,000,000.  You  can  have  all  the  con- 
ferences you  want  but,  if  we  don't  keep  that  amount  in  the  appropria- 
tion this  year,  you  might  as  well  shut  up  and  quit. 

Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  everything  you  want.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
you  all  the  money  the  Treasury  will  bear,  to  deepen  every  waterway 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  necessary;  but  you  men  have  got 
to  go  home  and  get  hold  of  your  Representatives  and  your  Senators, 
if  we  are  to  keep  even  what  the  Engineers  have  recommended.  If  you 
will  get  busy  on  that,  we  can  do  something  for  you  up  on  the  Hill. 
If  we  can  keep  that  in,  and  can  get  the  idea  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  this  is  nothing  but  a  "pork  barrel"  bill,  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  you  in  Congress.     (Applause.) 

President  Small:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion. It  is  valuable  and  practicable  and  the  members  should 
observe  it. 

Now  we  will  proceed  with  the  program  very  quickly.  Is  Mr.  Cornish 
Bailey  in  the  hall?  Will  you  come  up,  Mr.  Bailey?  Mr.  Bailey  is  one 
of  our  Field  Secretaries,  the  other  being  Mr.  Shackelford,  who  is  not 
in  the  city.  They  are  both  efficient,  but  Mr.  Bailey  has  done  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  year's  work  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  him.  He  is  good-looking,  too.  (Applause.)  That 
is  an  advantage;   and  we  are  going  to  give  him  just  two   minutes. 

Mr.  Cornish  Bailey  (Field  Secretary) — I  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  think  I  can  say  all  that  is  necessary  in  about  two 
minutes.  You  know,  there  is  one  thing  about  the  Field  Secretary: 
He  is  the  "Gloomy  Gus"  of  the  organization.  He  is  the  one  that 
collects  the  money,  and  it  isn't  very  often,  when  he  goes  in  to  see  our 
members,  that  he  meets  the  smiling  faces  that  we  have  seen  at  these 
Conventions.  Nevertheless,  an  organization  is  obliged  to  have  funds 
to  exist;  we  can't  do  educational  work  on  air.  So  it  is  up  to  the  Field 
Secretary  to  help  raise  the  funds.  Now  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation, and  its  officers,  could  give  us  a  great  deal  of  help  if  they  only 
would.  They  could  give  us  this  help  without  very  much  inconvenience, 
and  if,  when  we  go  into  a  city,  we  could  get  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
our  members,  and  particularly  our  officers,  our  success  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  marked. 
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I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  This  year  I  was  sent  to 
Pittsburgh.  We  had  already  mailed  out  our  accounts  to  our  members, 
but  we  undertook  to  put  on  a  little  campaign  for  membership. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  our  officials  there,  there  were  arranged  for 
me  about  fourteen  public  talks  before  such  organizations  as  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Traffic 
Club,  the  Builders'  Exchange  and  the  Allegheny  County  Women's 
organization.  On  the  strength  of  this  little  campaign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  rail 
strike,  I  renewed  about  twenty-five  old  members  and  secured  some 
forty-odd  new  ones,  during  the  hardest  part  of  our  year.  This  was 
really  one  of  the  hardest  years — this  and  last  year  combined — that 
we  have  had. 

Now  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen,  especially  our 
officers,  that  when  a  Field  Secretary  comes  to  your  town  it  would  be 
very  little  trouble  to  call  up  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  or 
the  Lions  Club,  and  say  he  is  there  and  would  be  glad  to  address 
them — because  that  is  a  part  of  our  work.  We  can't  go  into  a  com- 
munity on  our  own  initiative  and  expect  to  get  good  results,  but  if 
we  are  armed  with  the  support  of  our  officers  and  our  members  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  organization  will  build  up  its  membership 
just  ten  times  as  fast.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  conditions  look 
much  better  for  next  year;  and  when  one  of  the  Field  Secretaries 
visits  your  city  and  calls  on  you  for  some  help,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  will  give  him  just  a  few  minutes.  If  you  will  help  us  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form,  why,  it  means  that  this  organization  will  have  some 
real,  substantial  support,  financial  as  well  as  moral.  I  thank  you 
very  much.      (Applause.) 

President  Small:  The  next  order  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations.  Mr.  W.  H.  SchofF,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  is  recognized. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

At  Large,  Appointed  by  the  President 

Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Chairman Pennsylvania 

W.  W.  Williamson Georgia 

Arthur  McGuirk Louisiana 

Samuel  Ferguson Connecticut 

Frank  P.  Leetch .District  of  Columbia 

John  G.  Ruge Florida 

R.  O.  Johnson Indiana 

John  B.  Norris Maryland 

Olin  J.  Stephens New  York 

George  Ainslie Virginia 

A.  H.  Hawkins Illinois 

T.  J.  Phelps U.  C.  T.  of  A. 
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Selected  by  State  Delegations 

Alabama Charles  F.  Wood,  Birmingham 

Arkansas Will  H.  Warner,  Lake  Village 

Connecticut E.  A.  Richards,  West  Haven 

Delaware William  T.  Budd,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia James  T.  Lloyd,  Washington 

Florida John  G.  Ruge,  Apalachicola 

Illinois R,  A.  Garm,  Beardstown 

Indiana M.  C.  Garber,  Madison 

Kentucky .F.  W.  Katterjohn,  Paducah 

Louisiana A.  M.  Lockett,  New  Orleans 

Maine Joseph  M.  Strout,  Portland 

Maryland John  B.  Norris,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts Walter  O.  Leescombe,  Woods  Hole 

Michigan R.  J.  Maclean,  Detroit 

Minnesota G.  T.  Lindsten,  Minneapolis 

Mississippi S.  F.  Witherspoon,  Greenville 

New  Jersey Benjamin  S.  Meloney,  Camden 

New  York A.  E.  Roche,  Troy 

North  Carolina H.  A.  Lynch,  Wilmington 

Pennsylvania William  E.  Bernard,  Philadelphia 

Texas George  D.  Anderson,  Beaumont 

Virginia Frank  C.  Miller,  Norfolk 

Washington E.  F.  Blaine,  Seattle 

West  Virginia Thomas  Cavanaugh,  Wheeling 

Wisconsin , C.  A.  Lamoreux,  Ashland 

U.  C.  T.  of  A Charles  A.  Haines,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff  (Philadelphia) — Mr.  Chairman:  With  the 
hour,  less  late,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  indeed  to  enlarge  upon  the 
selection  and  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions. I  know  that  we  are  all  thinking  of  the  hour,  and  shall  there- 
fore refrain  from  that  enjoyment.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Committee 
has  carefully  considered  the  needs  of  the  Congress  and  is  proud  to 
report  the  nominations  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  and 
feels  that  the  Congress  is  fortunate  if  it  may  continue  to  enjoy  the 
services  of  the  officers  selected.  The  Committee  on  Nominations 
recommends  for  the  ensuing  year:  For  President,  Honorable  John 
H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina.  (Applause.)  For  Secretary-Treasurer, 
S.  A,  Thompson.     (Applause.) 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  Directors  for  Life  do  not  need 
to  be  reelected,  but  wishes  to  make  mention  in  its  report  of  their 
tenure  of  office;  Directors  for  Life,  Captain  J.  F.  Ellison,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  as  regards  the  officers  recommended. 

President  Small:  Will  you  take  the  Chair,  Mr.  Maclean,  please? 

(At  this  time  Mr.  R.  J.  Maclean,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  assumed  the 
Chair.) 
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The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  It  has  been  moved  that  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Small  be  reelected  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.     Are  you  ready  for  the  motion,  gentlemen? 

A  Delegate:  I  move  the  nominations  close. 

The  Chairman  :  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  say  "Aye." 
Mr.  Small,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  your  election  as  President  of 
this  organization  is  unanimous. 

(At  this  time  President  Small  resumed  the  Chair.) 

President  Small:  Which,  of  course,  includes  the  Secretary,  as  well 
as  the  other  officers.  (Laughter.)  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  will  you 
allow  the  Chair  just  a  moment,  and  then,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
business  will  have  been  concluded.  First,  permit  me  to  thank  you 
for  this  honor  which  you  have  conferred  and,  for  fear  Mr.  Thompson 
may  not  have  the  opportunity — and  I  want  him  to  have  it,  to  say  a 
word  before  we  conclude — I  know  that  he  is  also  grateful.  The  best 
evidence  of  gratefulness  can  be  exemplified  by  giving  this  organiza- 
tion a  year  of  gainful  service.  Your  President-elect  will,  in  so  far  as 
he  can,  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

On  yesterday  on  the  program  was  a  place  for  the  report  of  the 
President.  The  President  made  no  report.  The  program  was  rather 
crowded  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  should  defer  to  those  who  had 
been  invited  to  address  us.  But  the  Chair  will  take  just  the  liberty 
of  making  this  very  brief  expression  now.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Abernethy,  one  of  the  Representatives  from  North  Carolina,  just 
about  expressed  it. 

This  association,  this  organization,  is  intended  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  their  use  in  transportation. 
Our  rivers  and  harbors  can't  be  improved  unless  we  receive  regular, 
annual  appropriations  from  the  Congress.  The  utilization  of  our 
waterways  for  commerce  and  traffic  also  largely  depends  upon  legis- 
lation by  Congress  and  also,  of  course,  upon  local  enterprise  and 
activity. 

We  have  met  here.  We  have  had  a  delightful  meeting,  informative. 
I  do  hope  that  when  your  President  sends  a  letter  to  you  and  asks 
you  to  make  a  modest  contribution  for  the  publication  of  these  pro- 
ceedings everybody  will  respond.  It  is  worth  it.  It  adds  to  the 
prestige  and  the  dignity  of  the  organization.  We  have  had  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  meeting.  We  have  passed  resolutions  that 
take  high  ground.  We  are  going  to  our  homes  after  the  banquet 
tonight.  What  we  do  between  now  and  the  next  annual  meeting  will 
be  indicative  of  whether  we  are  willing  to  exhibit  the  faith  that  is  in 
us,  the  faith  that  we  have  declared. 

We  can  do  that  in  several  ways.  We  can  make  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  aware  of  our  convictions  and  our  ideals.  Do  it 
now  after  they  have  been  elected,  and  don't  forget,  when  they  have  to 
be  renominated  and  elected  again,  to  find  out  how  they  stand  on  this 
matter;  correspond  with  them. 
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You  have  no  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  press  in  the  aggregate — 
your  local  newspapers — if  you  live  in  a  city,  all  your  papers;  if  you 
live  in  a  small  community,  your  one  or  two  papers.  Keep  in  touch 
with  your  editor.  Write  him  about  the  work  of  this  organization. 
Through  your  individual  efforts,  exerted  upon  your  Representatives 
and  Senators  and  upon  your  local  press,  you  can  amplify  and  extend 
the  horizon  of  influence  and  of  benefits  from  this  organization 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  had  three  or  four  hundred  men  and  women  here — about 
four  hundred  registered — representative  men  and  women;  men  of 
intelligence  and  force,  men  who  have  illustrated  their  capacity  by 
their  individual  successes  in  life;  women  who  have  illustrated  their 
influence  in  their  respective  communities  by  becoming  active  in  this 
association.  May  we  not  expect  you  to  do  this  good  work?  Your 
Secretary  and  your  President  and  the  members  of  your  Executive 
Committee  may  be  just  as  active  as  they  please,  as  they  ought  to  be 
active,  but  this  organization — and  with  this  last  word  I  conclude — 
this  organization  cannot  justify  its  existence  and  each  member  of 
the  organization  cannot,  upon  his  conscience,  say  that  he  has  been 
faithful  in  the  cause  until  he  exerts  his  individual  influence  upon 
Congress  and  in  the  making  up  of  that  great  and  forceful  factor 
which  controls  legislation  and  every  other  activity  under  our  Govern- 
ment, public  opinion.  We  are  the  clearing  house  of  all  these  various 
waterway  and  transportation  organizations  throughout  the  country. 
Let  us  set  the  pace  and  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  being  regarded 
the  clearing  house  and  the  leader  in  this  great  movement  for  the 
public  welfare.    I  would  like  you  to  hear  the  Secretary.     (Applause.) 

SeCbetary  Thompson:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  because  we 
have  not  yet  finished  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Secretary  feels  that  the  only  proper  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  thank  you  for  your  renewed  expression  of  confidence  and  vO 
promise  you  that,  within  the  limits  of  his  strength  and  ability,  he 
will  serve  you  during  this  coming  year.     (Applause.) 

President  Smax,l:  I  thought  the  Secretary  had  been  elected.  I 
thought  the  motion  was  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Committee.  Was 
it  not? 

Secretary  Thompson:  The  Directors  have  yet  to  be  elected. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  practice, 
the  report  was  not  adopted.  Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
report  the  question  arose  as  to  your  election,  but  as  a  parliamentary 
matter  the  report  has  not  been  adopted. 

President  Small:  Mr.  Maclean,  finish  your  job,  then.  Come  back 
here !      ( Laughter. ) 

(Mr.  Maclean  assumed  the  Chair.) 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  the  motion.  You  did  not 
recognize  it.  I  presume  you  did  not  consider  it  important  enough. 
But,  as  I  have  just  stated,  ordinary  parliamentary  methods  would 
have  secured  a  report  to  be  acted  upon  and  accepted  or  rejected  as 
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the  case  might  be.  We  had  a  right  to  nominate  from  the  floor  and, 
when  the  report  was  not  accepted,  I  moved  that  the  nominations 
close.     You  put  the  motion  on  the  election  and  not  on  my  motion. 

The  Chairman:  Was  your  motion  seconded? 

(Seconded  by  several.) 

The  Chairman:  When  I  took  the  Chair,  gentlemen,  I  was  not 
familiar,  it  happened,  with  what  had  just  been  proceeding,  but  I 
assumed  there  was  a  motion  before  the  house  to  reelect  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Secretary:  There  was. 

The  Chairman:  And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  representing  you, 
to  place  the  motion  before  you  which  you  adopted  unanimously. 
Therefore  the  Chair  wishes  once  more  to  notify  Mr.  Small  of  his 
unanimous  reelection  as  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.'  (Applause.)  I  want  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  man  today  before  the  American  people  who  is  better 
qualified  to  be  the  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  than  Mr.  Small.  (Applause.)  What  we  need  as  our  Presi- 
dent is  a  man  who  thinks  nationally,  not  a  man  who  thinks  sectionally, 
and  we  have  a  man  who  thinks  nationally  and  who  acts  nationally  in 
Honorable  John  H.  Small  of  North  Carolina.  (Applause.)  If  I  had 
an  opportunity,  gentlemen,  a  thousand  times,  I  would  use  that  number 
of  times  to  notify  Mr.  Small  (Laughter)  that  he  is  your  unanimous 
selection  for  the  office  of  President.     (Applause.) 

(At  this  time  Mr.  Small  resumed  the  Chair.) 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  consider  for 
a  moment  that  I  have  any  suspicion  as  to  the  loyalty  of  this  organi- 
zation to  you  or  that  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  would  be 
any  other  nominations.  I  simply  desired  to  protect  you  under  parlia- 
mentary methods  so  that  you  might  rightfully  be  our  President. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Maclean:  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  knew 
that  on  account  of  the  intelligence  of  this  audience  there  would  be 
no  further  nominations.      (Laughter.) 

President  Small:  The  question  is  now  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
report  recommending  that  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson  be  reelected  as  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.     Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

A  Delegate:  I  move  the  nominations  close. 

President  Small:  Without  objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
closed.  The  question  is  upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Thompson.  All 
who  favor  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
will  say  "Aye." 

A  Delegate:  The  rule  that  we  thought  had  been  previously  fol- 
lowed— and  I  am  sure  that  Chairman  Schoff  intended  to  follow  that 
rule — was  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  they  would  be  singled  out  and  elected  individually;  that 
then  the  list  of  regional  Directors  would  be  read  and  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents  would  be  read  simply  as  a  matter  of  information;   and 
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that  then  a  motion  would  recur  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  which  would  carry  the  election  of  all  the 
regional  Directors  of  the  Congress. 

President  Small:  The  Chair  thinks  the  Chairman  is  correct  as  "-o 
the  past  practice.  The  Chair  declares  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson  unani- 
mously elected  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress. 

Mr.  Schoff:  The  Committee  wishes  to  report  the  following  nomi- 
nations for  regional  Directors  of  the  Congress. 

(The  names  of  those  nominated  for  Directors  were  then  read.  The 
list  of  Directors  and  Vice-Presidents,  as  finally  completed,  will  be 
found  on  pages  5  to  8.) 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  this  list  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  authorized  to  fill 
all  vacancies  as  they  may  occur.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report 
as  submitted. 

President  Small:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  and  the 
motion  to  adopt  together  with  the  recommendation. 

Secretary  Thompson  :  Mr,  President,  there  is  a  geographical  error. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Riley,  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  belongs  really  in  the 
Great  Lakes  District.  That  is  a  Great  Lakes  harbor  and  he  was  read 
as  being  in  the  Ohio  Valley  District. 

President  Small:  The  Chair  suggests  that  you  amend  your  motion 
by  giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  correct. 

Mr.  Schoff:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  correct 
any  errors  that  may  be  found  in  this  hastily  prepared  typewritten 
list. 

President  Small:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  any  dis- 
cussion? All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  motion  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  please  say  "Aye."  Opposed 
"No."     It  is  adopted. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  suggest  now,  as  a  matter  of  information  for 
the  delegates,  that  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  be  read. 

Mr.  Schoff:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  further  the  list  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  chosen  by  the  State  caucuses  and  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Nominations.  This  is,  I  understand,  a  mere  matter  of  informa- 
tion, the  action  having  already  been  taken  by  the  State  caucuses. 

(The  list  of  Vice-Presidents  was  then  read.     See  page  8.) 

President  Small:  The  Chair  understands  that  those  are  read 
simply  for  information  and  do  not  require  approval  of  the  Convention 
itself.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  present  the  Secretary  of  the 
association  to  you  for  just  a  brief  word  and,  in  doing  so,  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  association  has  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  expressing 
commendation  of  the  work  of  your  Secretary.  I  can  vouch  for  his 
industry,  for  his  patience,  for  his  tactfulness,  and  above  all  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  Congress  and  its  work.  His  integrity  may  be  assumed, 
because  his  name — his  good  name — is  above  reproach.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Thompson.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


Jno.  H.  Small 
President 


S.  A.  Thompson 
Sec'y-Treas. 
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Secretary  Thompson:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary 
has  never  been  accused  of  being  tongue-tied  and,  if  there  were  not  so 
very  many  important  things  yet  to  be  done,  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  address  you  for  several  minutes  at  least. 
I  must  trespass  just  long  enough  to  say  that,  this  being  the  eleventh 
time  you  have  honored  me  with  a  unanimous  reelection,  I  should  be 
something  more  or  less  than  human  if  I  did  not  feel  pride  and  grati- 
fication in  that  fact.  One  cannot  be  considered  a  true  man  unless  he 
gives  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  the  organization  that  so  honors  him, 
especially  when  it  is  an  organization  which  is  furthering  a  cause  that 
has  been  practically  the  dream  by  night  and  the  labor  by  day  of  the 
Secretary  for  more  than  half  of  his  lifetime.  So  I  express  to  you 
my  appreciation,  my  gratitude  and  my  pride,  and  renew  my  promise 
to  give  you  the  very  best  that  is  in  me.     (Applause.) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  stop  with  this, 
because  we  have  yet  to  hold  at  least  a  formal  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  Official  Board,  which  includes  both  the  Directors  and  the 
Vice-Presidents.  This  is  called  for  the  Cabinet  Room,  on  the  first 
floor,  that  is  the  first  floor  above  the  lobby  floor,  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  side  directly  beneath  where  we  are  at  this  moment. 
As  the  Secretary  really  has  two  or  three  hundred  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  before  the  time  of  the  banquet,  I  hope  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Official  Board  who  are  present  will  go  to  the  Cabinet  Room 
immediately  upon  adjournment. 

Mr.  James  T.  Lloyd  (Washington,  D.  C.) — Mr.  Chairman:  The 
President  did  not  deliver  his  regular  annual  report.  He  gave  a  little 
summary  of  it.  I  think  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  copy  in  the  record  the  report  which  he  may  desire  to 
make.     I  move  that  you  have  that  authority. 

(Seconded.) 

President  Small:  Mr.  Lloyd,  formerly  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Missouri  and  now  a  resident  of  Washington,  moves  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  be  permitted  to  extend  their  reports  for 
publication  in  the  official  proceedings,  and  the  motion  is  seconded. 
Without  objection,  the  motion  will  be  deemed  carried.  Is  there  any- 
thing further  to  come  before  the  Convention?  The  Chair  feels  that, 
in  the  name  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  he 
should  thank  those  delegates  who  have  been  so  faithful  in  their 
attendance  and  have  shown  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  organization 
by  remaining  to  the  end.    A  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  is  in  order. 

(Motion  made  and  seconded.) 

Before  putting  the  motion  I  will  remind  you  that  the  banquet  begins 
at  7.30  o'clock  tonight.  We  hope  you  will  be  there,  and  we  know  you 
will  enjoy  the  evening.  All  who  favor  the  motion  to  adjourn  will 
say  "Aye."  Those  opposed  "No."  The  meeting  stands  adjourned 
sine  die. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Eighteenth  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  adjourned  sine  die.) 


THE  BANQUET 

Thursday  Evening,  December  7 

The  banquet  in  connection  with  the  Eighteenth  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  was  held  in  the  main 
ball  room  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  December 
7,  was,  to  say  the  least,  no  less  interesting  and  enjoyable  than  those 
of  previous  years.  Three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  about 
the  flower-decked  tables;  there  were  songs  by  the  Capital  City  Male 
Quartette  and  music  (including  three  compositions  by  the  Secretary) 
by  a  section  of  the  Marine  Band  Orchestra;  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Cabinet,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  contributed 
to  the  list  of  speakers,  among  whom  was  included  one  of  the  only 
two  woman  Members  of  Congress. 

In  introducing  the  Toastmaster,  President  Small  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  extend  greetings  to  our  honored  guests 
and  to  you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  This  banquet  marks  the  close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  To  our  guests  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
make  this  brief  statement.  The  membership  of  the  National  Rivers 
AND  Harbors  Congress  is  drawn  from  35  States  of  the  Union  and 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  who,  in  intelligence  and  citizenship, 
are  the  peers  of  any.  This  organization  is  devoted  to  an  unselfish 
service  for  the  public  welfare.  Its  members  contemplate  no  benefits 
to  themselves  but  seek  only  to  serve  the  country.  Our  guests,  there- 
fore, will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  hosts  strive,  at 
least,  to  be  worthy  of  the  distinguished  guests  who  have  honored  us 
by  their  presence. 

The  Honorable  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Keystone  State,  has  a  vivacious  and  active 
mind  and,  if  possible,  is  even  more  facile  in  speech.  Many  of  you 
remember  the  words  of  the  wise  man:  "Words  fitly  spoken  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  I  am  now  going  to  turn  this 
meeting  over  to  a  gentleman  who  will  visualize  for  you  that  beautiful 
description  of  speech,  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  a  friend 
of  waterways  and  a  servitor  of  the  country,  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  J.  Hampton   Moore, 

Toastmaster 

These  kind  words  from  my  old  friend  and  colleague  in  Congress, 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Small  of  North  Carolina,  are  exceedingly 
gratifying.  They  fall  upon  the  ears  of  many  of  my  old-time  friends 
and  give  me  a  welcome  to  Washington  that  is  deeply  and  keenly  appre- 
ciated. For  three  years  I  have  not  been  here  very  actively  and  that 
voice  which  is  so  dulcet,  as  described  by  the  President  of  the  National 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  has  not  been  heard  here  very  much 
in  advocacy  of  the  development  of  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, in  Texas,  nor  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

So  it  is  very  pleasing  to  come  back  once  in  a  while,  to  meet  the  old 
friends  and  to  greet  new  ones,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  honor 
which  might  much  better  have  been  filled  tonight  by  the  distinguished 
and  eloquent  President  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  whom 
we  all  admire  so  much.  In  fact,  the  temptation  to  accept  the  honor 
of  Toastmaster  tonight  was  very  largely  because  of  the  opportunity 
it  gives  me  to  say  in  the  presence  of  friends,  those  who  know  public 
service,  that  no  man  labored  more  earnestly  in  Congress  for  the 
public  weal,  and  surely  no  man  labored  more  intelligently  for  the 
improvement  of  our  transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States, 
than  did  this  splendid  and  distinguished  friend  of  ours,  the  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  the  present  President  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Small.      (Applause.) 

We  have  learned  to  esteem  him  so  highly  that  on  frequent  occasions 
we  have  invited  him  to  the — well,  the  first  of  all  American  cities,  the 
city  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  (Laughter),  to  deliver 
some  of  that  eloquence  and  bestow  upon  us  some  of  that  splendid 
common  sense  with  which  he  is  endowed.  When  he  does  come  he 
performs  so  well  and  so  completely  that  we  bid  him  God-speed  and 
wish  him  a  quick  return.  (Applause.)  I  trust  that  other  cities — 
approaching  Philadelphia  in  magnitude — will  observe  these  sugges- 
tions.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Small  and  I  have  run  along  many  years  together  in  Congress. 
We  have  learned  to  know  each  other,  to  comment  on  each  other,  and 
once  in  a  while  perhaps  even  to  reflect  upon  each  other  in  this  pleasant 
way,  but  we  have  been  devoted  to  a  great  cause  for  a  long  time.  We 
may  have  suspected  ourselves  that  we  were  patriots  in  the  effort  to 
open  up  the  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  but  we  do  know 
that  when  the  Great  War  came  much  had  been  done  to  aid  the 
country  in  safeguarding  its  interests  by  providing  those  channels  of 
communication  which  relieved  the  railroads  of  the  tremendous  burden 
placed  upon  them  and  otherwise  promoted  the  country's  progress. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  railroads  in  any  of  the  waterway  asso- 
ciations of  which  I  have  knowledge,  and  certainly  no  opposition  to 
railroads  in  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Why 
should  there  be?  We  are  auxiliary,  we  are  helpful,  we  are  desirous 
of  improving  the  transportation  business.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
railroads  should  do  more  business.  We  are  desirous  that  they  shall 
extend  their  lines  and  increase  their  equipment,  and  that  they  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  be  greater  common  carriers  than  they  are;  but  if 
they  are  unable,  and  if  in  times  like  these  in  particular,  when  the 
people  all  over  the  United  States  are  demanding  coal  and  are  asking 
for  transportation  for  coal,  when  the  cars  are  tied  up  and  insuffi- 
cient to  deliver  coal,  or  in  other  seasons  when  there  are  not  sufficient 
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cars  to  carry  the  grain  and  the  grain  must  rot  where  it  grows,  surely 
there  is  good  reason  for  us  to  advocate  an  auxiliary  means  of  trans- 
portation that  will  relieve  the  situation. 

It  is  not  new  with  us  now  nor  was  it  particularly  novel  to  us  in 
1907  when  the  great  railroad  magnate,  James  J.  Hill,  upon  the  plat- 
form yonder — when,  I  believe,  the  distinguished  Ambassador  from 
France  was  present  and  when  the  American  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
the  late  Charles  Emory  Smith,  was  with  us — declared,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  wisdom,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  country,  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  relief  of  the  railroads,  that  there  should  be  a 
widened  and  deepened  channel  of  the  Mississippi  and  that  there  should 
be  14  feet  of  depth  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  That  was  not  from 
a  waterways  man.  (Applause.)  That  was  from  a  great  railroad 
builder  and  thinker  who  at  that  time  declared  that  the  railroads  were 
$500,000,000  behind  their  necessities  in  the  matter  of  equipment  alone, 
and  that  there  was  very  scant  possibility  of  extending  their  lines  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  extension  of  railroads  said  by  Mr.  Hill 
to  be  necessary.  We  waterways  women  and  waterways  men  are 
anxious  that  the  railroads  shall  grow  and  expand,  but  we  feel  that  if 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  then  the  God-given  waterways  shall  be  made 
of  service,  even  if  the  Federal  Government  shall  promote  the  work. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  stagnate  where  railroad 
transportation  is  insufficient;  especially  if  waterways  are  available 
and  can  render  service  if  adequately  improved.  And  we  hold  further 
that  these  waterways,  once  improved,  must  be  maintained.  A  rail- 
road must  be  maintained  and  reequipped;  any  bit  of  machinery  must 
be  oiled  and  kept  in  condition.  We  have  helped  the  railroads  and 
during  the  war  carried  them  through.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
neglect  the  waterways  nor  harbors,  nor  fail  to  adequately  maintain 
them.  This  is  a  rule  which  applies  to  every  going  mill  or  factory  and 
to  every  household.  It  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  that  we  should 
assemble  from  year  to  year  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  to 
speak  of  this  great  waterways  auxiliary,  which  we  believe  to  be 
essential  to  the  business  interests  everywhere,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial alike. 

Much  talking  in  my  native  city  hath  made  me  somewhat  hoarse 
tonight,  but  in  a  moment  (taking  a  glass  of  water)  we  shall  recover. 
(Laughter.)  The  Toastmaster  has  indicated  that  there  is  a  nation- 
wide desire  (because  we  keep  in  touch  with  this  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union)  for  the  improvement  of  our  harbors,  our  rivers,  and 
for  much  canalization,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  why  we  should 
have  them  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  business  that  we  are  able 
to  create  and  with  the  progress  being  made  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world. 

We  might  take,  for  example,  the  Republic  of  France.  Is  it  as  large 
as  the  United  States?     It  may  be  so  far  as  the  personality  of  its 
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great  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  is  concerned.  (Applause.) 
Or  is  it  larger  or  not  quite  as  large  as  the  single  State  of  Texas,  only 
one  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  this  great  Union  of  ours?  Methinks 
it  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that  one  single  State,  and  yet  when  we 
were  making  calculations  a  few  years  ago  we  learned  that  little 
France,  so  much  in  the  American  eye  just  now  and  so  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  little  Republic  of  France,  great  as  its  Ambas- 
sador is,  has  spent  more  money  upon  its  rivers  and  its  harbors  and 
in  its  splendid  canalization  than  we,  up  to  1907,  had  spent  upon  all 
the  waterways  of  the  United  States  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  (Applause.)  Of  course  they  were  older  than 
we  were,  but  they  were  not  so  large  in  area  nor  did  they  have  such 
wonderful  streams  as  we  have  nor  did  they  have  that  incomparable 
inland  coastal  line  that  we  have,  nor  that  great  "Father  of  Waters" 
which  bisects  the  country  and  furnishes  irrigation  for  "the  bread- 
basket of  the  nation." 

I  have  spoken  of  France.  I  have  indicated  that  it  is  much  in  the 
eye  of  Americans  everywhere  tonight  and  has  been  particularly  so 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  We  are  honored  tonight  by  the 
presence  of  one  who  has  so  fittingly,  so  delightfully,  in  the  sense  of 
diplomacy,  represented  that  great  Republic,  which  we  love  so  much 
and  which  we  have  not  forgotten  since  the  days  of  LaFayette,  that 
we  feel  we  can  rise  with  honor  to  ourselves  as  we  greet  Ambassador 
Jusserand  of  the  Republic  of  France.     (Applause,  all  standing.) 

Address — Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand 

The  French  Ambassador 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  had  formerly  made  it  a  rule  to  address  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  every  14  years.  (Laughter.)  I  addressed  it  in 
1907 — and  I  addressed  it  in  1921,  and  my  intention,  because  I  am  an 
admirer  of  rules  and  I  try  to  practice  them,  was  to  address  it  again 
in  1935.  But  your  President,  in  a  moment  of  pessimism,  objected, 
and  said  that  man's  life  is  limited;  that,  of  course,  there  are  new 
inventions  for  prolonging  it  a  great  many  years  or  indefinitely;  but, 
whether  it  was  through  the  use  of  the  monkey  brand  or  any  other 
sort  of  brand,  the  result  was  doubtful.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
He  insisted  on  my  addressing  you  now,  and  thus  it  happens  that  it 
is  not  14  years  since  you  heard  me  but  only  one  year. 

When  I  spoke  last  year  I  told  you  of  what  we  were  doing  at  home 
and  what  was  prosecuted  by  us  for  improving  our  rivers,  our  harbors 
and  canals.  The  part  of  our  canals  destroyed  by  the  Germans  had  a 
length  of  almost  1,300  kilometers:  except  on  a  distance  of  300 
kilometers  we  have  now  entirely  reconstructed  them. 

I  told  you  also  that  our  plan  was  to  standardize  all  those  canals, 
so  that  flat  boats  of  300  tons  could  go  right  across  France  from  the 
Northern  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  every  direction.     All  the  bridges,  all  the  locks,  everything  is 
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made  in  view  of  those  boats.  But  we  have  found  that  somethinj? 
apart  should  be  done  between  Paris  and  our  Northern  Departments 
where  is  our  coal — or  where  our  coal  will  be  again  when  we  have 
been  able  to  pump  out  the  water  with  which  the  Germans  have  care- 
fully filled  our  mines.  For  some  of  them  this  is  a  work  of  about 
eight  years  because,  in  one  case  at  least,  we  shall  have  probably  to 
change  the  bed  of  a  river.  This  is  a  thing  of  interest  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  for  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  change  the  course  of  a  river,  although  it  is  not 
quite  new  in  America  either,  since,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  river  well 
known  to  the  Member  of  Congress  (Mrs.  Huck)  whose  neighbor  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  tonight,  the  Chicago  River,  has  been  enticed 
to  change  its  course  and  is  flowing  now  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its 
natural  inclination. 

We  intend  anyway  to  build,  between  Paris  and  our  northern  mines, 
a  canal  apart  of  the  others :.  a  much  larger  one,  able  to  accommodate 
barges  of  600  tons.  In  order  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  that  means, 
we  should  remember  that  all  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  or  Antilles  Islands  during  the  seventeenth  century,  when  that 
trade  was  so  prosperous,  was  carried  in  ships  of  between  50  and  300 
tons.  Well,  those  barges  will  be  double  the  biggest,  so  that  will  be 
something. 

That  work  is  delayed  by  many  difficulties.  We  have  to  rebuild  the 
whole  of  destroyed  France,  for  which  we  need  lots  of  money,  but  we 
have  not  lots.  We  have  borrowed  much  from  our  own  people,  increas- 
ing, in  proportion,  the  load  of  taxation;  one  good  omen,  however.  Is 
that,  though  we  must  needs  continue  to  borrow,  the  sum  total  dwindles 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  present  one,  the  result  of  taxation  has  been 
extremely  favorable,  the  income  tax  yielding  three  times  as  much 
as  in  1919. 

Three  years  ago  also,  the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  adverse  to 
France;  we  imported  over  twenty  billion  francs  more  than  we  ex- 
ported. That  has  been  reduced  this  year  to  two  billion,  and  during 
the  first  six  months  the  balance  of  trade  had  even  been  in  our  favor. 
During  the  other  six  months  the  imports  greatly  increased,  consisting 
however,  in  a  large  measure,  of  raw  material — a  token  of  the  grow- 
ing activity  of  our  industry.  Those  regions  so  carefully  devastated 
by  the  Germans  were  the  ones  in  which  our  most  prosperous  manu- 
factures had  been  established,  being  those  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
chief  coal  mines.  Our  enemies  never  showed  to  better  advantage 
that  efficiency  of  which  they  are  so  proud  than  in  their  destruction  of 
both  the  mines  and  the  manufactures. 

The  work  was  not  done  at  random,  but  with  care  and  calculation. 
As  early  as  1916,  they  had  destroyed  so  much  that  they  printed,  for 
their  own  use  (not  for  ours,  but  we  got  since  a  copy),  a  book  of 
over  400  pages  telling  of  the  destruction  worked  by  them.  This 
register  and  directory  of  the  havoc  done  had  been  sent  to  the  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce  which  might  be  interested,  telling  them  of 
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what  was  going  on  in  France  so  that  they  might  get  ready  and  take 
advantage  of  our  misery.  "In  this  French  city  or  in  that,  the  leading 
industry,"  they  wrote,  "has  been  destroyed  in  this  way  or  that  way;  if 
peace  should  come  now  you  would  have  two  years  advance  over 
France;  so  get  ready."  The  officers  who  thus  worked  and  wrote  were 
men  who,  in  peace  time,  belonged  to  those  very  trades — hence  their 
cunning  in  destroying  and  advising. 

Having  to  borrow  and  to  increase  taxation — because,  after  having 
wantonly  destroyed,  Germany,  though  she  lost  the  day,  does  not  want 
to  repair — we  also  economize.  Some  of  our  public  services  are  now 
very  scantily  endowed:  remember,  when  you  read  the  figures  con- 
cerning them,  that  the  francs  are  paper  francs:  our  poor  francs 
which  we  had  been  able  to  keep  on  par  in  1871,  may  be  ranked,  they 
too,  among  the  victims  of  the  war.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
in  accordance  with  a  law  voted  by  our  Parliament,  50,000  public 
servants  will  have  been  dismissed;   50,000  more  will  be  in  1923. 

"But  what  of  the  French  army?"  you  will  hear.  "What  of  that 
immense  army  and  the  attending  expense?" 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  The  army  is  not  immense,  nor  is 
the  expense;  and,  moreover,  with  a  neighbor  who  apparently  under- 
stands only  force,  we,  excusably  enough,  want  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side  and  be  comparatively  strong  on  land.  The  diminution  is,  how- 
ever, considerable:  the  number  of  our  troops  was  800.000  in  1920, 
and  the  budget  now  under  discussion  reduces  them  to  about  650.000. 
Two  years  ago  we  spent  for  national  defense,  that  is  for  both  our 
army  and  navy,  seven  and  one-half  billion  francs;  we  shall  spend,  in 
1923,  five  billion  francs — that  is,  paper  francs — which  is  much  less 
than  our  American  friends,  and  much  less  also  than  our  British 
friends.  As  you  in  America  cannot  possibly  have  any  enemy  except 
beyond  the  ocean,  you  keep  a  considerable  navy.  Our  navy  has 
ceased  to  count;  but,  as  our  possible  enemy  is  not  beyond  the  sea  but 
on  the  other  side  of  a  line  drawn  on  the  ground,  we  mean  to  preserve 
something  of  an  army.  Who  could  object?  Some  say  that  our  army 
is  greater  than  the  one  we  had  before  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain that  such  is  not  the  case;  it  is,  in  fact,  smaller  by  200,000  men 
than  it  was  in  1913. 

For  reconstruction,  however,  retrenchment  was  not  possible  and 
billions,  all  of  them  unrepaid,  have  been  already  spent.  Much  remain?; 
to  be  done.  Public  utilities,  like  canals,  bridges,  roads,  railroads  and 
the  like,  were  attended  to  first  of  all,  and  this  kind  of  work  is  practi- 
cally finished;  but  the  rebuilding  of  houses,  the  number  of  which 
surpasses  600,000,  one-half  partly,  the  other  half  entirely  destroyed, 
is  an  immense  and  very  costly  task  and  is  far  from  being  finished. 
Yet  we  cannot  wait.  In  those  houseless  families  ill-health  is  prevalent. 
The  last  report  I  have  seen  about  tuberculosis  shows  that,  in  our  coun- 
try of  39,000,000  inhabitants,  we  have  1,200,000  patients,  mainly 
among  veterans  from  the  trenches  or  children  in  the  regions  formerly 
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occupied  by  the  Germans.     The  number  of  people  threatened  with 
the  disease  is  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  actual  sufferers. 

We  are,  however,  a  tenacious,  obstinate,  hard-working  nation,  with 
plenty  of  an  optimism  which  has  acted  as  a  tonic  for  us  in  the  course 
of  our  millennial  history.  Insuperable  as  some  of  our  difficulties  may 
seem,  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  overcome  them,  the  financial 
ones  as  well  as  those  concerning  security.     (Applause.) 

I  was  reading  recently  in  a  paper,  not  over-friendly  to  us,  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  if,  for  the  benefit  of  a  country  like  France,  where 
women  have  but  few  children,  American  mothers  would  have  to  send 
their  sons  in  case  war  should  begin  again.  Be  assured  we  shall  never 
want  anything  of  the  sort.  If  ever  you  cross  once  more  the  ocean,  it 
will  not  be  to  help  us  because  we  are  France;  it  will  be  because  France 
will  be  fighting,  as  she  did  more  than  once,  for  principles  dear  to  you; 
dearer  to  you  than  France  can  be,  dearer  to  you  than  your  own 
country  can  be,  for  those  very  principles  of  which  Lincoln  spoke  at 
Gettysburg,  and  not  for  the  salvation  of  any  particular  country. 
(Applause.) 

An  allusion  has  been  made  t©  the  illustrious  son  of  France,  M. 
Clemenceau,  who  was  our  War  Minister  at  the  worst  time  of  the 
conflict  and  War  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  peace.  I  saw  him  when 
he  landed  in  New  York  and  again  when  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
having  visited  in  the  meantime  Boston,  Chicago,  Springfield  (111.), 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities.  I  said  to  him:  "What  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  impressions  you  will  carry  home?"  He  answered:  "The  sum 
total  of  my  impressions  is  admiration  for  the  amount  of  heart  these 
Americans  have  got." 

Well,  this  is  a  quality  you  ever  had;  you  had  it  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  you  showed,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  War, 
it  had  not  decayed  among  you;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  grown.  Of 
all  your  treasures,  that  is  by  far  the  best ;  it  is  what  makes  peerless 
nations.  May  you  preserve  it — and  you  shall  preserve  it,  such  as  it 
is  now,  forever.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  have  come  from  a 
distance  will  feel  well  repaid  in  having  heard  this  address  from  one 
so  distinguished  in  his  own  country  and  so  much  beloved  in  this. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  compensa- 
tions which  comes  to  a  man  in  Congress  is  that  he  may  rub  up  against 
big  men  now  and  then  and  know  them  so  well  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
when  he  is  put  in  a  position  of  honor,  as  the  Mayor  is  tonight,  to 
look  up  their  lives  in  the  Congressional  Directory.  The  distinguished 
man  whom  I  now  intend  to  present  came  to  us  from  Massachusetts. 
He  entered  Congress  and  he  served  for  a  long  time,  really  in  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office  of  the  United  States.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  passed  over  to  the 
Senate.  He  even  missed  the  Presidency  by  a  hair.  (Laughter.)  I 
think  it  was  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  that  was  needed  (Applause) 
to  complete  the  job.     He  is  now  the  Secretary  of  War  and — ^mark 
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you — a  Secretary  of  War  educated  at  Annapolis,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  come  to  a  maritime  city  like  Philadelphia  and 
stand  for  one  side  or  the  other  when  the  Army  and  Navy  football 
game  is  played.  (Laughter.)  But  he  is  one  of  those  big,  lovable 
characters  in  Amercian  life  whom  we  can  all  admire  and  whose 
presence  upon  an  occasion  like  this  we  can  especially  appreciate — a 
Secretary  of  War  on  a  naval  base,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts.     (Applause.) 

Address — Hon..  John  W.  Weeks 

The  Secretary  of  War 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : 

I  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  those  two  young 
men  on  my  right  and  with  Senator  Ransdell  on  my  left,  and  my 
association  with  them  added  greatly  to  what  knowledge  I  already 
possessed  concerning  the  topic  you  have  under  consideration.  This 
is  not  a  new  subject  for  any  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  Moore  were  advocating  the  intra-coastal 
waterway  system  with  as  much  spirit  as  they  are  today.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  friends  from  the  interior  of  the  country  used  to  say 
there  were  two  reasons  for  an  intra-coastal  canal — one  was  Small 
and  the  other  was  Moore.  (Laughter.)  And  incidentally  I  have 
heard  some  of  Senator  Ransdell's  colleagues  in  Congress  say  that  the 
Senator  would  be  a  good  man  if  he  would  only  let  water  alone 
(Laughter) — meaning   the    Mississippi    River. 

Since  the  improvement  of  our  waterways  was  initiated,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  improvement  work  has 
been  approximately  $1,062,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $443,000,000,  or 
somewhat  less  than  half,  was  spent  on  our  interior  rivers  and  lakes 
(other  than  the  Great  Lakes),  this  amount  being  exclusive  of  expendi- 
tures for  levee  construction  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  for  flood 
control  works  on  the  Sacramento  River;  $368,000,000,  or  about  three- 
eighths,  was  spent  for  harbors  on  our  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska;  $141,000,000,  or  one- 
eighth,  was  spent  for  connecting  channels  and  harbors  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  $55,000,000,  or  about  one-twentieth,  was  spent  for  levee  con- 
struction on  the  Mississippi  and  for  flood  control  on  the  Sacfamento; 
$14,000,000,  or  about  1  per  cent,  was  spent  for  coastwise  channels 
and  intra-coastal  channels  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts;  about 
$20,000,000  was  spent  for  investigations,  surveys  and  contingent 
expenses  not  subject  to  classification ;  and  another  $20,000,000  was 
spent  for  projects  which  have  been  abandoned,  become  obsolete,  or 
otherwise  been  dropped  from  the  reports.  Of  these  amounts,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  harbor  expenditure  was  for  thirty  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  the  country,  and  more  than  half  of  the  inland 
expenditure  was  for  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
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The  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Government  for  waterway  im- 
provement include  expenditures  for  upkeep,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  works  over  nearly  a  century  of  time,  as  well  as  for  their 
capital  costs.  In  the  early  administration  of  improvements,  separate 
maintenance  accounts  were  not  kept  and  exact  figures  of  the  capital 
costs  of  new  works  are  consequently  not  available.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  not  more  than  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
dollars  represents  the  capital  costs  of  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
This  is  quite  an  amount,  yet  it  shrinks  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  capital  expenditures  on  other  forms  of  transport 
facilities.  The  capital  cost  of  our  railroads,  alone,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  no  available  figures  of  cost 
for  the  highways  of  the  country,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  capital 
expenditures  have  been  many  times  as  great  as  the  cost  of  waterway 
improvement.  Recognizing  the  great  potential  value  of  our  water- 
ways, it  is  therefore  apparent  that  we  are  yet  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  their  development  and  that  the  Federal  Government,  when  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  warrants  it,  might  devote  considerably 
greater  amounts  to  new  projects  without  being  subject  to  any  rea- 
sonable criticism  for  Extravagance.     (Applause.) 

I  have  said  that  the  expenditures  for  Federal  improvements  have 
been  relatively  small.  When  one  considers,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  funds  have  been  effectively  administered  by  a  small  group  of 
officers  such  as  our  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  magnitude  of  their  task 
appears  very  great  indeed.  When  one  remembers,  moreover,  that 
these  officers  have  included  among  their  number  many  of  the  most 
able  engineers  in  the  world  and  that  they  have  given  their  services 
for  the  salaries  of  their  grades  in  the  Army,  the  accomplishment 
appears  even  more  remarkable.  I  have  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  records  of  our  Army  officers  and  in  this  as  in 
the  general  case  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  high  char- 
acter of  their  achievements.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
anywhere  a  more  striking  example  of  loyal,  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  public  engineering  works  than  in  this 
history  of  the  river  and  harbor  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
We  should  feel  fortunate  in  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  past 
services.  We  should  be  equally  interested  in  supporting  their  work 
in  the  future  and  in  providing  them  full  opportunity  for  the  exertion 
of  their  special  abilities  in  the  development  of  our  country  and  of 
its  resources.     (Applause.) 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  sometimes  heard  engineers  or 
business  men  express  wonder  that  Army  Engineers  should  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  our  Federal  improvement  projects.  We 
are  going  through  a  period  when  attention  must  be  given  to  insuring 
an  increased  efficiency  for  all  elements  in  our  organization  and  per- 
haps it  is  natural  that  some  doubts  might  arise  as  to  this  arrange- 
ment. I  have  accordingly  studied  this  problem  very  carefully.  My 
studies  bring  me  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  no  other  possible 
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arrangement  would  be  nearly  as  efficient  or  economical.  Waterways 
development  is  a  specialty  in  the  engineering  field  and  is  nowhere 
treated  as  accurately  and  as  voluminously  as  in  the  records  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Their  training  and  their  organization,  even 
their  traditions,  fit  them  peculiarly  for  administering  such  work  in 
the  most  reliable  and  economical  manner.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
suggestion  for  transfer  of  activities  that  did  not  involve  increases 
in  expenditures  for  the  work.  I  am  certain  that  no  other  body  would 
be  as  suited  to  handle  the  rather  delicate  aspects  of  local  investiga- 
tion with  the  uniform  impartiality  and  integrity  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  exhibited  throughout  their  long  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Finally,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  consider  it  essen- 
tial to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  military  engineers  this  work  that 
enables  them  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  peace-time  prosperity  of 
their  country  but  also  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibilities 
which  would  be  theirs  in  time  of  war. 

Waterways  development  is  not  often  discussed  in  connection  with 
National  Defense  and  I  might  accordingly  create  some  surprise  in 
so  treating  it.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however,  that  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace,  transportation  is  vital  to  success.  The  Engineers  are  a 
very  important  part  of  our  war-time  organization  and  the  dominant 
element  in  their  war-time  activity  is  the  provision  or  maintenance  of 
means  for  transportation.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  during  the 
peace-time  preparation  of  our  forces,  we  insure  to  our  engineers  the 
opportunity  of  learning,  by  actual  accomplishment,  something  of  the 
problems  of  transportation.  The  work  which  they  now  perform  on 
rivers  and  harbors  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  practical 
engineering  in  a  general  sense,  and  above  all  it  enables  them  to  gain 
the  understanding  of  the  general  transportation  question  which  is  so 
vital  to  them  and  which  could  be  acquired  through  no  other  available 
means.  They  can  feel,  in  fact,  that  their  peace-time  work  would  be 
of  full  utility  in  war,  through  their  own  training  and  also  through  the 
increased  efficiency  of  our  transportation  system.  When  we  can,  in 
this  manner,  combine  the  project  of  development  with  that  of  national 
defense,  and  produce  benefits  in  one  field  as  by-products  of  excellent 
results  in  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  our  organiza- 
tion is  sound  and  economical,  and  that  any  radical  change  would  be 
most  regrettable.      (Applause.) 

The  century  covered  by  Federal  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
under  the  administration  of  the  military  engineers  has  witnessed 
many  changes  in  the  methods  of  transportation  employed  in  our 
country,  and  these  have  naturally  been  reflected  in  the  character  of 
the  works  of  improvement.  In  earlier  days  the  natural  channels  in 
our  seacoast  harbors  were  generally  sufficient  for  the  light  draft 
sailing  vessels  of  the  time,  and  there  was  not  much  work  performed 
at  their  terminals.  The  interior  rivers  of  the  country  could  not, 
however,  be  navigated  without  considerable  improvement.  Since 
these  streams  formed  the  only  highways  over  which  transport  was 
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economical  and  fairly  rapid,  the  bulk  of  our  earlier  expenditures  were 
devoted  to  their  improvement.  At  the  present  time  this  balance  has 
been  reversed.  There  are  in  the  entire  country  but  one  or  two  coast 
harbors  with  natural  channels  which  can  accommodate  the  deep- 
draft  ships  of  modern  commerce.  The  creation  and  upkeep  of  chan- 
nels in  our  principal  harbors  constitute  accordingly  the  major  item 
in  our  recent  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  Adequate  harbor 
channels  are  a  vital  necessity  to  the  country,  and  the  amount  of 
expenditure  for  their  provision  will  increase  annually  with  the  ever- 
increasing  development  in  size  of  shipping.  This  tendency  is  evi- 
denced in  the  character  of  the  new  projects  authorized  by  the  last 
River  and  Harbor  Act,  practically  all  of  which  were  projects  for 
harbor  improvement. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  modification  of  the  waterways  prob- 
lem brought  about  through  the  development  of  the  motor  boat  and 
of  barge  traffic.  The  motor  boat  has  supplanted  the  sailboat  for 
minor  traffic  along  the  coast  and,  with  the  introduction  of  barge 
traffic,  has  created  a  demand  for  protected  waterways  to  inter- 
connect the  sheltered  bays  which  are  so  prevalent  along  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  future  will  witness 
many  interesting  developments  in  this  direction.  At  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  the  motor  boat  has  greatly  increased  the  availability  of 
shallow-draft  interior  rivers  for  short-haul  traffic  and  has  opened 
possibilities  which  formerly  did  not  exist  for  them  to  serve  to  great 
advantage  as  feeders  to  the  main  lines  of  water  and  rail. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  shallow-draft  river  navigation  which 
played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  development  of  our  country 
has  now  ceased  to  form  an  economical  means  for  transportation  of 
freight  over  considerable  distances.  The  shallow-draft  rivers  are 
useful  only  for  the  short-haul  traffic  to  which  I  referred  previously. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  rivers  which  can  be  assured  throughout 
the  year  dependable  depths  sufficient  for  deep-draft  barges,  remain 
potentially  great  items  in  our  transportation  resources.  The  Monon- 
gahela,  for  example,  with  its  dependable  depth  of  eight  feet  through- 
out the  year,  carries  a  commerce  of  over  twenty-four  million  tons 
annually  at  a  remarkably  low  rate  and  is  a  necessity  to  the  industrial 
life  of  the  manufacturing  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 
When  the  locks  and  dams  of  the  Ohio  are  completed  to  afford  a 
dependable  depth  of  nine  feet  through  the  great  industrial  regions 
along  its  banks,  it  will  likewise  become  a  great  asset  and  one  might 
predict  that  it  will  play  a  part  in  our  national  transportation  system 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Rhine  in  the  industrial  development  of 
Germany.  I  emphasize  these  points,  gentlemen,  to  assure  you  that 
while  harbors  appear  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  our  energies 
we  are  no  less  cognizant  of  the  potential  importance  of  our  great 
rivers.     (Applause.) 

Our  country  has  passed  through  a  crisis  and  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  look  ahead  with  disregard  for  the  condition  of  financial  stringency 
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which  has  threatened  us.  Many  projects  of  national  importance  are 
being  left  untouched  because  of  the  present  urgent  demand  for 
economies.  We  are  not  even  maintaining  our  forces  for  national 
defense  at  the  point  which  is  considered  the  minimum  consistent  with 
security.  We  are  discontinuing  activities  which  are  essential  and 
which  must  be  resumed,  perhaps  at  greater  cost  than  that  of  present 
maintenance.  Accordingly,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  might  devote 
to  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  as  much  as  we  would  like 
or  as  much  as  would  prove  profitable  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
best  that  we  can  hope  is  that  there  will  be  an  early  resumption  of  the 
policy  of  investing,  in  the  provision  of  national  defense  and  in  projects 
for  national  development,  the  full  amounts  which  are  determined  as 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

The  present  state  of  our  appropriations  demands  of  us  the  utmost 
care  as  to  the  distribution  of  our  activities.  It  would  be  wasteful  of 
public  funds  to  scatter  our  energies  over  many  works  without  com- 
pletion of  any  one.  The  return  on  our  investments  cannot  be  realized 
until  the  works  are  completed.  The  shoalest  bar  in  a  stream  is  the 
one  that  restricts  navigation  and  a  single  uncompleted  section  of  a 
river  renders  of  little  avail  the  expenditures  made  for  completing 
the  remainder.  We  must,  therefore,  strictly  disregard  any  appeals 
to  diffuse  our  energies  and  must  concentrate  our  funds  upon  the 
completion  of  our  most  important  current  projects.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  the  allotments  of  $6,763,000  from  the  1922  River  and 
Harbor  Appropriations  made  for  pushing  work  on  the  Ohio,  are 
greater  than  those  for  all  other  rivers  together.  Similarly  because 
of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes  navigation — which  you 
well  understand — we  are  planning  for  the  completion  of  the  works 
which  are  necessary  to  the  larger  harbors  in  this  region,  such  as  the 
new  $4,000,000  project  for  Milwaukee  Harbor  which  was  authorized 
in  the  last  River  and  Harbor  Act. 

I  know  something  of  the  faithful  support  which  this  Congress  has 
given  in  the  past  to  constructive  accomplishments  of  our  Government. 
I  appreciate  your  policy  of  avoiding  consideration  of  local  aspects 
and  of  studying  only  from  the  national  viewpoint.  It  is  from  the 
national  viewpoint  that  I  speak  in  urging  your  continued  cooperation 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  business  men,  you  believe  in  in- 
surance. As  engineers  you  employ  factors  of  safety  to  protect  your 
designs  against  all  chances  of  disintegration.  In  your  present  studies 
and  discussions  I  urge  consideration  for  the  form  of  insurance  which 
requires  us  to  draft  our  peace-time  designs  with  the  view  to  building 
for  war  as  well  as  for  peace.  We  must  all  remember  that  the  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  one  while 
following  the  pursuits  of  the  other. 

This  is  not  the  first  dinner  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  I  have  attended.  I  do  not  recall  when  I  was  here  last,  Mr. 
Ambassador — but  I  think  I  have  always  come  when  I  have  been  in- 
vited. (Laughter  and  applause.)     And  I  have  never  seen  a  more  im- 
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pressive  gathering  than  the  one  tonight.  It  impresses  me  with  the 
fact  that  you  and  the  sections  of  the  country  you  represent  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  development  of  our  great 
waterways,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  the  great  influence  you  are 
able  to  exert  to  be  helpful  to  the  Government  in  solving  the  problems 
confronting  it  and  in  pointing  out,  for  the  information  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, our  needs  for  the  development  of  waterways,  presented  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  That  was  what  we  waterways  women  and  men 
may  call  a  splendid,  comprehensive  waterways  speech.  One  fine  thing 
about  it  was  the  statement  that  the  total  amount  expended  from  the 
beginning  of  time  on  the  waterways  of  the  United  States  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars.  Well,  it  may  please  you  to  know  that 
more  than  one-half  of  that  has  been  spent  since  the  organization  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  (Applause.)  There- 
fore, the  18  years  that  you  have  been  laboring  have  produced  results 
that  show  an  awakening  interest  in  this  wonderful  waterways  move- 
ment which  the  Secretary  has  shoAvn  he  has  so  well  in  hand. 

Let  General  Lansing  H.  Beach  rise  for  a  moment.  (Applause.) 
That  is  all,  General.  We  only  wanted  the  audience  to  see  who  the 
Secretary's  right  bower  is  in  this  great  work  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  expenditures  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  and  proceeding 
with  the  constructive  work. 

General  William  H.  Bixby  will  kindly  rise  to  his  feet.  (Applause.) 
All  you  have  to  do.  General,  is  to  bow.  (Laughter.) 

I  have  asked  these  two  distinguished  men  to  rise,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary,  to  show  you  all  the  types  to  which  he  referred  when 
he  spoke  of  those  picked  men  who  come  out  of  West  Point  and  who 
are  placed  in  charge  of  this  important  construction  work  throughout 
the  country.  Is  General  Black  here,  or  any  other  former  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  United  States  Army,  because  we  want  none  to  escape? 
Well,  we  have  shown  you  the  types.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of  the 
men  who  are  picked  men,  not  the  ordinary  graduates,  but  the  picked 
men,  of  this  great  institution  to  which  the  Secretary  referred.  To 
these  men  is  committed  this  great  charge  and  it  is  the  true  glory 
of  the  service  that  they  render  public  service  efficiently  and  well  and 
there  is  no  graft  in  it.  (Applause.)  That  is  the  pride  of  the  Army, 
as  it  should  be,  the  pride  of  the  Navy — and  of  the  country  as  well. 

A  very  eloquent,  persistent  United  States  Senator  was  to  have 
spoken  next,  but  a  death  has  called  him  home.  However,  a  prospec- 
tive United  States  Senator  is  here.  She  has  recently  taken  her  place 
(Laughter)  in  the  lower  House.  She  has  all  the  qualifications  of 
membership  in  the  higher  House,  because  she  wrote  the  speeches  of 
the  Senator,  the  good  man  who  passed  before  her,  and  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  her  being.  (Laughter.)  She  may  have  designs.  There 
are  some  women  who  have.  We  have  been  reading  enough  of  her  to 
know  that  she  is  disingenuous  at  least.  She  even  tells  stories  of 
what    she   presumes   to    call    her   youth,   which   was   but   yesterday. 
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(Laughter.)  Her  fables  may  not  have  been  many,  but  she  speaks  of 
them  frequently.  I  read  a  number  of  them  tonight.  How  she  got  in 
the  house  when  Father  wasn't  looking — but  we  will  not  speak  of  that. 
She  may,  if  she  will.  It  would  be  highly  entertaining.  But  here  she 
is,  the  mother  of  an  interesting  family,  capable  of  writing  speeches 
for  her  husband  if  she  would,  the  pride  of  her  State,  and  going  to  be 
the  pride  of  the  House — and  of  the  Senate  when  she  gets  there — 
the  lady  from  Illinois,  Mrs.  Huek.     (Applause.) 

Address — Mrs,  Winnifred  Mason  Huck,  Chicago,  111. 

Member-at-large   of   Congress   from    Illinois 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Toastmaster  was  not  altogether  well  informed  as  to  my  inten- 
tions about  the  Senate.  I  don't  believe  I  will  run  for  the  Senate  right 
away. 

The  Toastmaster:     I  wouldn't  commit  myself  now. 

Mrs.  Huck:  I  am  not  committing  myself,  you  will  notice;  and 
also  I  want  to  explain  something  else.  I  think  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. Now  the  village,  that  beautiful  little  village  of  which  he  is  the 
Mayor,  is  all  very  fine,  but,  speaking  of  it  as  the  first  and  foremost 
city  of  the  United  States,  I  want  to  remind  him  that  Chicago  is  still 
in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  And,  speaking  of  Chicago,  I  might 
as  well  continue  about  our  river.  One  of  the  boys  in  school  was 
asked  where  was  the  source  of  the  Chicago  River  and  how  did  it 
flow?  He  said:  "The  Chicago  River  rises  at  the  Clark  Street  Bridge 
and  flows  both  ways" — which  is  quite  the  truth,  as  our  honored 
Ambassador  already  has  explained.  So  we  know  just  what  our  short- 
comings are  there  in  the  city. 

The  honored  Secretary  of  War  and  I  have  eaten  supper  together. 
He  stands  for  war  and  I  stand  for  peace,  and,  strange  to  say,  we 
are  both  working  in  the  same  direction.  We  are  both  working  for 
the  same  thing.  About  twenty  years  ago — perhaps  it  was  longer 
than  that,  but  I  don't  think  I  will  commit  myself — about  twenty 
years  ago  I  attended  a  banquet  at  which  a  gentleman  was  invited  to 
make  some  extemporaneous  remarks.  He  arose  to  his  feet  and  ex- 
plained that  he  never  could  make  extemporaneous  remarks  without 
at  least  three  weeks'  notice,  and  then  sat  down.  Now,  twenty  years 
later,  I  have  met  the  other  extreme. 

Several  months  ago  I  started  into  politics.  Up  until  that  time  I 
had  never  made  a  public  speech  in  my  life.  My  speeches  had  all  been 
rather  private  affairs  to  the  children.  (Laughter.)  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  well  expressed  or  not,  but  that  was  the  extent  of 
my  speaking.  I  suddenly  had  to  make  addresses  in  public.  A  very 
kind  old  friend  came  to  me  and  offered  to  give  me  lessons.  I  think 
if  he  had  heard  some  of  my  speeches  there  might  have  been  some  reason 
for  him  to  offer  those  lessons,  but  he  never  had.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  telling  me  what  a  wonderful  speaker  he  was  and  what  his  sys- 
tem could  produce,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Why,  just  the  other  evening, 
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without  a  moment's  notice,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  speak  I  was 
able  to  speak  for  an  hour  and  a  half."  Don't  worry,  people;  I  didn't 
take  lessons  from  him!    (Laughter.) 

I  said  I  have  come  rather  suddenly  into  politics — or  rather  into 
public  life,  for,  privately,  I  always  was  in  politics — I  guess  it  was  in 
the  blood.  I  used  to  be  around  the  Capitol — yes,  and  I  was  even 
allowed  to  go  to  the  White  House  occasionally — when  I  wasn't  much 
more  than  six  years  old;  so  when  these  young  people  speak  of  20 
years  ago,  I  would  like  to  say  I  remember  things  32  and  34  years 
ago.  Coming  into  politics  rather  suddenly  makes  me  think  of  the 
story  of  the  man  who  looked  at  the  enormous  fish  that  had  been 
mounted  and  put  in  one  of  the  club  rooms  of  his  country  club.  He 
looked  at  it.  "Well,"  he  said,  "the  fellow  that  caught  that  -fish  was 
an  awful  liar."  I  know  just  how  that  fish  felt,  questioning  his  own 
size  and  even  his  own  existence,  for  I  sometimes  wonder  myself  how 
I  ever  was  elected,  especially  when  I  consider  the  size  of  my  district, 
with  its  six  and  a  half  million  people.  In  fact,  I  really  considered 
that  I  had  no  opponents  except  the  size  of  my  State,  although  that 
isn't  complimentary  to  three  very  important  men  who  ran  against  me. 
I  didn't  realize  how  important  they  were  until  they  counted  the  votes 
and  found  I  had  only  a  few  more  than  they  did.  (Laughter.)  I  shall 
know  better  next  time. 

Coming  to  Congress  as  I  have,  I  come  perhaps  in  a  different  way 
than  any  other  woman  thus  far.  For  instance,  Miss  Robertson  rep- 
resents— Miss  Robertson,  the  other  woman  now  in  Congress — repre- 
sents a  district  of  men,  women  and  children.  She  must  remember 
those  men  as  well  as  the  women.  I  came  from  the  State-at-large. 
There  are  25  districts.  Each  one  of  those  districts  has  sent  a  man, 
and  then  also  has  sent  another  man  from  "at-large,"  and  now  they 
have  let  me  come  to  be  at  large.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  so 
it  is  my  special  privilege — under  the  circumstance,  that  there  are  so 
many  men  from  Illinois — it  is  my  special  privilege  to  represent  the 
women;  at  least  I  am  going  to  hold  to  my  woman's  point  of  view. 

And  now,  what  does  the  woman's  point  of  view  have  to  do  with 
rivers  and  harbors?  My  friends,  they  are  rather  close,  these  two 
things  are.  I  have  a  mission  here;  politics  is  but  my  opportunity  to 
express  it.  My  mission  is  to  work  for  World  Peace,  and  it  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  I  desire  to  reduce  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
We  should  not  interfere  with  things  like  that.  There  are  many  angles 
from  which  to  work  for  World  Peace.  One  of  them  is  to  develop 
this  country,  make  this  country  not  only  a  power  one  way,  but  a 
power  in  every  possible  way.  However,  I  do  believe  that  most  of 
that  power  should  be  in  commerce,  finance  and  manufacturing.  The 
Army  and  Navy  are  all  right.  I  have  no  objections  to  them.  They 
are  institutions.  I  will  not  interfere  with  them.  I  suppose  some- 
body will  say,  "I  would  like  to  see  her  try."  (Laughter.)  I  am  not 
going  to  try.  They  will  go  down  gradually  as  we  become  educated 
to  the  point  where  we  do  not  need  wars. 
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I  voted  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill.  (Applause.)  I  voted  for 
at — Oh,  yes,  I  had  lots  of  people  inviting-  me  not  to  vote  for  it — so 
^ive  me  a  little  credit  for  that.  I  voted  for  it  from  my  personal, 
■woman's  point  of  view.  We  are  novi^  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
We  can  impress  other  countries  more  effectively  by  our  wealth  than 
hy  our  high  moral  standard,  and  for  that  reason  I  want  to  see  this 
•country  wealthy  in  every  way.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  as  a 
Nation  will  hold  our  heads  better  if  our  wealth  and  our  strength  are 
in  commerce  rather  than  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  so  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  to  increase  the  Army  and  Navy  very  much.  I  am  just  going 
to  leave  them  alone.  (Laughter.)  Then  when  we  have  better  facili- 
ties in  this  country  for  commerce,  we  are  going  to  be  just  that  much 
stronger.  We  are  going  to  be  just  that  much  bigger  in  this  program 
ior  World  Peace.  So  I  think,  even  though  my  time  in  Congress  now 
is  short,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  I  ever  do  get  into  the  Senate, 
you  can  depend  upon  me,  from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  think  I  always 
will  hold  to  this  point  of  view,  to  further  anything  and  everything 
that  will  develop  our  rivers  and  harbors.     Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  The  lady  from  Illinois  says  that  she  sometimes 
wonders  how  she  got  into  Congress.  There  is  a  fine  old  Congressional 
story  about  that,  which  may  be  recalled  by  the  Secretary;  surely  by 
the  next  speaker.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  wonder  how 
they  get  into  Congress,  but  the  lady  from  Illinois  will  find,  after  she 
has  been  there  about  three  months,  that  she  will  wonder  how  the 
others  got  there.   (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  I  am  taking  very  great  delight  in  presenting  the  next  speaker, 
because,  when  it  comes  to  force,  fire  and  eloquence  upon  the  subject 
of  waterways,  he  probably  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  group  who 
are  capable  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
great  work  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  he 
inspired  many  others  to  join  in  that  work,  and  he  told  them  that 
if  they  wanted  to  rise  in  Congress,  or  even  hoped  some  day  to  become 
the  Mayor  of  a  great  city  like  Chicago,  which,  we  now  understand, 
is  represented  at  large  and  therefore  must  be  included  in  any  de- 
fense that  is  made  by  way  of  attack  on  any  other  city,  that  if  any 
one  wanted  to  become  the  Mayor  of  a  city  he  had  better  follow  the 
waterways  cause.  It  worked  well  in  this  case,  because,  when  the 
gentleman  became  President  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
he  was  but  a  tariff  Democrat  from  Louisiana  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Now  he  is  United  States  Senator  and  among  those 
advocating  ship  subsidy.  I  present  to  you  one  who  is  inured  to  the 
business  of  waterway  propaganda  and  whose  great  work  is  very 
largely  responsible  for  that  increase  in  appropriations  which  the 
Secretary  inadvertently  referred  to  when  he  said  we  had  spent  over 
a  billion  dollars  since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation's  history,  whereas 
more  than  half  of  it  has  been  spent  since  the  time  of  Ransdell.  I 
present  to  you  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  former 
President  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Joseph  E.  Ransdell, 
(Applause,  all  standing.) 
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Address — Hon.  Joseph  E,  Ransdell 

U.   S.   Senator  from    Louisiana 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  e/vening,  though  I  was  very  sorry 
when  told  about  two  o'clock  today  that  I  would  have  to  take  the  place 
of  Senator  Reed.  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  that  you  were  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  speech  from  me  tonight.  I  had  anticipated  hearing  a 
very  eloquent  address  from  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  have  no 
prepared  address  and  will  have  to  talk  somewhat  at  random. 

Permit  me  to  start  by  telling  you  the  story  of  a  young  schoolmarm 
down  in  my  State  who  recently  gave  her  boys  this  sentence  to  punctu- 
ate: "Mary  Ann,  wearing  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  crossed  over  the  street 
on  a  muddy  day,  displaying  a  pretty  ankle."  One  of  the  boys  said 
there  should  be  a  comma  after  street;  another  said  no,  there  should 
be  a  semicolon  after  shoes;  and  then  a  little  fellow  with  red  hair, 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room,  said:  "Oh  teacher,  teacher!  Pve  got 
it."  She  said:  "Johnnie,  how  would  you  punctuate  that  sentence?" 
"Why,"  said  he,  "I  would  make  a  dash  after  Mary  Ann."     (Laughter.) 

Without  further  introduction,  I  will  dash  into  my  subject  by  thank- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Weeks,  for  the  very  encouraging  words 
which  he,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  our  Government  charged 
w^th  expenditures  for  rivers  and  harbors,  has  given  us  this  evening. 
I  thank  you  especially,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  good  words  about 
the  navigation  interests  of  the  great  Mississippi  River,  on  whose 
banks  I  reside,  and  about  flood  control  on  that  mighty  stream.  We 
are  trying  out  now  a  systematic  Government  experiment  in  water 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  very  encouraging,  I  am 
assured  by  those  in  charge  of  it,  that  it  is  a  success.  Doubtless,  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  agree  that  it  is  succeeding  so  far.  If  we  can  make  a 
real  success  of  the  operation  of  boats  on  the  Mississippi  under  the 
Government,  surely,  if  many  of  us  are  right  in  the  theory  we  have 
had  so  long,  and  to  which  I  give  my  adherence,  that  anything  the 
Government  does  successfully  can  be  done  much  better  by  private 
persons,  then  we  are  going  to  operate  boats  very  successfully  again 
on  the  waterways  of  this  country.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary  told  us  about  the  expenditures  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Government  on  the  waterways  of  America — the  rivers,  canals, 
lakes,  harbors,  all  the  waterways  of  this  great  nation — of  about  a 
billion  dollars  in  over  a  hundred  years.  Did  you  notice  he  refrained 
from  stating  that,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  this  country  (State 
and  Nation)  has  expended  about  two  billion  dollars  on  its  highways? 
Neither  did  he  tell  us  we  had  donated  to  our  railroads  about  as  much 
land  as  the  total  area  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  which  was  worth 
even  when  given  to  them,  according  to  the  best  figures  available, 
between  five  and  ten  billion  dollars.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Secretary,  not 
only  have  we  been  spending  some  money  on  the  waterways  of  the 
nation    for    purposes    of    aiding    transportation,   but    we    have    been 
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spending  it  very  lavishly  on  the  highways  and  the  railways,  the  other 
two  great  agencies  of  transportation. 

I  was  delighted,  in  listening  to  Mrs.  Huck  a  few  moments  ago,  to 
hear  her  say  she  voted  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill.  (Applause.) 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  speak  of  four  agencies  of  transportation, 
perhaps  five.  General  Beach  would  put  it  five,  including  electrical 
transmission.  First,  the  highways,  with  the  trucks  and  automobiles 
carrying  vast  quantities  of  freight  and  passengers  as  they  do  today. 
Second,  the  waterways,  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  boats  carrying 
an  enormous  tonnage.  Why,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  little 
stream  down  in  Louisiana  known  as  Bayou  Terrebonne,  that  a  good 
athlete  can  almost  jump  across,  and  there  are  a  thousand  boats  on 
it.  This  statement  is  hard  to  believe,  but  I  am  assured  by  reliable 
men  it  is  true.  Third,  the  railways  which  carry  an  immense  commerce 
and  have  the  greatest  mileage  of  any  country  on  earth.  And  then 
I  would  name  the  ocean  vessels  which  traverse  the  great  seas  that 
connect  us  with  all  the  world.  Ocean  transportation  is  properly  the 
fourth  agency,  and  I  would  like  to  see  our  commerce  on  the  seas 
carried  in  American  vessels  just  as  we  carry  it  on  the  highways,  the 
internal  waterways,  and  the  railways,  in  American  autos,  American 
boats,  and  American  railway  cars.  Why  not  carry  American  goods 
and  people  on  the  ocean,  my  friends,  in  American  ships?     (Applause.) 

I  promised  myself  not  to  make  you  a  ship  subsidy  speech,  but 
Brother  Hamp  Moore  has  introduced  me  as  a  "ship-subsidy  Demo- 
crat." Brother  Moore,  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  don't  you  know  that 
this  mighty  fleet  which  cost  the  nation  over  three  billion  dollars  is  a 
Democratic  asset?  That  fleet  was  built  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
in  the  White  House.  (Applause.)  Our  ships  are  a  Democratic  asset. 
In  the  early  stages  of  this  Government,  long  before  we  knew  there 
was  going  to  be  a  Republican  Party — it  hadn't  been  heard  of  then — 
the  Democrats  were  helping  shipping  in  every  imaginable  way.  InJ 
those  days  we  were  carrying  in  our  own  ships,  under  our  own  flag,  on 
every  sea  of  the  world,  90  per  cent  of  our  commerce,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  commerce  of  other  lands.  We  are  just  getting  back  to  where 
the  nation  started,  and  I  am  glad  to  assist  my  Republican  friends, 
who  seem  to  have  more  wisdom  in  regard  to  shipping  now  than  most 
of  the  Democrats.  I  am  glad  to  help  them  build  our  Merchant 
Marine.     (Applause.) 

But  I  wish  to  talk  about  internal  water  transportation.  The 
waterway  possibilities  of  this  country  are  simply  incalculable.  Did 
you  ever  think  about  them?  Did  you  ever  visualize  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  all  the  way  down  to  Florida,  taking  in  among 
other  things  the  great  Cape  Cod  Canal  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  is  stirring  up  so  much  interest  now;  the  deep  water  cut  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays;  the  great  link  between 
Norfolk  and  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina;  on  down  to  Florida; 
across  Florida;  on  to  Alabama;  across  Mississippi;  along  the  coasts 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas;  and  on  to  the  Rio  Grande?     Thousands  of 
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miles  of  canals,  my  friends,  literally  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  connect- 
ing innumerable  splendid  rivers  and  streams  which  empty  into  the 
ocean  and  into  the  Gulf,  but  haven't  deep  enough  water  over  the  bars 
at  their  mouths  to  permit  the  passage  of  ships.  They  must  be  con- 
nected together  by  these  canals.  It  is  a  wonderful  conception  of  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  Miller,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  and  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  Association!     (Applause.) 

Then  let  us  go  to  the  Great  Lakes.  They  form  the  finest  body  of 
inland  water  anywhere  on  earth,  literally  five  inland  seas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  told  us  in  eloquent  language  about  what  the  building  of 
the  Flagler  Road  had  done  for  Florida.  Let  me  remind  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes  section  was 
due  to  connecting  all  of  those  lakes  by  canals,  due  largely  to  the  great 
locks  and  dams  through  the  St.  Marys  River,  to  the  connection  of 
Ontario  and  Erie  by  the  Welland  Canal,  to  the  deepending  of  the 
Detroit  River  and  of  the  lake  harbors;  and  there  is  no  more  magnifi- 
cent development  anywhere  in  America,  or  in  the  world,  than  on 
these  Great  Lakes.     (Applause.) 

The  people  out  there,  my  friends,  think  they  are  entitled  to  have 
oceangoing  vessels  pass  up  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  a 
channel  deepened  to  30  feet,  through  an  enlarged  Welland  Canal,  h 
greater  Detroit  River,  a  deeper  St.  Marys  Canal,  so  that  ocean  vessels 
may  go  directly  to  Duluth  and  Chicago  without  ever  breaking  bulk 
and  return  to  the  Old  World  loaded  with  the  commerce  of  the  in- 
terior of  our  nation,  1,500  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  That  is  a  great 
conception,  and  acting  on  the  theory  I  have  always  acted  on,  that 
there  is  glory  enough  in  this  great  country  of  ours  for  everyone  and 
business  enough  for  everything,  I  stand  for  that  30-foot  waterway. 
(Applause.) 

Then  the  Secretary  told  you  about  the  magic  development  in  the 
Pittsburgh  neighborhood.  My  friends,  you  can  hardly  conceive  what 
the  commerce  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  means.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittsburgh  district  there  is  more 
actual  tonnage  than  the  combined  commerce  of  five  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world — more  than  London,  Liverpool,  New  York,  Ant- 
werp and  Hong  Kong — and  I  believe  it  is  literally  true,  for  there  is 
a  colossal  volume  of  business  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity, 
composed  largely  of  coal,  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  and  the  products 
thereof,  and  that  great  commerce  is  today  locked  in,  landlocked.  It 
cannot  get  out  except  by  paying  a  heavy  tribute  to  railroads. 

Why  should  not  the  Ohio  River  long  ago  have  been  improved? 
Why  should  it  not  have  been  given  a  depth  of  at  least  nine  feet  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo?  Well  do  I  remember  when  the  rebirth  of  this 
organization  took  place  in  June,  1905.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  were  on  a  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  on  the 
Queen  City.  We  were  personally  examining  that  great  section.  It 
was  a  marvelous  trip.    That  was  17  years  ago.    The  work  of  improv- 
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ing  the  river  had  been  undertaken  in  1874.  Up  to  1905  very  little 
progress  had  been  made.  During  the  last  17  years  much  has  been 
done,  but  the  project  is  still  very  far  from  completion.  Mr.  Secretary, 
you  cannot  undertake  better  works  than  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  for  navigation  and  flood  control,  and  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  (Applause)  so  the  great 
commerce  of  that  stream  can  go  down  it  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
time  is  appropriate  now,  and  there  should  be  no  further  delay. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  Barnes,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  big  canal  from 
Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  River,  that  it  is  actually  under  way.  The 
work  is  in  progress.  He  fully  expects  to  have  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
connected  by  a  waterway  of  at  least  nine  feet  within  four  years. 
(Applause.)  Why  not  have  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  all  connected  by  waterways  of  at  least 
nine  feet  within  four  years?  (Applause.)  That  is  something  practical. 
That  is  something  businesslike.  Then  we  should  extend  these  great 
waterways  up  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  wonderful  country 
up  there,  with  marvelous  possibilities,  and  the  cost  will  not  be  very 
great.  Nor  must  we  neglect  the  mighty  Missouri.  At  least  as  far 
as  Omaha  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement  and  a  wonderful  com- 
merce. Do  not  overlook  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland.  They  are 
fine  streams.  Do  not  neglect  the  Arkansas.  Down  in  my  own  State 
are  the  Red  and  the  Ouachita,  both  great  streams,  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Do  not  undertake  them  all  at  once.  I  do  not  advocate 
that.  I  do  advocate,  however,  completing  the  main  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  up  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Ohio  up  to  Pittsburgh  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  should  be  done  promptly.  It  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
forever. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  this 
evening  about  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  No  one  admires  that 
Corps  more  than  I  do.  No  one  is  more  willing  to  follow  them  than 
I  myself.  Last  spring  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  ascer- 
tained, after  a  very  careful  study,  that  the  waterways  of  this  nation 
needed  about  $43,000,000,  and  he  said  so  to  those  who  asked  him 
about  it.  The  Budget  Committee  of  the  Government  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $27,000,000,  but  Congress  called  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army.  Congress  ascertained  that  $43,000,000  were 
necessary  and  not  a  dollar  less  would  suffice,  and  Congress  gave 
$43,000,000,  and  I  glory  in  its  action.     (Applause.) 

Congress  is  now  in  session.  The  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  with 
the  same  splendid  men,  with  General  Lansing  H.  Beach  at  its  head 
(Applause),  wants  $57,000,000.  He  says  $57,000,000  are  needed  zo 
carry  on  properly  the  work  on  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  this,  the 
greatest  nation  in  all  the  world;  that  it  would  be  businesslike  to  give 
us  the  $57,000,000 — and  the  Budget  Committee  again  says  $27,000,000. 
Friends,  what  are  you  representatives  of  all  this  Nation  going  to 
say  to  your  Senators  and  your  Representatives  in  Congress  about 
this   discrepancy  between   the   Budget  Committee   and   the   Chief   of 
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Engineers?  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  going  to  say,  "You  did  well 
when  you  raised  the  last  estimate  to  $43,000,000  and  you  will  do 
better  if  you  will  raise  the  present  estimate  to  $57,000,000  as  de- 
manded by  the  Engineers."  (Applause.)  I  have  been  in  Congress 
nearly  24  years,  14  in  the  House  and  10  in  the  Senate,  and  I  know 
that  if  you  people  get  behind  your  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
insist  that  they  must  give  you  what  the  Engineers  say  can  be  spent 
with  good  results.  Congress  will  give  it.  That  is  the  proper  thing 
for  you  to  do.  It  is  what  this  association  was  organized  for.  I  beg 
of  you  to  be  practical  men  and  women,  and  go  right  after  this  appro- 
priation of  $57,000,000  you  wish  so  much.  If  so,  I  prophesy  you  are 
going  to  get  it,  and  if  you  don't  quite  get  the  full  sum  you  will  almost 
get  it.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  Captain  Rodgers,  you  come  from  the  great  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  Do  you  fully  indorse  all  that  Senator  Ransdell  said 
about  the  wonderful  tonnage  that  exceeds  that  of  the  five  greatest 
cities  in  the  world? 

Capt.  Rodgers:  All  true. 

The  Toastmaster:  All  true!  Nobody  from  Pittsburgh  will  deny 
it.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  speech  is  about  to  be  delivered  which 
I  understand  is  wholly  extemporaneous  but  which  will  keep  you 
thinking  until  morning  and  thereafter  until  the  next  Convention.  But 
before  that  speech  is  delivered,  and  it  is  to  be  the  grand  finale,  the 
benediction,  the  glorious  closing  of  a  perfect  day,  we  will  have  some 
music,  as  suggested  by  the  musically  inclined  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, from  the  Capital  City  Quartette.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Thompson 
will  kindly  rise.  Mr.  Thompson,  do  you  intend  to  sing  or  will  you  let 
the  Quartette  do  it? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  let  the  Quartette  do  it.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Toastmaster 


The  ToASTMASTEHi :  You  were  not  expected  to  make  a  speech;  if  you 
want  to  sing,  all  right.  Quick,  Quartette!  We  may  have  trouble  if 
you  don't  start  soon!     (Laughter.)      (The  Quartette  then  sang.) 

The  Toastmaster:  Mr.  Secretary  Weeks  remarked  a  little  while 
ago  that  there  was  no  joke  as  good  as  the  old  joke,  which  reminds  us 
of  those  two  or  three  men  who  were  attending  a  funeral,  one  of  whom 
said  to  the  other  as  the  choir  ceased  singing,  "A  beautiful  hymn, 
wasn't  it?"  "It  surely  was."  "Yes,  the  corpse  wrote  it."  (Laughter.) 
"Waterways"  Thompson  will  have  a  chance  to  come  in  later  if  you 
desire  to  hear  him  sing  or  speak.  I  think  it  is  time  we  gave  him  a 
hand  anyhow,  because  he  works  hard  for  this  association.  (Ap- 
plause.)    What  is  it  now,  a  song  or  a  speech? 

Secretary  Thompson:  I  haven't  any  music  here,  Mr.  Toastmaster. 

The  ToASTMASTEai :  That  is  very  unfortunate,  because  we  all  came 
from  long  distances  to  hear  this  song.  Mr.  Thompson  will  now  sing. 
(Laughter.) 
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Secretary  Thompson:  You  can't  bluff  me.  (Applause.)  I  will 
sing  you  a  partly  finished  song  in  honor  of  my  native  State  of  Indiana. 
Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  piano,  I  will  have  to 
sit  with  my  back  to  you  while  I  play. 

The  Toastmaster  :  Are  the  delegates  from  Indiana  satisfied?  All 
in  favor  say  "Aye."  The  "Ayes"  have  it.  (Thereupon  Secretary 
Thompson,  after  one  false  start,  sang  "My  Happy  Hoosier  Home.") 
(Applause,  long  continued,  all  standing.) 

The  Toastmaster:  That  will  be  compensation  for  the  next  year. 
(Laughter.)  The  author  disclaims  the  first  verse  as  sung,  but  claims 
full  credit  for  the  second.  Major  W.  W.  Williamson,  of  Savannah, 
kindly  rise.     Major,  how  would  that  go  down  in   Georgia? 

Major  Williamson:  Fine, 

The  Toastmaster:  All  in  favor  of  our  Secretary  singing  at  the 
next  Convention  will  say  "Aye."  Mr.  Thompson,  you  are  engaged  for 
the  next  Convention.  (Laughter.)  Really  it  was  fine  while  it  lasted. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  songs  we  have  ever  had  at  these  very  interesting 
proceedings,  which  sometimes  get  prosaic  without  song. 

Mrs.  Huck  indicated  that  she  didn't  quite  know  how  she  got  into 
Congress  and  the  Chair  indicated  that  there  were  others,  as  she  would 
find  out  in  due  course,  but  they  do  go  in  from  Mississippi — strong 
men  from  Mississippi,  backed  by  splendid  women,  and  they  come  with 
high  ideals.  They  come  from  the  cotton  fields  and  they  come  from 
the  colleges,  and  they  have  peculiar  notions  of  their  own  which  they 
are  amply  able,  with  their  silvery  tongues,  to  depict  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  And  we  always  welcome  them  there  because  we  see  the 
average  Mississippian  not  only  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  a 
statesman.  Now  we  have  educators  coming  from  Mississippi  and 
that  pleases  us  all  the  more  because  one  or  two  educators  who  have 
recently  come  into  Congress,  like  one  from  Ohio,  have  gone  up  by 
persistence  into  the  Senate  and  may  have  higher  ambitions.  We  do 
not  know.  But  great  men,  like  great  oaks,  spring  from  small  begin- 
nings. They  spring  into  prominence  sometimes  because  of  their 
native  wit  and  ability.  Proctor  Knott  made  Duluth  famous  in  one 
speech.  John  Allen  put  Tupelo  on  the  map — and  he  came  from 
Mississippi.  Young  Adam  Bede  spread  himself  all  over  Minnesota. 
He  claims  a  large  section  of  the  United  States  this  night. 

Now  we  have  heard  much  of  a  newcomer  and  we  have  been  wait- 
ing long,  yea,  many  moons,  to  have  a  few  kind  words  from  this  dis- 
tinguished Representative.  He  is  here  to  put  Blue  Mountain  on  the 
map.  There  is  no  other  mountain  worth  mentioning  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  Blue  Mountain  is  everything  and  will  be  more  in  the 
course  of  time  and,  in  order  that  we  may  hear  about  it  now,  and 
about  such  other  things  as  he  may  have  in  mind  towards  this  onward 
and  upward  career  that  we  predict  for  him,  we  present  the  Honorable 
Bill  G.  Lowrey.  He  himself  describes  himself  as  not  only  the  faculty 
and  the  Vice-President,  but  the  President  of  Blue  Mountain  College, 
Mississippi.     The  gentleman  from  Mississippi!      (Applause.) 
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Address — Hon.   Bill    G.    Lowrey 

Representative    in    Congress    from    Mississippi 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests,  and  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen: 

I  didn't  think  I  would  ever  come  to  this.  (Laughter.)  And  I  do 
not  know  why  I  am  here.  Possibly,  as  Bob  Burdett  said  about  the 
poor  relative  at  the  supper,  "just  to  fill  up."  (Laughter.)  But  I 
am  here  by  order.  I  was  instructed  to  be  here.  Like  the  fellow,  you 
know,  who  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  or  respond  to  a  toast  at 
his  own  wedding  feast,  and  he  stepped  forward  nervously  and  some- 
what embarrassed,  stumbled  around  and  looked  foolish,  laid  his  hand 
awkwardly  on  the  shoulder  of  his  bride,  and  said,  "Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  thing  was  kind  o'  thrust  on  me." 
(Laughter.)  But  anyway  I  am  here  and  I  am  glad  I  am.  And  I 
have  no  apologies  to  make.  Like  the  girl  who  was  being  led  to  the 
altar,  poor  thing,  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  somebody  asked 
her,  "How  do  you  feel?"  And  she  said,  "I  feel  like  it  is  good  to 
be  here."     (Laughter.) 

I  used  to  have  an  old  friend  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  from  which  my 
fair  and  brilliant  colleague  hails,  who  was  pastor  of  a  great  church. 
I  don't  suppose  any  of  you  would  ever  suspect  that  a  politician  ever 
had  a  preacher  friend,  but  I  am  a  rare  kind  of  a  politician.  I,  at  least, 
rear  more  than  most  politicians  do.  My  old  preacher  friend  was 
reared  down  in  Virginia  before  the  war  and  played  as  a  barefoot 
boy  with  the  little  negroes — as  all  good  old-time  southern  boys  used 
to  love  to  do — and  he  had  a  visit  in  Chicago  from  an  old  negro  friend 
of  his  down  in  Virginia.  The  old  negro  was  a  preacher  and  was 
really  trying  to  do  something  for  his  people  and  had  gone  to  Chicago 
to  try  to  raise  some  money  for  a  mission  school.  My  friend,  the 
distinguished  pastor,  introduced  the  old  negro  to  his  congregation 
and  said,  "This  is  a  colored  friend  of  mine  from  down  in  Virginia. 
I  have  known  him  from  his  boyhood.  I  know  him  to  be  a  good  man 
and  a  man  that  is  honestly  trying  to  help  his  people  down  there  in 
the  South.  I  want  my  congregation  to  know  that  I  shall  very  cor- 
dially appreciate  anything  they  may  do  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  let  this  colored  brother  talk  to  you 
and  tell  you  in  his  own  way  about  his  work  and  then  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  ushers  to  pass  the  contribution  plate  and  we  will  appreciate 
anything  you  see  fit  to  do." 

The  old  negro  stepped  forward  and  spoke  in  his  good,  old-time, 
catchy,  Southern  negro  way  that  nobody  can  just  exactly  appreciate 
except  a  man  raised  with  him  in  the  old  South.  After  he  had  finished 
his  speech,  the  ushers  passed  the  plates  and  the  checks  and  coins  and 
bills  rained  into  the  plates  until  they  came  back  loaded  and  were 
placed  on  the  table;  and  then  my  friend,  the  preacher,  said,  "We 
will  now  rise  and  be  dismissed  with  a  word  of  prayer,  led  by  our 
colored  brother."  The  old  negro  stepped  forward  in  a  very  humble 
way,  bowed  his  head  and  said,  "Oh,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  thy  poor 
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servant,  for  Thou  knovi^est  he  was  never  in  such  good  company  before." 
(Laughter.)  Them's  my  sentiments,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  here. 
(More  laughter  and  applause.) 

I  will  go  further  and  say  I  have  spent  no  time  repenting  for  the 
devilment  I  did  when  I  quit  school  work  and  went  into  politics.  I 
had  taught  girls  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  had  under- 
taken to  preside  over  a  college  of  500  and  more  girls — and  I  turned 
prematurely  gray.  (Laughter.)  Some  of  you  fellows  know  how  one 
girl  has  turned  you  gray  very  rapidly,  and  some  of  you,  with  due 
apologies  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  if  you  haven't  turned 
gray,  have  turned  bald,  and  we  will  not  ask  any  foolish  questions  as 
to  how  it  happened. 

Yes,  I  am  a  pedagogue,  an  old-time  school  teacher  broken  into 
politics.  And  yet  a  man  of  my  learning,  a  man  of  my  distinction, 
a  man  of  my  splendid  achievement  (Laughter)  and  my  splendid 
personal  appearance  (Laughter)  and  my  brilliant  oratory  (More 
laughter)  was  asked  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  talk  to  you  folks  for 
about  ten  minutes — and  to  talk  foolishness!  (Laughter.)  I  don't 
know  why  your  distinguished  President  should  have  made  a  request 
of  that  kind  unless  he  just  likes  foolishness  better  than  he  likes  sense 
anyway.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  really,  I  am  not  the  Lowi^ey  that  talks  the  foolishness.  I  am 
Bill  Lowrey,  and  the  fellow  that  talks  the  foolishness  is  a  brother  of 
mine,  Booth  Lowrey.  He  makes  his  living  talking  foolishness,  and  I 
talk  sense — and  they  pay  him  fifty  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  a 
night,  and  I  can  hardly  get  them  to  hear  me  free!  (Laughter.)  And 
since  foolishness  pays  better  than  sense,  and  since  you  people  seem 
to  like  it  better  than  you  like  the  sense  (Laughter)  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  my  friend,  the  President,  for  giving  me  permission  to  talk 
foolishness.  I  don't  know  why  he  did  it.  I  am  sure  that  he  must 
have  known  that  it  would  be  late — in  fact,  I  had  rather  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  deliver  you  an  oration  on  "America's  New  Day" 
(Laughter),  but  America's  new  day  will  be  here  in  less  than  an  hour 
now  and  you  will  see  it  for  yourselves.     (Applause.) 

And  that  would  hardly  be  appropriate.  As  the  old  negro  preacher 
down  in  Mississippi  said  about  the  church  members  that  signed  the 
petition  for  the  saloon  in  the  village,  "Brudders,  I  see  some  of  you 
has  got  your  names  on  the  church  books  and  likewise  on  the  liquor 
petition."  He  said,  "That  won't  do,  brudders;  that  don't  paralyze." 
(Laughter.)  Well,  I  guess  it  wouldn't  "paralyze"  to  make  you  a 
speech  on  "America's  New  Day,"  and  I  suppose,  anyway,  that  the 
gentleman  knew  it  would  be  late  and  so  he  asked  me  to  talk  about 
ten  minutes.  I  think  he  could  have  gotten  brevity  a  good  deal  easier — 
and  really  in  a  more  artistic  and  delicate  way  than  that — if,  instead 
of  asking  me  to  talk  foolishness,  he  had  asked  me  to  talk  sense.  That 
would  not  have  taken  me  more  than  five  minutes.  (Applause.)  I 
could  have  told  all  I  know  in  that  time.  (Applause.)  But,  then, 
it  would  have  taken  you  folks  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  comprehend 
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it  anyway.  (Applause.)  So  I  do  not  know  that  much  would  have 
been  gained. 

But  my  fair  and  brilliant  colleague  sitting  by  me  agreed  today 
up  at  the  House — that  is,  when  we  found  we  were  to  speak  from  the 
same  platform — that  I  would  talk  the  foolishness  and  she  would  talk 
the  sense.  She  has  done  her  part  well.  She  has  talked  some  foolish- 
ness, but  her  foolishness  has  more  sense  in  it  than  the  rest  of  these 
folks  had  in  their  sense.     (Laughter.) 

Really,  I  ought  to  close  this  rash  talk.  Two  or  three  of  the  gentle- 
men— two  gentlemen  on  the  platform — have  apologized  for  their 
voices.  I  do  not  apologize  for  mine.  In  fact  my  voice  is  better 
adapted  to  the  exercise  that  we  indulged  in  around  these  tables  before 
the  speaking  began  than  it  is  to  public  speaking;  but  I  am  reminded 
of  the  German — with  apologies  to  the  French  Ambassador — who  was 
introducing  the  lady  that  was  going  to  sing,  and  he  said,  "The  madam 
will  not  sing  tonight  just  as  good  as  she  usually  sings.  She  is  a  little 
horse" — and  they  laughed  because  he  said  she  was  a  little  horse;  and 
he  said,  "Oh,  you  do  not  understand  my  English.  I  did  not  mean  she 
is  a  little  horse,  I  meant  she  has  caught  a  little  colt."     (Applause.) 

Really,  I  rather  think,  my  friend  the  President  had  in  mind  just 
to  close  this  hour  of  service  with  a  little  chastisement  for  you  folks. 
We  have  an  old  book  at  our  house.  It  belongs  to  my  wife  and  she  lets 
me  read  it  sometimes.  It  is  a  book  that  is  very  much  prized  and  very 
much  read  and  studied  and  meditated  upon  by  Congressmen,  lawyers, 
real  estate  and  insurance  men,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  other  men 
eminent  for  their  piety.  I  read  a  beautiful  little  story  in  that  book 
about  an  unjust  judge  that  lived  in  a  certain  city  and  he  had  grown 
so  wicked  that  he  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  man.  He  had 
partaken  in  some  way  of  the  qualities  of  some  American  judges  in  his 
oriental  day.  But  when  a  woman  got  in  behind  him  he  came  across. 
(Laughter.)  There  are  lots  of  interesting  things  in  that  old  book. 
I  commend  it  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  think  you  ought  to  read  it  mora. 
Among  other  things,  it  says,  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth," 
and  I  think  we  all  believe  that.  We  all  accept  that.  We  all  observe 
how  men,  as  they  go  along  in  life  and  become  prosperous  or  some- 
thing else  as  desperate  happens  to  them,  how  they  sometimes  begin 
to  forget  the  path  of  rectitude  and  begin  to  wander  a  little  in  the  for- 
bidden paths,  and  then  there  comes  a  reckoning,  a  chastisement.  Per- 
haps the  man  has  reached  middle  age  and  has  grown  daughters  and 
the  first  thing  he  knows,  in  the  midst  of  his  gay  and  forgetful  life, 
there  crashes  into  his  home  a  son-in-law  (Laughter) — and  he  knows 
that  the  chastening  hand  has  begun  to  deal  with  him.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  is  a  young  man — and  a  young  man  needs  more  chastisement — and 
there  comes  to  him  both  a  wife  and  a  mother-in-law. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  say,  some  time  ago,  that  he  went  to  sleep  one 
night  and  dreamed  that  his  aunt  was  dead,  and  the  next  day  he 
received  news  that  his  aunt  was  dead.  He  said  the  next  night  he 
ti'ied  it  on  his  mother-in-law,  but  it  did  not  work.      (Laughter.) 
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A  certain  negro  was  talking-  to  his  chum,  talking  his  heart  out,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  voice,  he  said,  "Ah  has  lost  my  mother-in-law.  Ah 
has  lost  my  mother-in-law;  it  sure  is  hard  to  lose  your  mother-in-law." 
His  chum  said,  "Yas,  suh;  yas,  suh;  sometimes  it  is  mighty  nigh 
impossible."     (Laughter.) 

Sometimes  it  is  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  the  charm  of  her 
womanhood  and  she  begins  to  grow  a  little  frivolous  and  a  little  for- 
getful of  the  higher  and  better  things  and  the  chastisement  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  husband.  You  know  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  that 
a  good  woman  sometimes  prays  for  patience  and  the  Lord  sends  her 
a  red-headed  Irish  cook  and  she  doesn't  recognize  the  answer  to  her 
prayer,  (Laughter.)  Sometimes  a  young  woman  doesn't  immedi- 
ately recognize  the  blessing  that  has  come  and  doesn't  recognize  that 
it  is  a  chastisement;  she  feels  happy  and  joyous,  but  in  a  short  while 
he  begins  to  become  an  unspeakable  care.  She  has  to  feed  him  and 
curry  him,  trot  him  and  pace  him  around  in  training.  She  works  per- 
haps twenty  years  at  the  job  with  great  faithfulness  and  concentra- 
tion, and  just  as  she  thinks  her  prospects  are  ripening,  just  as  she 
thinks  that  she  has  made  a  gentleman  of  him,  she  is  called  to  her 
well-earned  reward — and  less  than  six  months  afterwards  along 
comes  a  fluffy-haired  girl  and  in  ten  minutes  makes  a  fool  of  him 
and  spoils  her  work  of  a  lifetime. 

But  these  chastisements  come  in  life,  and  I  think  that  our  friend 
did  learn  that  folks  need  a  little  chastening,  and  so  he  told  me  to 
talk  foolishness  to  you  folks  for  ten  minutes.  I  think  I  have  talked 
that  long,  and  I  know  I  have  succeeded  in  talking  the  foolishness. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  discussed  waterways  or  water  in  some  form. 
With  the  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  Volstead  Law — and,  by 
the  way,  I  am  a  prohibitionist  to  my  heart's  core — with  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  with  the  Volstead  Law,  there  isn't  much  left  to 
talk  about  but  water;  but  I  haven't  time  to  make  a  water  speech  now. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  story  about  the  little  boy  that  wrote  the 
essay  about  the  mule?  He  said,  "Mules  is  very  useful  .animals.  A 
mule  has  got  two  long  ears  and  a  mule  has  got  four  long  legs,  one  on 
each  corner.  The  finest  mules  are  raised  in  Kentucky.  Kentucky  is  on 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Ohio  River  runs  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
Mississippi  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are  no  mules  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico."  (Laughter.)  There  are  no  canals  and  waterways 
in  my  speech — but  we  have  at  least  come  back  around  to  the  subject. 
(Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  It  occurs  to  the  Chair,  following  this  brilliant 
and  somewhat  rambling  address,  that  the  lady  from  Illinois  will  have 
something  to  think  about  if  she  keeps  up  the  acquaintance  she  has 
already  made  with  the  gentleman  fi'om  Mississippi.  (Laughter.) 
Evidently  he  has  something  in  mind  that  may  not  always  coordinate 
with  what  she  has  in  mind,  and  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  get 
together  occasionally  to  discuss  these  matters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  meet  more  frequently  on  occasions  like  this. 
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Now,  we  have  had  a  wonderful  evening,  apart  from  the  Toast- 
master's  participation  in  it.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  French  Ambassador.  We  have  been  very  greatly  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  speakers  who  have 
come  to  us  have  done  their  part  splendidly,  and  those  who  have  come 
from  a  distance  apparently  will  have  been  well  repaid.  It  is  a  long 
reach  to  California,  and  there  are  some  from  that  State  here  tonight. 
It  is  a  long  reach  to  Texas  and  way  up  to  Maine,  but  thirty-five 
States  of  this  Union  are  represented  and  we  may  not  get  together 
again  for  a  long  time.  We  trust  we  may  be  here  again  about  this 
time  next  year  and  that  others  may  come  with  us  to  join  in  the  great 
work  we  have  to  do,  but  the  time  has  now  come,  though  delightful 
this  present,  for  us  to  declare  an  adjournment  and  to  wish  you  all 
well  until  we  meet  again.     (Applause.) 

(Adjourned  at  11:35  o'clock  P.  M.) 


Constitution  and  Rules 
Governing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

Article  I — Name 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress. 

Article  II — Objects 

(a) — The  objects  of  this  Congress  shall  be  the  collection  and  prep- 
aration of  all  obtainable  data  touching  the  improvement,  development 
and  uses  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  nation;  these  data  to 
include  findings  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  and  other 
facts  dealing  with  questions  of  waterway  transportation  and  allied 
subjects; 

(b) — To  disseminate  to  as  many  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  possible  the  knowledge  collected  and  prepared,  through  the 
publications  of  this  Association,  its  news  bureau  and  its  field  repre- 
sentatives— to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  educated  to  the  impor- 
tance of  waterway  development,  and  that  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  may  be  had  through  the  scientific  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  harbors  and  canals  for  navigation 
and  commerce. 

Article  III — Membership 

The  membership  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  kindred  organizations,  waterway  improvement 
associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  individual  citizens  engaged 
or  interested  in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  who  may  sub- 
scribe to  this  Constitution  and  contribute  to  the  support  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  Congress. 

Article  IV — Officers 

The  officers  of  this  Congress  shall  be  a  President;  one  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  each  State  or  Territory  having  membership  in  this  organi- 
zation; Directors  not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  selected  from  the 
different  important  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States;  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  filled  by  the  same  person.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  continue  in  ofSce 
until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  V — Conduct  of  Business 

The  business  of  the  Congress  shall  be  conducted,  and  its  objects 
pursued,  in  the  interim  between  meetings,  by  the  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Congress,  such  officers  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Board  of  Directors  of  the  National. 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,"  and  to  whom  full  power  is  given  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  shall  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Article  VI — Meetings 

The  Congress  shall  meet  in  convention  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Convention  shall 
consist  of  all  the  duly  accredited  members  of  the  Congress,  and  others 
invited  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  VII — General  Duties  of  Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  the  place  where  its  general 
offices  shall  be  located,  and  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  keep  the 
records  of  the  Congress,  conduct  its  correspondence,  fix  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  arrange  for  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and, 
in  general,  exercise  all  powers,  as  ordered  in  Article  V,  to  promote 
and  advance  the  objects  of  the  Congress. 

Article  VIII — Miscellaneous 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  that 
may  occur,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the  offices  of  the  Congress, 
and  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  properly  carry  forward  and  prosecute  the  work 
of  the  Congress,  reporting  his  action  in  all  cases  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  by  call  of  the 
President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  IX — Quorum 

A  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  members 
present  at  a  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  call  by  the  President. 

Article  X — Dues 

Individuals   $     5.00  per  annum 

Firms  or  Corporations 10.00 

Organizations  of  400  and  less 25.00  " 

Organizations  over  400  and  less  than  600 50.00  " 

Organizations  over  600  and  less  than  1,000 75.00  " 

Organizations  of  1,000  and  more 100.00  " 

Waterway    associations 100.00 

Municipalities,  2,500  or  less 50.00  " 

Municipalities,  2,500  to  5,000 75.00  " 

Municipalities,  5,000  and  less  than  10,000 100.00  " 

Municipalities,  10,000  and  more 200.00 

Article  XI — Votes 
All  duly  enrolled  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  the  member- 
ship dues  paid  indicate — one  vote  for  each  $5.00  subscription,  or  the 
multiple  thereof. 
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